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FnF p Wool Finish 
rifCd Plaid Blanket 

This excellent blanket is offered FREE to induce 

you to order this wonderful bed outfit at once. 

This wonderful 

blanket measures 

70x80 in.,weiBhs 

4 lbs. Comes 

in assorted 

color 

plaid. 



Brings This 

Bed Out fU 




Bed, Spring and Mattress Complete 



Just to prove that this is the most amazing, unbeatable bargain ever offered, 
we will send, with your order for the bed outfit, the above described fine 
wool finish Blanket, absolutely FREE. Not a penny of additional cost above 
price of bed outfit alone. Send only $1.00. Then enjoy 30 nights of restful 

sleep upon the most comfortable bed you ever slept in — ABSOLUTELY 

FREE AND AT OUR RISK. If 



,368-Page Book 
-EREE 



not satisfied, send it back and we 
will refund your $1.00 and pay transportation charges both 
ways. If you keep it, our small monthly payments give you 

Nearly a Year to Pay! 

Note the solid construction— the durability of this outfit — 
the amazingly low price and easy terms! Nothing now 
on the market to compare with it! 

Full Bize. with massive 2-inch 
continuous steel tubing. 

Stands rigid —never leans toward center. Head 50 in. high; foot 34 in. 

Fillers and cross bottom rods, V/oxH in. Beautiful Gold Bronze Vernis 

Martin finish. 

Spring — Flexible, Easy to Sleep On 

Strong, durable, flexible; distributes weight of body in any position. 
Interlaced fabric, famous Garvy wishbone link style. 
Affl^fPQC Reversible and of good quality. Heavy layer of cotton 
, "****"* ya ^ felt on top and bottom. Woven Btripe ticking. 2-row 
stitched edge and strong tufts. A mattress for downright sleeping comfort. 

Order by No. 160EMA33. Price only $24.50 for complete 
outfit. Send only $1.00. Balance $2.50 monthly. 



2-hu Post Steel Bed 



FREE 



Bargain 
Catalog 



Mail us a postal for this great book — it will , 

save you many dollars. It will give you . 

thousands of practical hints on how to make [ 

your home more comfortable and beautiful. 

368 pages — filled with stunning bargains j 

in furniture, rugs, linoleum, stoves, ranges, 

silverware, watches, ^ m mmKm wm ^ ^_ — 

dishes, washing ma- | _. _ nT1() f .. riiniiiTiinr 

chines, sewing ma- . HARTMAN rUHNlTUnC 

chines.aluminumware. | Dept . S152 , Chicago, III. 

Encloseu nnu *i.00. Send the Bed Outfit No. 160EMA33, 
Bed, Spring, Mattress and FREE Blanket. I am to have 
30 davs' free trial. If not satisfied, will ship it back and 
you will refund raj Si .00 and pay transportation chartres 
both ways. If I keep it, 1 will pay $2.50 enci" month until 
full price, 224.50, is paid. Title remains v. itii you until 
final payment is made. 



phonographs, gas en- 
gines, cream separators, 
etc. Hundreds of arti- 
cles to select from— 30 
days' free trial on any- 
thing you send for — 

e very thin si sold onHnrt- 
man's easy monthly 
payment plan. Postal 
or tetter brings it free. 

"Let Hartman Feather 
YOUR Nest" 



HARTMAN 



FURNITURE & CARPET CO. 

Dept.5152 SESftiSiK CHICAGO, ILL. 




Street Address. 



Town State.. 

I St ate Your 
Occupation and Color 
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tsIDOLLARm 
tmrself in Her Place 

MOST women find a lot of fun in window shopping and looking at beautiful styles 
in catalogs and magazines. But for most of us such fun usually ends in heart 
aches and even bitterness, because it all seems so far beyond our reach. 
No matter who you are or where you 



All Wool Poiret Twill Dress 

I show directly below an exquisite little fashion 
that I'd like to Fend you for just a dollar deposit, post- 
age prepaid. The fab-ic is guaranteed to be all wool 
Poiret Twill exceptionally tailored. It is effectively set 
off with an all around Bertha collar of dainty lace. El- 
bow length bell sleeves have attractive knife pleated 
cuffs. A distinctive all around narrow self material 
belt, falling in streamers in front, is ornamented with 
fancy cut steel buttons. Side panels, pleated to match 
cuffs, drop loosely from the holt at sides to betow tha 
hem of skirt. Yoke underlining of good grade satin 
finish cotton that wears excellently. Dress closes at 
fides with snap fasteners. 
Color: Navy blue only. Sizes : 34 to 44 bust measure. 

No. E5C10 !£:28££t c hT on Price$13.85 



live; no matter what your circumstances may 
be or how little or how much you spend on 
clothes, I think I can make it all a little pleas- 
anter, easier and more satisfactory in the fu- 
ture. Whatever dreams of stylish clothes you 
may have, here is an opportunity to make your 
dream come true. However much you have ever 
admired some woman of your acquaintance for 
the clothes she wears, here is an opportunity for 
you without trouble or bother or extra expense 
to put yourself in her place. 

It seems more like a fairy tale than 
anything else you can imagine. It may seem 
almost too good to be true, but I have been doing 
this for years. Hund reds of thousands of women 
all over America return to me season after sea- 
son for all their clothes needs. I never go back 
onapromise.Iguaranteeevery statement Imake. 

One Example Among Thousands 

On this page I show you a perfectly lovely 
little model in one of the season's newcrt fashions, ex- 
quisitely tailored in all woil Poiret Twill. It is a gem 
of a style. And as you examine it on the fashion figure 
you may wonder how you would look in her place. I'd 
love to actually nut von m her plnce without promise 
or obligation, without expense or risk of any sort to you. 

It would give me no end of pleasure to send 
you this charming dresa to try on, to examine and com- 
pare just as much as you please. My bargains are my 
pride. I am especially proud of this value. The matter 
of style has always been second nature to me, and I 
am glad to submitthismodelasancxample of the thou- 
sands shown in my latestaad most beautiful style book. 

Pin a Dollar 

to the Coupon 

For just one dollar with 

your request, I'll Bend you this 

dress, postage prepaid, in your 

proper Bize, to examine as 

carefully as yo"i please, to try 

on to your heart's content. 

Tho dollar that you send mo 

bi intra the dress delivered 

to your home without one 

^ further penny's outlay, 

.without the bother of any 

Kj. C. O. U., without even a 

P thought of money until 

you decide you want it 

and to keen it- 



Take All Spring 

And Summer to Pay 

If you find you would rather return it, do so 
without question. I'll refund your dollar at once. I'll 
also pay the return express. Money is the last thing 
you really need to worry about, because if you are de- 
lighted, you can pay balnnce of my bargain price almost 
as you please. I want you to spread the cost over all 
this Spring and Summer, taking a full six months, 
paying little by little in small Bums, evenly divided, 
coming a month apart. 

My whole business is conducted in exactly the 
same manner as this one example. 

A Post Card Brings 
My Free Style Book 

This advertisement is intended simply as an 
example of my Btyles, my prices, my credit and my 
terms. Mv newest Style Book Bhows thousands of beau- 
tiful fashions, wonderfully complete departments in 
all lines of women's wear, as well as for the boys, little 
girls, misses and infants. It is by far the finest and 
biggest book I have ever issued. It is nearly double 
the size of former seasons. 

All Selections Sent 
Prepaid on Approval 

With it, for a dollar ortwo you canmakeevery 

dress dream come true. Everything will be Bent 
you postage prepaid on approval. There will 
never be any embarrassment or red tape. I al- 
ways allow a full half year to pay. 

This being my greatest book, I 

anticipate a much larger demand 

than ever before, bo please ac 
for your cony enrly. A plnin 
letter ora postcard is enough. 

Here Are a Few Departments: 

Aprons Corsets 

Baby Needs Dresse3 
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What the Fans Think .... . . . 

An open forum of discussion about motion pictures. 

A New and Promising Star ...... 

A photographic study of Derelys Perdue. 

Magic Shadows of Mystery . . . Edwin Schallert 

Some of the wonders recently accomplished by means of double exposure. 

Previews and First Impressions . . Helen Klumph 

A visitor to Hollywood gets many surprises but few shocks. 

"Our Leading Citizen" .... Charles Gatchell 

An intimate chat with and about Thomas Meighan and his friends, the United 
States' governors. 

The Canterbury Filmgrims . . . Roy Hinds . . 25 

What happened in a drowsy English town when scenes for "If Winter Comes" 
were filmed there. 

Memories on My Own Screen . . Norbert Lusk . 

Recalling the fascination of working with gorgeous Geraldine Farrar. 

The Observer ...... . . 

Editorial comment on timely topics concerning the screen. 

A Cinema Cinderella .... Barbara Little . 

Norma Talmadge plays fairy godmother to a little English shopgirl. 

Our Greatest Screen Actors ..... 

A symposium of letters from our readers. 

The Pirates Are Coming . . . Barbara Little . 

Film heroes are going in for buccaneering. 

Old Friends Are Best .... 

Early favorites are returning to the screen by popular request. 

What My Movie Adventures Taught Me Ethel Sands . 

Looking back over two years of meeting her favorites of the films, this fan 
makes many interestine observations. 

Making Nature Over .... Charles Carter 

Cecil De Mille transplants prehistoric civilization to the Lasky studio. 

Over the Teacups . . . . . The Bystander 

Fanny the Fan discusses everything from ambitions and opinions to the new 
clothes of her favorite stars. 

Low Comedy As a High Art . . Malcolm H. Oettinger 59 

A glimpse at the methods of our best comedians — particularly those of Buster Keaton. 
Continued on the Second Page Following 
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The name that earned fame through 
thousands of hours of wonderful entertainment 



cT^HE name that means better pictures to 
v_x the people who see pictures for enter- 
tainment and the people who exhibit pic- 
tures for a living. 

Not founded on just a few successes but 
on more than a thousand, over years. 

Successes such as the great pictures of 
Paramount's famous 41 released during the 
past six months "Manslaughter," "Blood 
and Sand," "The Old Homestead," "To Have 
and To Hold," "Back Home and Broke," 
"Clarence," "The World's Applause." 

Today no good theatre will make up its 



program until it knows what Paramount 
has in store. And what Paramount has in 
store for 1 923 outshines anything in the past! 

Back of the name and the fame are an in- 
tense ideal and much the largest organiza- 
tion in the industry. An ideal expressed by 
high standards of production in every Para- 
mount Picture — an organization unique in 
power, finance and personnel, 

— and yet, you may miss the benefits un- 
less you choose your pictures by the brand 
name Paramount! An unromantic thing, per- 
haps, but what thrilling results it ensures! 




f 



ffhmmount S*ictur&s 

If it's a Paramount Picture it's the best show in town / 



Constance Palmer . 60 
Caroline Bell . . 62 
Inez Klumph . 63 

Edwin and Elsa Schallert 67 
Alison Smith . . 69 



Contents — Continued 

The Beautiful and Blessed .... 

A frank and unassuming pen portrait of Marie Prevost. 

John Matches His Name .... 

John Bowers is the player in question. 

The Indiscretions of a Star .... 

Further confidences of a romantic screen hero. 

The News Reel 

Happenings in Hollywood that the camera won't record. 

The Screen in Review 

A critical discussion of recent pictures, good and bad. 

A Confidential Guide to Current Releases .... 

Cuideposts that lead you to films that suit your mood of the moment. 

The Elegy of Pola Edwin Schallert 

A sensitive and somewhat cynical meditation on the charms of the renowned Polish star. 

A Letter from a Star 

Billie Dove tells of some of her experiences on location. 

Versatile Eyes 

Patsy Ruth Miller demonstrates how much her eyes can say. 

The Picture Oracle 

Answers to questions of our readers. 



COMING ATTRACTIONS 

Picture-Play has prepared a dazzling program for its readers. Beautiful pictures of the 
favorite players — interesting layouts that keep you informed of who's who and what's what in 
the film world; interviews that captivate by their frankness and the glimpse they give into a 
world of magic and of mystery; articles that exalt the really fine achievements in motion pic- 
tures and make you chuckle at the incongruities, general news, and observations on all angles 
of the motion-picture world. Some of next month's big features are: 

Nazimova Looks Back at the Films 

Just before her latest film, "Salome," had its sensational opening in New York, Alia 
Nazimova chatted with Malcolm Oettinger and made many trenchant comments on cross cur- 
rents of the film world. Coming from the star who, of all, has dared most — just at the time 
of the launching of her most sensational picture — this article is one of the most interesting 
and significant that ever appeared in a fan magazine. 



Along Came Ruth 

For one day a New York girl's dreams 
came true. She visited the Famous Players- 
Lasky film studio and met Alice Brady, Lea- 
trice Joy, and several others. She tells about 
her experiences in original and diverting fash- 
ion. 



Folks Around the Studio 

Some intimate and caustic pen portraits 
of typical people in motion pictures, written 
by a prominent studio executive who knows 
them well. Here are the idiosyncrasies of 
temperament, exposed in ruthless fashion. 



There will be many other interesting articles: "Why fs Screen Acting So Different?" 
by Edwin Schallert, in which some of the film players' difficulties before an audience are ex- 
plained; a glimpse at Hollywood's bohemia, with Gordon Gassaway; "Would You Know Lon 
Chaneyf" by Myrtle Gebhart, a fascinating personality sketch of one of the most admired and 
least known of our actors. And, as usual, there will be the departments that regularly de- 
light our readers — Hollywood comment, "Over the Teacups," "The Observer," and the fans' 
own letter department. 
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How I Make *522 

Every Spate Evenin 

-And Have the Best « 
Times of My Life 
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' T seems almost too good to be true," 
said Mabel. "A few months ago it 
took our entire salaries — brother Har- 
rys and mine — to keep the home together 
and to keep mother comfortable. We dressed 
so plainly that we didn't care to 'visit,' and 
we couldn't afford the cheapest of amuse- 
ments. An occasional trip to the movies 
represented our limit. 

'"Now all this is changed. We have all 
the spare money we need to buy the things 
we want. Why, we've even made our home 
as pretty as any home in this town. 

'"ft all began one day when Harry came 
into supper an hour late. He was more 
excited than I'd ever seen him before. "I 
stopped at Jack Harig's on the way, home,' 
he fairly shouted, 'and say. he's a wiz on the 
Saxophone! He's just had it a short time, 
but he can certainly make that thing talk. 
He's found a way to learn music that is the 
quickest, easiest, most fascinating way ever 
heard of. He says there's no excuse for 
anyone not being a musician, now that it's 
been made so easy. He learned so quickly 
that before even his best girl knew about it 
he took his saxophone down to her house 
and gave her family a bang-up entertain- 
ment: 

Quickest Method Ever Known 

'" "He said he learned through a print-and- 
picture method that took all the hard work 
out of learning music. Yet he learned real 
notes — the same kind even- musician uses; 
no figures, trick music or any other stunts! 
Instead of practising a lot of 
scales, his practice consisted 
of real music. Learning in this 
way, he says, was "fun" not 
work!' 

"You can guess the rest. 
What Harry said opened up a 
vision of endless pleasure. We 
investigated this astonishing, 
easy, almost magical, new 
way at once and we found 
Jack hadn't exaggerated in the 
least. I never imagined that 
one could become a musician so 
quickly. Why, it seemed no 
time at all before we were enter- 
taining all our closest friends 
and our home soon became 
known as a center of good 
times. Our music has also caused us to be 
invited everywhere and to thus make hun- 
dreds of new friends in the same way I 
became acquainted with most of you. It 
was glorious. It is the most delightful 
thing in the world to be able to entertain 
one's friends, and to he the central figure 
at so many nice events. 

A Delightful Way to Make Money 

"But. in addition to all this, we soon be- 
gan to secure the most wonderful financial 




Learn to Play 
by Note 

For Beginners or 
Advanced Pupils 



Piano 
Organ 
Violin 
Drums and 

Traps 
Banjo 

Tenor Banjo 
Mandolin 
Clarinet 
Flute 

Automatic 
Finger Control 



Voice and Soecch Culture 
Silht Singing 



benefits' from our 

music. For in a very 

short time, when I 

could read almost 

anything, modern or 

classic, at first sight. 

I was asked to play 

my Flute and Harry 

his Banjo in a good 

six - piece orchestra 

that had engagements almost every night. 

at parties, weddings, dances, banquets, etc. 

We got from $5.00 to $7.00 on each of these 

occasions. And we usually got more fun 

out of it than anyone there. We make 

enough through our music to buy us almost 

anything we need. 

"This new way, besides being so rapid, is 
so easy that I find that children of ten and 
people up to sixty, who cannot concentrate 
on ordinary methods soon become proficient 
performers. Mother has been learning to 
play the piano — which I bought out of my 
own musical earnings — and she plays 
splendidly, in spite of her 60 years. She 
plays our accompaniments now and we have 
a wonderful little 3-piece orchestra right in 
our own home. 

"I'll never cease to bless the day Harry 
stopped at Jack Harig's on the way home, 
and learned about this wonderful method 
taught by mail by the U. S. School of Music. 
It has brought us a new life, new pleasures 
and luxuries we never thought we'd be able 
to afford. 

'Harry has made hundreds of friends 
through his music and it was 
through one of them that he 
secured the new position which 
means such a bright future for 
him." 

Mabel's experience is by no 
means unusual. Over 300,000 
others — from school children to 
men and women of 50 and 60 — 
have learned to play their 
favorite instrument, or learned 
to sing, in the same quick, easy, 
fascinating way she and her 
brother did. Read the enthu- 
siastic letters which you will 
find printed here — samples of 
the kind of letters we are re- 
ceiving in practically every mail. 
Largely through the recom- 
mendations of satisfied pupils, we have built 
up the LARGEST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
IN THE WORLD. 

Whether for beginners or advanced 
pupils, our method is a revolutionary 
improvement on the old and hard-to- 
learn methods used by private teachers, 
and it is as thorough as it is simple and easy. 
We teach you in the only right way — 
leach you to play or sing entirely by note. 
No "trick" music, no "numbers," no make- 
shifts of anv kind. Yet it is a short-cut 



Cello 
Guitar 
Ukulele 
Hawaiian 

Steel Guitar 
Harp 
Cornet 
Piccolo 
Trombone 
Saxophone 
Harmony and 

Composition 



method, simply be- 
cause every step is 
made so simple and 
clear, and the total 
cost averages a few 
cents a lesson, with 
your music and ev- 
erything included. 

Free Book — 
Send No Money 

When learning to 
play or sins Is so easy, 
why continue to con- 
fine your enjoyment 
of music to mere 
listening} Why not 
at least let us send yon 
our free book — absorb- 
ingly Interesting, sim- 
ply because it shows 
yon how easy it is to 
I urn your wish to play 
or sing into an ad u;il 

fact? Just now we are 
making a special short- 
time offer that cuts the 
cost per lesson in two 
— send your Dame now. 
before this special off it 
is withdrawn. No ob- 
ligation — simply use 
the coupon or send 
your name and address 
in a letter or on a 
postcard. Instruments 
supplied when needed, 
cash or credit. Please 
write your name and 
address very plainly, 
so that there will be 
no difficulty about the 
booklet reaching you. 

U.S. School of Music 

533 Brunswick Bldg. 
N. Y. C. 

U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

533 Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. C. 

rii-:t so sand ymir free book "Music Treasons In 

I Your Own Home," and particulars of your Special 
Offer. I am Interested in the following course: 



What Others Have Done 

12 Year Old Girl 
Becomes Oraanist 
"Our little girl has 
been elected organist 
of lite Junior En- 
worth League of M. 
E. Church South, after 
taking your lessons and 
at the a«e of 12 years. 
That is speaking well 
for your school." 

J. G. Castle. 
Fulton. Mo. 

Astonished at 

Rapid Progress 

"I regret that I did 

not know of you ten 

years aj;o. I learned 

more in 15 minutes 

one night than 1 

learned In the past 

year studying various 

buuks on Harmony." 

Fred A. Ketrhtel. 

Hox 83. Roslclare. 111. 

A Skilled Performer 
in 3 Months 
"Three months ago 
I didn't know one note 
from another. Now ) 
can nlay almost any- 
thing. Semi me un 
enrollment blank for 
my wife, who wants to 
learn to play the pi- 
ano." 

II. B. Dante. 
."Jul QJeusKle Ave.. 
W. s.. Pittsburg. Pa. 

Made Over $200 
"Siikv I've been 
taking your lessons I've 
made over $200 with 
my violin. Your les- 
sons are surely fine. 
Mclviu Free! nd. 
Mocopin. X. J. 




(Name of Instrument or Course) 



Name 

i 

-\<l<lres 



(Pleoae Write 1'lHinlv) 



City. 
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What the Fans Think 
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Now, Boosters Fall in Line! 

WE certainly think that the idea of 
"hurling brickbats instead of 
bouquets" at the stars, as sug- 
gested by Ernest Graydon. is pure bunk. It certainly 
isn't necessary while we have the censors and Trix 
MacKenzie with us. An ounce of encouragement is 
worth ten pounds of criticism any day. So please let 
us two movie fans, who think movies are instructive, 
artistic, and entertaining, give our enthusiastic praise : 

To Lillian Gish, Xorma Talmadge, Mary Pickford. Charlie 
Chaplin, Doug Fairbanks, Dick Barthelmess, Harold Lloyd, 
and Thomas Meighan, because we can always depend on seeing 
a good play when they are in it. 

To VVally Reid, Dorothy Gish. Connie Talmadge, Bert Lytell, 
Betty Compson, Priscilla Dean, Harrison Ford, Conway Tearle, 
Theodore Roberts, George Fawcctt, Monte Blue. Mae Murray, 
Lon Chaney, Theodore Kosloff, and Lewis Stone, because, 
although the pictures they appear in are not always good, they 
give finished and charming interpretations of their roles. 

To Leatrice Joy, Richard Dix, Ralph Graves, Colleen Moore, 
John Bowers, Cullen Landis, Lila Lee, Barbara La Marr, Ramon 
Novarro, Malcolm MacGregor, Lois Wilson, Claire Windsor, 
Bebe Daniels, Helen Ferguson, and Glenn Hunter, because of 
the promise thev show. 

To D. W. Griffith, Rex Ingram, Marshall Neilan, Fred Xiblo, 
William De Mille, George Fitzmaurice, Joseph Schenck, Hugo 
Ballin, and Robert Leonard, for their directorial and artistic 
ability, and their efforts for better pictures. 

To Jackie Coogan, Baby Peggy, Wesley Barry, Miriam Bat- 
tista, and Johnny Jones, because of their naturalness and charm. 

Many fans will be furious at the absence of Rodolph 
Valentino and Gloria Swanson from our lists, but 
neither happens to appeal to us. 

Our toast is: "A good play, a good director, a good 
cast, and a good scenic artist make a perfect movie." 
We have them all. All we need is the proper com- 
bination. Lenork and Mildred. 
. No. 2540 Fifth Avenue. Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The Dearest Daddy. 

Of course Thomas Meighan has known this long 
time how the girls rave over him, how the men envy 
him his good looks and the way he wears his clothes. 
Also he must know how the middle-aged folks respect 
him and admire his very real acting. 

Now I wish he could know how he impressed a little 
girl as a screen daddy. She sat next to me the day I 
saw him in "The Prince Chap." When we came to 
the part where he cuddles the little girl in his arms and 
tells her a story at bedtime, I saw my little neighbor 
crying and asked her what the trouble was. She said: 
"Oh, is that his really, truly little girl?" 

I told her he had no little girl of his own — only 
borrowed one to make the picture. She said. "Oh, 
how sorry I am! I think he would make the dearest 



daddy, and I just know his trulj 
little girl would love him to pieces."' 
Later I found out she was an orphan adopted by peo- 
ple who gave her everything she needed except affec- 
tion. She told me she had never been cuddled in a!) 
her life. Mrs. Gene Stewart. 

Mason, Ohio. 

"The Female of the Species is " 

Gr-r-r-r! I'm a tiger! Golly, gosh, gee WHIZZ! 

I'm mad ! 

Now what do you know about this? I have just 
read that a French actor, one Charles de Roche, is go- 
ing to take Valentino's place in "The Spanish Cavalier !" 

Our club had it all down pat — Rodolph Valentino in 
"The Spanish Cavalier." Now that's blooie. 

Wasn't Monsieur de Roche lucky that I never saw 
him when he was in Chicago ? 

Here's what it said under Monsieur's picture: "A 
New 'Sheik'— Girls ! He's in Chicago ! It's Charles df 
Roche, the movie actor imported from France to re- 
place Rodolph Valentino in your hearts, if possible." 
Monsieur can't do that, can he? Fickle fans! Ho! 
Ho! Ha! Ha! Gr-r-r-r! Now I am the whole 
jungle ! Girls, you won't turn Valentino down now, 
will you? If any of you want to know, Monsieur de 
Roche is to appear in a picture with Dorothy Dalton. 
Do you know what the papers said he said when he ar- 
rived here? "Ze tender, ze romantic lovair. Zat eej 
— ahh, so nice. The womans, zis wild, quick, pop-pop- 
pop love, they doan like eet." Well, now what have the 
rest of you to say? Mlle. Lorine Jaques. 

2044 West Thirty-fifth Street, Chicago, Illinois 

After Seeing "The Young Rajah." 

Extraordinary artistry! that brings 
Before my eyes, in place of clanging streets 
And six o'clock umbrellas homeward bound 
To glassed-in porches and the evening meal — 
India — and strange palaces of kings; 
The gods, slow lidded on their ancient seats 
Flute playing down the ages; and the sound 
Of conches, with the clash of crescent steel 
And moving in that incense silvered light, 
Dark in pale splendor — Krishna, warrior bright 
Steps from the heavens, glorious in bells, 
A god of love — with honey lovely eyes, 
Beauty incarnate, casting timeless spells — 
Gathering old worship in a thousand sighs. 

Jeannette Tomkins. 
No. 1904 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Continued on page 10 




DeMille's 

ADAMS RIB 



Production, 

r/ By 

Jeanie 
Macpherson 



with Milton Sills, Elliott Dexter, Theodore Koslojjf, Anna Q. Nilsson, and Pauline Garon 



CECIL DeMILLE shows the modern girl in a 
new light. In "Manslaughter" he showed her 
as a thrill-seeker; here she is in a far finer vein. 

To protect her mother's honor, she draws to 
herself the attentions of a courtly lover, almost 
mortally misleading her own true love ! 

With all the luxury of beautiful gowns and 
magnificent sets that are an integral part of Cecil 
DeMille's art, "Adam's Rib" reveals the modern 
girl in her true colors, and in a story crammed 



with action interprets her impulsive heart to all 
who wish to appreciate her for what she really is. 

Don't miss the wonderful scene of social life 
in prehistoric times in a great forest ! 





CecilB-DeMille 

— whose screen record liter- 
ally glitters with successes 
— such as "'Male and Fe- 
male," "Forbidden Fruit," 
"Something to Think 
About," "The Affairs 
of Anatol," "Fool's 
Paradise," "Man- 
slaughter" — who 
commands all the re- 
sources of the greatest 
motion picture organ- 
ization and who places 
his art before any- 
thing else — and now pro- 
ducer of the finest picture 
of the year — "Adam's Rib." 



/ 



If it's a Paramount Picture 
it's the best show in town 



own ^ 



Sfjs a ^Paramount ^Picture/ 
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What the Fans Think 



Continued from page 8 



"I Knew You'd 

Make Good" 

t»T ALWAYS felt you had it in you to get 
A ahead. But for a time I was afraid 
your natural ability would be wasted 
because you had never trained yourself 
to do any one thing well. 

"But the minute you decided to study 
In your spare time I knew you'd make 
good. You seemed more ambitious — more 
cheerful — more confident of the future. 
I knew j'our employers couldn't help but 
notice the difference in your work. 

"Think what this last promotion means! 
More money — more comforts — more of 
everything worth while. Tom, those 
hours you spent on that I. C. S. course 
were the best investment you ever made." 

HOW about you? Are you always going to work 
for a small salary? Are you going to waste 
your natural ability all your life? Or are you going 
to get ahead in a big way? It all depends on what 
you do with your spare time. 

Opportunity knock? — this time in the form of that 
familiar I. C. S. coupon. It may seem like a little 
thing, but it has been the means of bringing better 
jobs and bigger salaries to thousands of men. 

Mark and mail it today and without cost or obliga- 
tion, learn what the I. C. S. can do for you. 



INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Box 4563-C, Scranton, Pcnna. 
Without cost or obligation on my part, nleaso tell me 
how I can qualify for the position or in the subject oeloro 
which I have marked an X: 

BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 

B Business Management Q Salesmanship 

Industrial Management D Advertising 

nPersonnel Organization OBetter Letters 

jTrafflc Management QForeign Trade 

J Business Law D Stenography and Typing 

JBanking and Banking Law H Business English 

HAecountancydncludingCP.A.) D Civil Service 
"] Nicholson Cost Accounting D Railway Mail Clerk 

2 Bookkeeping Q Common School Subjects 
IPrivate Secretary n High School Subjects 
^Business Spanish D French □ Illustrating 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 

D Electrical Engineering D Architect 

3 Electric Lighting D Blue Print Beading 
DMechanical Engineer D Contractor and Builder 
jMcchanicol Draftsman QArchitectural Draftsman 
] Machine Shop Practice U Concrete Builder 
JRallroad Positions □ Structural Engineer 
3flas Engine Operating QChemlstry D Pharmacy 
i Civil Engineer □ Automobile Work 

_JSurveying and Mapping QAlrplane Engines 

B Metallurgy U Agriculture and Poultry 

Steam Engineering □ Radio D Mathematics 

Name 

e-ae-aa 
Street Address 

City State 

Occupation 

Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 

International Correspondence 8chools Canadian, Limited, 

Montreal, Canada. 



$500.00 

"EMPTY ARMS" 

Prize Contest 

"THE Lester Park-Edward Whiteside photo- 
1 play, "Empty Arms,'* inspired the song 
"Empty Arms. A third verse is wanted^ 
and to the writer of the best one submitted 
a prize of $500 cash will be paid. 

This contest is open to everybody. You 
simply write the words for a third verse- 
it is not necessary that you see the photo- 
play before doing: so. Send your name and 
address on a postal card or sheet of paper 
and we shall send you a copy of the words of 
the sonp;. the rules of the contest and a short 
synopsis of this photoplay. It will cost you 
nothing to enter the contest 

Writs postal or Utter today to 

"Empty Arms" Contest Editor 

World M. P. Corporation 
245 West 47th Street, Dept. 692M. New York, N. T. 



A Rival for this Department. 

The past few months have disclosed, 
for me, an energetic rival for what I once 
thought the best department in Picture- 
Play, the fan-letter page. The rival is 
Alison Smith's "Screen in Review." Miss 
Smith's reviews make me chuckle — her 
style is delightful and her judgment, for 
the most part, to be relied upon. 

Jean LaRoe. 

3212 Parkwood Avenue, Toledo, O. 

Here's a Way to Help a Favorite. 

I cannot see why "Jim" Kirkwood isn't 
one of the favorites of the screen. The 
other day I was talking to one of my girl 
friends about Jim, and she asked me who 
he was. Well, it made me just too mad 
for words, because he is my favorite 
actor. So the next day he was in town 
in "Pink Gods." I had seen the play be- 
fore and liked it so well that I thought it 
would be a good time to demonstrate to 
her who Jim was. ' So she and I got a 
couple more girl friends who didn't know 
Jim and took them along. Well! When 
the show was over they couldn't find 
enough words to rave about him with. 
The consequences are. seven of us girls 
have formed a club and we call it the "Jim 
Club." We have made it our duty to see 
that Jim will be one of the favorite actors 
of Pomona. We have, in one day, made 
twenty-two people promise they would see 
"Pink Gods" before it leaves Pomona! 
Verna Clark. 

395 East Holt Street, Pomona, Cal. 

An Appreciation of Delicacy and 
Refinement. 

I sometimes write you when I am dis- 
gusted with_ the screen or its players, so 
why not write when I am delighted? just 
now I am more than delighted, and here's 
the reason : I have seen Douglas Fair- 
banks in "Robin Hood," which was mar- 
velous from every point of view. 

"When Knighthood Was in Flower" 
also was splendid, but I liked even better 
"The Prisoner of Zenda." Alice Terry 
was so beautiful, and such an actress ! 
What impressed lots of people most was 
Rex Ingram's respect for the public's in- 
telligence and sense of decency. I really 
shiver to think what De Mille would have 
made of the scene between Barbara La 
Marr and Ramon, when the latter enters 
her room through a window. No doubt 
some people present were disappointed, but 
T can safely say the majority admired 
Ingram for his delicacy and refinement. 
After all, thank goodness, there are lots 
of gentlemen in the world as well as vil- 
lains. Margaret O'Flaherty. 

Field Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Is It Narrow to Have a Favorite Star? 

Every little while I read some letter in 
your magazine that raves and raves about 
some one's favorite star. How do they 
do it? I can't for the life of me see 
how any one can have one favorite above 
all others. I'd as soon try to pick my 
favorite day of the month, or my fa- 
vorite food. There are days when I like 
Mary Pirkford and days when I simply 
worship Lillian Gish ; on the other hand, 
there are days when I'm simply crazy 
about Constance Talmadge and think 
that Marie Prevost is almost too cute to 
jive. My interest in Leatrice Joy is grow- 
ing all the time, and no matter how bad 
her Reajart pictures were, I always had 
a sneaking fondness for Bete Daniels. 

But I'm determined not to be any less 
whole-souled in my devotion than other 



fans. I'm going to have one favorite, 
too. It won't be Norma, because she 
has made so many poor pictures, and it 
won't be her sister, because that would 
be too frivolous ; it won't be Lillian Gish, 
because there wouldn't be anything 
breathlessly exciting about following hei 
career; she's too perfect. She's the 
screen's greatest actress, certainly, and 
I wouldn't miss one of her pictures foi 
worlds, but what's the use of plugging 
for somebody who has already reached 
the top? Betty Compson is the nearest 
to a favorite that I have. I think she il 
lovable and beautiful and talented. 

But just adoring her isn't going tc 
make me narrow about admitting 
good points in other stars. And I think 
that ought to be a word of warning tc 
some of your other correspondents 
They are simply too silly for words when 
they try to corral all the superlatives is 
the language for one player. 

Agatha Johnston 

Denver, Colorado. 

High Praise— But Well Deserved. 

I have watched your columns, waiting 
for some one to praise Mabel Ballin. 
Since no one has, I will do so myself. 

After seeing "Jane Eyre," who would 
not sing praises for Mabel ; yes, and Hugo, 
too? 

Mabel as the wistful and appealing Jane 
is- superb. She is as Charlotte Bronte- 
meant her. 

Hugo as a director js marvelous. He 
has a very vivid imagination and uses b 
to good advantage. 

His sets are suitable for the picture- 
not a conglomeration and hodge-podge ol 
everything from Babylonian to 1922 Sears- 
Roebuck. 

Another thing, he "keeps to the book." 
All of the people who read and loved 
"Jane Eyre" will find it as they did in 
the book, not changed beyond recognitor, 
as most of the movies have been lately. 

My only hope is that "Vanity Fair" will 
hit the mark set by "Jane Eyre." 

Gertrude Gale. 

Great Barrington, Mass. 

Two Opinions of Nazimova. 

I can't see why people rave about Nazi- 
mova. I have just seen her version of 
"Camille," and I wasn't a bit impressed 
with it ; Nazimova's acting, her style of 
dress, in fact, her very movements were 
hopelessly exaggerated. In my opinion, 
she was not to be compared with Theda 
Bara in the Fox version of the same 
story. Theda Bara made Marguerite Gait- 
tier simply live. Nazimova's performance 
almost bordered on caricature. 

To me, Elsie Ferguson is the greatest 
actress on the screen to-day. She is so 
dignified, so reserved. Her emotional act- 
ing is delicate and restrained. I shall 
never forget her as Cartotta in "Sacred 
and Profane Love." Nigel Barrie, I think, 
is the most perfect leading man I have 
ever seen, and he ought to be made a star. 
Sidney Young. 

39 Monkgate, York, Yorkshire, England 



In the December Picture-Play Stanton 
Leeds practically says that America has 
no actress as great as Bernhardt. 

What an awful insult to Madame Nazi- 
mova and Lillian Gish ! 

Of course, Bernhardt is a_ great actress, 

but there are many American actresses 

who are by far her superiors. It is no 

longer a theory, but a fact, that Nazimova 

Continued on page 12 
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A Nation-Wide Call 




New Ideas 

for the Screen — 

and New Writers to 
Supply Them 

Producers are Searching 

Everywhere for New and 

Original Stories for Their 

Productions 



THE call is for new 'writers who can write 
new stories that these producers can use to 
meet the public demand for better stories. 

And there is a «fw opportunity for those 
who have thought of writing for the screen — 
a wide open field for new talent yet undiscov- 
ered. This talent may be- anywhere — in peo- 
ple who may least suspect that they possess it. 
Recently a California school teacher; a New 
York society woman; a Montana housewife; 
an underpaid office man in Utah ; a Pennsyl- 
vania newspaperman and many others discov- 
ered by this corporation in ordinary walks of 
life, and trained by us, have sold their stories 
or become staff writers to prominent producers. 

It is a fact, well known in the industry, 
that adapted books and short stories already 
written by the professional writers of today, 
are insufficient, and in most cases unsuitable 
for use; and scores of men high in authority in 
the studios arc buying these published stories — 
written to read, not to screen — because they 
cannot get enough suitable original material 
written directly for the screen. 

The producing companies in Los Angeles to- 
day can use scores of new stories immediately, 
and yet they cannot find them anywhere. 

A great director recently paid $8,000 cash 
for merely an idea that one of his trained scen- 
ario writers could make into a photoplay. 

It is stories that producers want, not well 
known authors with famous names — stories 
written by anyone 60 long as they arc good ones 
and are written with a knowledge of screen 
technique. 

Now most people know life for they live it. 
And most people also will find that they have 
good basic story ideas, if they only stop to 
think. Many, too, arc naturally endowed with 
Creative Imagination, that most important of 
all qualifications for screen writing. 

What most people do not know is what they 
really do know, and frequently never find out 
merely because they never try to do the things 
they might do quite successfully. 

Is screen writing your ability — could you 
help supply producers with these wanted 
Stories ? 

Have you that essential, natural endowment. 
Creative Imagination/ Don't answer nega- 
tively, even to yourself, until you really know. 
There's a very simple, interesting and reliable 
way to find out all about yourself in this 
respect. 

The way is through the famous Palmer Cre- 
ative Test — the most successful method ever 



devised to sift out and clearly indicate a natural 
aptitude for a certain kind of work. 

If you have thought that you could write 
better photoplays than many you have seen, or 
could change scenes here and there to make a 
picture better, send for this free test. 

If you believe that you know life and have 
some ideas that could be adapted to the screen, 
send for this free test and learn the truth. 

If you are conscious of an active creative 
imagination, send for this set of simple ques- 
tions and see what score vou make. 



Advisory Council 



Thoa. H. Ince 

Veteran Producer 

Allen Holubar 

Producer and Director 

E.J. Banks. M.A.,rn.D. 

Director of Rene arch. 

Sacred Films. Inc. 

Itob Wnpner 

Screen Authority 



Rex Ingram 

Director and Producer 

C. Gardner Sullivan 
Scenarist to Thos. H. lnc« 

J, L. Frothingham 

Producer of Features 

James R. Quirk 
Editor, 

Photoplay Magazine 



Frederick Palmer, Author and Educator 

Educational Staff Officers 



Clayton Hamilton. M . A. 
Director of Education 

Douglas Z. Doty 

Associate Editor 



Eugene B.Lewis 

Editor-in-Chief 

Ccorge F.Iwood J rnk* 
Associate Editor 



We will tell you frankly just what chance 
you have. 

It is not our purpose to encourage anyone 
who lacks the essentials of success in writing 
photoplays. Our aim is to develop more writ- 
ers who can supply the great demand and 
reduce a serious shortage of good photoplays. 

The Palmer Creative Test, therefore, is 
solely to single out those persons who are likely 
to develop into regular producers of acceptable 
scenario material and who can become part of 
this great industry, now the fifth largest in the 
world. 

Those who enroll find this course complete — 
of university calibre in all respects — yet requir- 
ing only 15 minutes daily application if they 
haven't time for more. 

Unlike many correspondence courses, you 
practice the profession as you learn it when you 
take a course in writing photoplays — you train 
yourself to write scenarios by writing them 
under the guidance and direction of successful 
photodramatists of .actual studio experience. 

And now that we produce photoplays our- 
selves, as well as sell to others, we offer to 
new writers for their acceptable scenarios a 



royalty basis of payment with a minimum of 
$1000 in advance. So photoplay writers, now 
for the first time, can share in the profits from 
their plays. 

Other producers usually pay from $500 to 
$2000 for stories they select. 

The question is: are you one of those persons 
who can be trained to write — one of those who 
are naturally endowed with that one most im~ 
portant qualification — Creative Imagination? 

You cannot know until you've sent your an- 
swers to the Palmer Creative Test. 

It's worth while to know. For many people 
now are missing a new, brilliant career because 
they little suspect this power in themselves. 

It is worth while to develop Creative Imag- 
ination even though you don't wish to write 
photoplays as a profession because this power is 
the greatest of all in the making of success in 
any line of work, art, or profession. 

So send now for this free test, made in the 
privacy of your home without cost or obliga- 
tion. 

We will tell you frankly what your answers 
indicate. All correspondence, of course, is 
strictly confidential. 

According to the way in which you answer, 
we will send you complete information about 
the Palmer Course, or advise you not to take it. 

The main thing is to get the Creative Test 
and try your hand — knew if you have ability of 
this kind, and capitalize on it if you have. 

Know also if you haven't it, for that may 
save you time and money later. 

This advertising is most profitable to us only 
if we develop writers whose product we caa 
use or sell to others for their use. So mail the 
coupon now. 



Palmer Photoplay Corporation, 

Department of Education, Sec. 1303, 

Palmer Building, 

Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me the Palmer Creative Test, 
which I am to fill out and return to you for 
your perusal and subsequent advice to me With- 
out charge. Also send your interesting booklet, 
"How a 310,000 Imagination Was Discovered." 



Xa 



Street.. 



I City.... 



...State- 



copyright. 1922, PALMER PHOTOPLAY CORPORATION. HOLLYWOCD. CALIF. 



All correspondence strictly confidential. 
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I Tell 
You 




This Free 
Book Will Show You 
The Way to Amazing 
Salary Increases 

I only ask that you risk two cents 
on the strength of my word that 
the contents of this amazing book 
will show you the way to a pros- 
perity that you never dreamed pos- 
sible, in a fascinating field that you 
never thought of entering. This 
book is now free. Read my offer. 

By J. E. GREENSLADE 

FIRST let me ask you two Questions. One: Do sou 
consider that you are as intelligent as tile averago 
mail-clerk, farmhand, oflk-e clerk, mechanic or book- 
keeper? I ask you this because most of the men whoso 
salaries have been jumped aro just ordinary, every-day 
sort of men. 

Second: If you suddenly found yourself with all the 
money you needed to spend, wearing; the best clothes, 
living in the finest neighborhood, driving a good car 
and belonging to the best clubs — but having to make 
good In a job that paid $10,000 a year, would It scare 
you? Since my work in life is to take ordinary men 
from blind-alley jobs and show them how they can 
Quickly make more money than they ever dreamed pos- 
sible. I'm going to show you how ifs done! 

N'ow, in one Quick step, you can fairly jump from 
low pay to magnificent earnings in the field where op- 
portunities in your favor are ten to one — the Selling 
field. Ymj know, don't you. that Salesmen too the list 
of mo'ivv-makers — that the salesman is his own boss 
— that bis work is fascinating, interesting and highly 
profitable? 

Proof That Salesmen Are Made— 
Not "Born" 

Well you might laugh If I told you that In a few 
weoks or months you could he making good in a big 
way in the Selling field. Thousands before you have 
laughed — perhaps bitterly — at the idea, but many of 
these thousands are now making big money as salesmen. 

Thousands of men who had never sold a dime's 
worth of good; In their lives, a few months after writing 
to the National Salesmen's Training Association, are 
out In the field selling — and making more money than 
they had ever hoped to make in their former vocations. 

A Life-time of Selling Experience 
in a Few Weeks-Then Success 

No mntter what you are do<ng now. I call prove 
to you that you can gain years of selling experience 
In a few weeks — that you can go out and successfully 
sell goods — that you can make more money than you 
ever dreamed possible. 

Remarkable Book, "Modern 
Salesmanship" Sent FREE 

With my compliments I want to send you a most 
remarkable hook. "Modern Salesmanship." It will 
show you how you can easily become a Master Sales- 
man—a big money-marer. how our FREF, employment 
service will help select and secure a good selling posi- 
tion when you aro qualified and readv. And it Wlil 
give you si. cress stories ef former routine workers wiio 
aro now earning amazing salaries as salesmen. Mall 
the coupon to-day for the interesting FREE book. It 
may be the turning-point in your life. 

NATIONAL SALESMEN'S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Depl. 30-C CHICAGO. ILLS. 

National Salesmen's Training Association, 

Dcpt. 30-C, Chicago, Ills. 

I simply want to see the facts. Send me free 
your book. "Modem Salesmanship." and Proof that 
1 can become a Master Salesman. Also tell how vou 
can help mo to a position, and send list of lines with 
openings for Salesmen. 



Xame. 



Address 

City Slato. 

Age Occupation.. 



What the Fans Think 

Continued from page 10 

is the greatest actress in the world. She 
is no longer a Russian, but an American, 
a real American, to be sure. I firmly be- 
lieve that that foolish "Nazimova craze" 
is over, but that people really have great 
respect for this great artist. Possibly Lil- 
lian Gish is the next greatest actress ; her 
emotions probably appeal to the entire 
public more than the emotions of Nazi- 
mova. Hov;ver this may be, the fact re- 
mains that Nazimova is, has been, and 
probably \. ill always be the greatest ac- 
tress. 

Why, if every actor or actress had the 
power of acting as Xazimova, there would 
be no need of words being thrown on the 
screen. Alkxander Arnold. 

468 Dayton Avenue, Apartment 7, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

"The Bernhardt of the Movies." 

I am usually too busy with other more 
important matters to write many letters, 
but after reading your article in the De- 
cember Picture-Play entitled "Who's the 
Bernhardt of the Movies?" I couldn't re- 
] frain from answering. The author said : 
: "What a Duchcssc de Lanqclais Claire 
! Windsor would have made !'' He also 
I said: "Claire Windsor may touch the 
I heights Norma is aiming for." Could any- 
j thing be more ridiculous? I can't under- 
stand how any one could ever consider 
Claire Windsor an actress. She is pretty 
— if one likes the rice-pudding prettiness. 
I think Norma Talmadge's work in "The 
Eternal Plame" was perfect. Her por- 
trayal of the nun! I defy any one to do 
better. As for reaching the heights, 
Norma Talmadge has already reached the 
heights, provided she has the right ma- 
terial to work with, and she certainly 
doesn't depend on a dressmaker. I admit 
Claire Windsor is getting better. Her 
work with Lois Weber was perfectly ter- 
rible. She evidently has some one very 
much interested in her, from the amount 
of press notices she gets. I hope you 
won't be offended by my frankness. I 
couldn't help but defend one so lovable 
and talented as Norma Talmadge. 

/ think the Bernhardt of the movies is 
Pola Negri, but, as you say, she is a for- 
eigner. Then my opinion is that Norma 
Talmadge comes as near it as any one 
else. W. T. Mays. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

A Plea for Reform. 

As an ardent admirer of Helen Fergu- 
son, I want to criticize a fan's statement 
that her name be dropped from the list of 
coming stars. This fan from Boulder. 
Colorado, could not have witnessed "Hun- 
gry Hearts." There is real depth to her 
work in this picture. 

Oh, why do picture fans condemn so 
cruelly? 

We always judge from the worst pic- 
tures. I am reforming. Won't others? 

Elburn, 111. M. G. 

An Ardent Fan, Indeed ! 

For months I have been reading your 
magazine and find pleasure in reading 
"What the Fans Think," which is strictly 
a department for fans, and for real fans 
only. 

Of late I have noticed that some fans 
of an untrue sort have wedged their way 
into this department. There are persons 
of all ages who go to the movies and find 
great pleasure in worshioing the stars. 
And when I say worship I mean literally 
that they cherish each picture and fondly 

Continued on page 103 
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Learn to Draw 
at Home 

Illustrators, Cartoonists, Commercial 
Artists earn big money. $25 to S100 a 
week and more. Learn at home in spare 
time under personal direction of one of 
America's most famous newspaper, maga- 
zine, advertising artists of 35 years' suc- 
cessful experience. 

BE AN ARTIST/ ™Ve"co"uFo~» 

Delightful, fascinating profes- / WASHINGTON SCHOOI 
sion. Womlerful new home- * OF ART, Inc., 

study method makes draw-ins / R Anni ioao mmUipm. 

Artist's Outfit FIIKK t" nrw stu- / Si-nd mo particulars of FREI 
denta. Write for iumilsomo book, * ARTIST'S OUTFIT offer wo 
"EIow to Become an Artist." / Free Book, *'How to Banna m 
Don't delay— write or Bend cou- . Artist." 
poll at once. Address / 

washingtoD school / §»^a^ii::iK:.viSi 

of Art, Inc., / AddreM 

Room 1969 Mar Jfn Bids., / 

Washington, D. C. / City State 



High School Course 
in 2 Years 



aide of" two years. Meets all 1 



You can complete 

this simplified Hi$h 
School Course at home in- 
ts for sntrance to colless 



AMERICAN SCHOOL 

DCDt. H.376 Dresel Ave. & 58th St. CHICAGO 



For Ideas. Photoplay 

Plots accepted any form; revised, criticised, copyrighted, 
mitrketed. Advice free. Universal Scenario Corporation. 
910^ Western Mut ual Life Bldg.. Los Angeles. Cal. 

33 YfAJfS TH£ STANDARD TRAIMNO 
SCHOOL FOR THCATf/E ARTS 

ALVIENE SCHOOL- 
PRAMAIIC ARTS 

FOUP SCHOOLS IN ONE. PRACTICAL STAGE 
TRAINING. THE SCHOOL'S STUDENTS STOCK ~<o, 
THEATRE AfFORO PUBUC STAGE APPEARANCES" 
Write lor catalog mentioning* Brady desired to 

D. IRWIN, Secretary 

43 W. 72d St. New York City 

.Between IJ'way & Central Park Wegt 

Movie Acting' 

Would you like to know if you are adapted to this 
work? Send 10c. for our Twelve-Hour Talent-Tester 
or Key to Movie Acting Aptitude and find whether 
or not you are suited to take up Movie Acting. 
Instructive and valuable. Send dime or stamps 
today. Interesting, illustrated Booklet on Movie 
Acting will also be included FREE I 
FILM INFORMATION BUREAU, Station R, Jackson, Mick 




Large List New 
Vaudeville Acts, 
Stage Monologs. 



PLAYS 



New Minstrel Choruses and Noveltj 
8ongs, Rlnekfaee Afterpieces and 
Crossfire. Musical Comedies and 
Revues, Musleal Headings. Noveltj 
Entertainments, Wles, Ben rds. 
Grease Paints and other Make-up 
Goods. ILLUSTRATED CAT- 
ALOG!'*: FREE. WRITE NOW. 
S. DENISON & CO. 



623 So. Wabash. Dept. 52 



Chicago 



MAKE MONEY 
SAT HOME s 



YOU can earn from $1 to $2 an hour in your spare time writ- 
ing show cards. Quickly and easily learned by our new 
simple "Instructograph" method. No canvassing or solicit- 
ing : we teach you how, guarantee you steady work at home 
no matter where you live, and pay yoy cash each week. 
Full particulars and Booklet Free. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
236 Ryric Building Toronto, Can 
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cLmotdElectrical Expert 




EARN *3500to$l< 



till 



a Year 



Trained "Electrical Experts" are in great 
demand at the highest salaries, and the 
opportunities for advancement and a big success in 
this line are the greatest ever known. 

"Electrical Experts" earn $70 to $200 a week. 

Fit yourself for one of these big 

paying positions. In my twenty 

years of Electrical Engineering I 

have gathered some wonderful and 

interesting facts about this great 

industry — "Vital Facts." Twill 

send them to you free. 



Leant at Home to 

Earn $12.00 to 

$30.00 a Day 

Today even the ordinary Elec- 
trician — the "screw driver" 
kind — is making money — big 
money. But it's the trained man 
—the man who knows the whys 
and wherefores of Electricity— 
the "Electrical Expert" — who is 
Picked out to "boss" ordinary 
Electricians — to boss Big Jobs — 
the jobs that pay. You, too, can 
learn to fill one of these jobs — 
spare-time only is needed. Be an 
"'Electrical Expert"— Earn $70 to 
$200 a week. 



Age or Lack of Expe- 

rienceNoDra-wback 

You don't have to be a College 
Man; you don't have to be a 
High School graduate. If you can 
lead and write English, my course 
will make you a big success. It is 



Some Features of 

My Course That 

Make SUCCESS 

Certain 

1. PracticalMoney-Mak- 

ing Instruction— no 
useless, high-sound- 
ing theory. 

2. Free Electrical Outfit. 

—Finest outfit ever 
sent out for home 
experiment and 
practical use. 

3. Free Employment Ser- 

vice. (Helps you get 
a good job.) 

4. Free Consulting Ser- 

vice. (No chance to 
get stuck on any- 
thing, while study- 
ing or afterward.) 

5. Free Engineering 

Magazine. 

6. Free use of my Elec- 

trical Laboratory. 

7. Extra Courses Free — 

Radio— Electrical 
Drafting. 

8. Spare Time Work- 

Special earn-while- 
you-leam lessons. 

9. Reduced prices on all 

Electrical Supplies. 
10. Cash Refund Guaran- 
tee Bond. 
These features are 
all explained In my 
big Free Book. 



the most simple, thorough, and successful Electrical 
Course in existence, and offers every man, regard- 
less of age, education, or previous experience, the 
chance to become, in a very short time, an "Elec- 
trical Expert." able to make from $70 to $200 a 
week. 

I Give You a Real 
Training 

As Chief Engineer of the 
Chicago Engineering Works, 
I know exactly the kind of training 
a man needs to get the best posi- 
tions at the highest salaries. Hun- 
dreds of my students are now 
earning $3,500 to $10,000 a year. 
Many are successful ELECTRI- 
CAL CONTRACTORS. 



Tour Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 

So sure am I that you can 
learn Electricity — so sure am 
I that after studying with me, you 
too, can get into the "big money" 
class in electrical work, that I will 
guarantee under bond to return 
every single penny paid me in 
tuition if, when you have finished 
my course, you are not satisfied it 
was the best investment you ever 
made. 

FREE— Electrical 

Working Outfit 

—FREE 

I give each student a Splen- 
did Outfit of Electrical Tools, 



Materials and Measuring Instruments absolutely 
FREE. I also furnish them with all supplies, in- 
cluding examination paper, and many other things 
that other schools don't furnish. You do PRAC- 
TICAL work— AT HOME with this Outfit. You 
start right in after the first few lessons to WORK 
AT YOUR PROFESSION in a practical way. 

Get Started Now- 
Mail Coupon 

I want to send you the "Vital Facts" of the 
Electrical Industry including my Electrical 
Book, Proof Lessons, and a sample of my guaran- 
tee bond all FREE. These cost you nothing and 
you'll enjoy them. Make the start today for a 
briKht future in Electricity. Send in the coupon 
-NOW. 

L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 

Chicago Engineering Works 

Dept. 443 1I{0 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 



Use this Free Outfit Coupon I 



L, L. COOKE, Chief Engineer, 
| Chicago Engineering Works, Dept. 44S 

12150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Dear Sir:— Send at once the "Vital Facts" | 
I containing Sample Lessons, your Big Book, I 

I 1 and full particulars of your Free Outfit and ! 
Home Study Course— all fully prepaid, with- 1 
. out obligation on my part. 

• 

I Name ■ 

I Address. j 

j CitvandState \ 

I Occupation Age I 



The'Cooke Trained Man is the "BigPay'Man 
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uJask Gmbroidered ollks ? 

^hink twice! Consider this safety -test 



DERHAPS you believe that 
the soap you are now using 
for the more hardy type of fine 
garments would be safe for the 
very finest and most delicate 
things you own. But are you 
really sure? 

Perhaps we can help you to be 
sure before you imperil a deli- 
cate fabric. 

Here is the Test: 
Ask yourself: 

"Would I be -willing to 
use the soap for my face?" 

Women who have never before 
felt absolute confidence in a 



soap for their most precious 
garments have adopted Ivory 
Flakes because it meets this 
face-test conclusively and dis- 
tinctively. 

For Ivory Flakes is Ivory Soap! 

Yes, just the same Ivory Soap 
which has protected faces and 
hands for 44 years — pure, mild, 
gentle, white — changed only in 
form — flaked for instant wash- 
bowl suds. 

Ivory Flakes has a real margin 
of safety for the sheerest, most 




delicate-hued silks. Yet it is 
economical enough to use for 
cottons, linens, and fibre-silks 
which deserve,hutse\c\om. receive, 
such prudent care. 

Wouldn't you like to have a 
free sample of Ivory Flakes and 
the attractively illustrated 
booklet, "The Care of Lovely 
Garments?" A note or a post- 
card addressed as suggested in 
the lower lefc-hand corner will 
bring them. 

The full-size package of Ivory 
Flakes may be had at grocery 
and department stores. 

PROCTER 6c GAMBLE 



4<oior embroidery on rose 
crepe tie chine — %recn, yellow, 
red, blue. 

Safe after 6 washings 

Miss R. bought this delicate 
and costly negligee on Fifth 
Avenue. When it needed 
cleaning, she washed it — 
easily, quickly, economically, 
safely — with Ivory Flakes. 
We wish you could see how 
bright and fresh it is now, 
after six such launderings! 

(Thit garment and its owner's tetter 
are on file in the Procter 6>* Gamble 
office.) 
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FREE — This package and booklet 



A sample package of Ivory Flakes and the 
beautifully illustrated booklet, "The Care 
of Lovely Garments," will be sent to you 
without charge on application to Section 
47-CF, Dept. of" Home Economics, The 
Procter fie Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 



SMaltes dainty clothes last longer 




Copyright 1923, by Tho Procter 6 GamtiU Co., Cincinnati 
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\\7HEN Pauline Frederick left pictures to go on the stage the R-C company began looking about for a girl 
to play the parts originally intended for her. Here is the lucky girl — her name is Derelys Perdue. 
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This remarkable piece of quadruple exposure in "Omar the Tentmaker" is one of the finest 
examples of how trick photography is being used to obtain imaginative and artistic effects. 

WITH fiercely flaming eyes, the sheiky Oriental 
leaned forward. His whole bearing was men- 
acing. His nostrils twitched, while his flow- 
ing robes shook with the anger that seemed to fill his 
soul. A snarl distorted his lips, as he lifted his hand, 
clutching tightly, to the level of his shoulder. For 
one instant he held it poised there, and then brought 
it down as if to crush the tiny earthen jar which stood 
on the letter's wheel beside him. 

The next instant I expected 
to see the vessel shiver and fall 
to pieces, but- 

Instead the swarthy threat- 
ening hand seemed to waver 
momentarily, an inch above the 
dull gray of the jar's substance ; 
then slowly relax. The sheik- 
ish face lost its hard lines and 
a half smile hovered about the 
lips. 

"C'est ca! That's-a eet !" A 
voice tinged with accent of 
French broke the stillness. The 
speaker, I noted, was not the 
director. No. It was the 
camera man, who had been gaz- 
ing intently at the enacting of 
the scene directly through the 
aperture of his instrument. He 
seemed to be in authority. 

I had watched the proceeding 
— which took place, of course, 
on a picture set — attentively, 
but its purport puzzled me. 
First of all. the wrath of the 
sheik, who, I afterward learned 

second, his sudden change of disposition, which had 
evidently saved the newly finished earthen vessel from 
destruction; lastly, the camera man's assumption of 
command. What did it all signify? Why was the 

scene so incomplete? Was this all there 

> And then I remembered that double exposures some- 
times look rather funny if you only see one phase of 



Double exposure made possible some of the most 
effective scenes in "Borderland." 



was in realitv a shah : 



Magic Shadows 



What double exposure photography 

By Edwin 

llllllimiHii;:^ 

them. I concluded that this — well, no 

matter 

To eliminate any dallying, it was a 
double exposure in the making, or 
rather a triple or quadruple and with 
trimmings. How complicated, pho- 
tographically speaking, only a detailed 
explanation will indicate. 

Mayhap you have viewed the fin- 
ished scene already. It occurs in 
"Omar the Tentmaker," starring Guy 
Bates Post. It is not one of the tre- 
mendously important sequences, but it 
is an artistic bit of action, that pul- 
sates with sentiment and fancy. 

The setting is the potter's shop, 
where the "shapes of clay" material- 
ize for the Persian poet. On one side 
of the room sits Omar dreaming. He sees suddenly 
glimmering on the surface of one of the earthen pots 
a miniature shadowy semblance of his beloved Shireen. 
He beholds also the potter studying the result of his 
craft. In a twinkling this potter is transformed in 
Omar's reverie into his arch-enemy, the Shah. The 
ghostly robed figure rises threateningly above the earthen 
vessel whereon Omar's imagination conjures the figure 
of his beloved. The Shah raises his hand as if to crush 

the image. But as he starts 
to do so, the potter himself 
supplants the vision, and in 
an abrupt fit of dissatisfac- 
tion, demolishes his own 
work. His action, of course, 
has mingled strangely with 
the dream of the poet, even 
as actual happenings like the 
shutting of a door, or the 
clangor of an alarm clock, 
become part of our own 
dreams during sleep. 

I cite this example because 
it so aptly represents a new 
tendency in double-exposure 
photography. It discloses a 
spirit artistic and at once 
popularly appealing. It dem- 
onstrates that like the mini- 
ature, and other devices, so- 
called trick photography is 
assuming its rightful place in 
the ornamenting and adorn- 
ing of the purposes of the 
story, by kindling the im- 
agination, and luring the muse of poetry from her high 
domain. 

Some years ago double exposures generally meant to 
the fan just two things — a single actor playing two roles 
and the somewhat phony airplane and wild-animal thrills 
in slapstick comedies. Later, this sort of photography 
also permitted the taking of spiritistic pictures, of which 
"Earthbound" was undoubtedly the most significant. 
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of Mystery 



is doing for the art of the screen. 

Schallert 
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Basically, the same principles are be- 
ing exploited now, but for the pur- 
pose of invoking a higher artistic im- 
agination. 

There was a time, of course, when 
everybody was mad on the subject of 
dual roles. Producers and directors 
broke their necks to outdo each other 
in the number of such pictures. They 
had actors shaking hands with them- 
selves, handing themselves books and 
papers, and — thanks oftentimes to the 
presence of a real living double — even 
falling on their own necks or fighting 
themselves. 

No double exposure of this kind — 
provided it is a double exposure, and 
most of them are — can be made successfully unless the 
movements of the actor portraying the two roles are 
timed to the fraction of a second. In very difficult 
scenes a metronome aids 
in keeping the proper 
tempo, and always, when 
the action is in progress 
the camera man counts 
one, two, three, four, et 
cetera. The actor will 
be instructed to speak on 
the count of twenty, to 
laugh on the count of 
twenty-four, to look in- 
sulted at thirty, and to 
"shake hands with him- 
self" at thirty-five. Rec- 
ord is kept of this count, 
so that when the second 
exposure is made — on 
the same film, of course 
— the actions of both 
characters which a star 
plays, may, by identical 
timing, be made to syn- 
chronize. Even with 
these precautions a man 
playing two roles will oc- 
casionally get angry a bit 
too soon or become in- 
sulted too late, or else 
shake hands with him- 
self at the wrong time — 
with very weird results 
of dismemberment, ow- 
ing to the division of the 
scene into two parts. 
Then the entire proceed- 
ing will have to be gone 
through again. 

Picture technicians nearly all agree that one of the 
cleverest dual-role features was Mary Pickford's "Little 
Lord Fauntleroy." Here Miss Pickford played two 







Double exposure was used very effectively in "All Souls Eve." 



widely varying characters, and in many scenes these 
appeared together. The young Lard Fauntleroy was 
seen to pass behind a chair in which Dearest, his mother, 

was sitting, and in one 
scene had apparently to kiss 
her affectionately. To cel- 
luloid the embrace, Man- 
as Dearest was photo- 
graphed first. Then a sil- 
houette of her face was cut 
out of cardboard, so that 
it exactly corresponded to 
the position of Dearest's 
head when she was filmed. 
and Miss Pickford as the 
young peer then had to 
place a kiss upon the card- 
board lips, properly timed 
and photographed. 

In nearly all such scenes, 
perfect as they may be 
technically, there is want- 
ing the true objectives — 
artistic reality. You know- 
that one person is playing 
two roles, and in watching 
the adroit piece of technical 
business you lose sight of 
the meaning of the scene. 
It is a case of the house di- 
vided against itself, and no 
matter how furiously a per- 
son may seem to argue with 
himself, or how fervently 
he may seem to protest de- 
votion for himself, you feel 
as if the dTamatic action 
would benefit if the identity 
of the two characters were 
really distinct. It is for 
this reason that dual roles have lost their popularity 
with the best producers, and the technical wizards are 
Continued on page 96 




The dignified use of double exposure in "Earthbound" opened up 
a new era for trick photography. 
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Photo by Evans 

One expects Barbara La Marr to be as bizarre as some of her pictures* 

Pre-Views and First Impressions 

A few simple confessions of an interviewer who is also a fan and 
some sidelights on a star-strewn pilgrimage through Hollywood. 

By Helen Klumph 

IN a world where politicians have to declare a party 
platform, ministers a dogma, and workmen their 
union cards, something ought to he done ahout 
interviewers and critics. Before accepting Miss Blanks' 
verdict that handsome Harold would make an ideal 
husband, people ought to find out whether her notion 
of an ideal husband is Warren G. Harding, Willard 
Mack, or Landru. And before swallowing Mr. Quib- 
ble's lush remarks about Miss Follies' beautiful char- 
acter, the casual reader really ought to know just 
how immune he is to prop smile number three. 
Every interviewer has his prejudices; if he hadn't 



he wouldn't be an interviewer, he'd be an 
angel. 

So before presenting to you half-minute 
interviews with some of the most interest- 
ing people in Hollywood, I will admit that 
my judgment is sadly warped. I am the 
sort of person who writhes whenever a 
tear-stained blond kiddie comes on the 
screen and prays. I take a keen delight 
in the sinister villainies of Erich von Stro- 
heim. I am in favor of unhappy endings 
for all heroines who bounce about kissing 
everything but the kitchen stove good-by 
whenever they are going away for five 
minutes. I think Jackie Coogan and Baby 
Peggy are better screen actors than mosi 
of the veterans from the stage will ever 
be. Marshall Neilan's ingenuity means 
much more in my life than all the ex- 
quisite landscapes Maurice Tourneur evei 
filmed. I am in favor of slaughtering the 
scenario writers responsible for the recent 
pictures of Gloria Swanson and Viola 
Dana, because I harbor a belief that they 
are both good actors. And though I al- 
ways join in the chorus that proclaims 
"William is greater than Cecil," I often 
miss seeing a William de Mille production, 
but never one of Cecil's. 

But this is the most illuminating con- 
fession of all. Unlike Merton who went 
to Hollywood and stumbled over a studio 
full of feet of clay belonging to his for- 
mer screen idols, I went to Hollywood 
and liked many of my screen favorites in 
person even better than I had on the 
screen. Hollywood held many surprises 
for me, but few shocks. 

Exit Incense, Purple Plush, and Hokum. 

There was Barbara La Marr, for in- 
stance, who is one of the most gorgeous 
sights that ever graced a screen. I fully 
expected to find her in real life rather 
like her Zarcda in "Trifling Women," a 
queen of hokum comparable to the best 
efforts ever put out by Theda Bara. ] 
planned to ask her press agent to intro 
duce me some day when I felt strong 
enough to survive a cloud of incense. But 
I met her quite by accident out on the 
Louis B. Mayer lot where she was work- 
ing in a scene of "The Hero." Dressed 
in gingham and looking rather plaintive 
after a wearing day of heavy scenes, she 
gave none of the impression of hauteur 
that her pictures give. 

Seeing a book under her arm, I thought. 
"Oh, why can't she be more original' 
They all are using the bookworm pose 
this season !" She smiled understandingly. 

"I never really read this," she confided to me in a 
rich, slightly accented voice. "I haven't the faintest 
idea what it is about. I can't read between scenes 
because it takes my mind off my part. But I always 
hold a book open on my lap because it keeps people 
from interrupting me." 

A few days later I saw her just after she had been 
interviewed. The interviewer had expected some 
strange apparition and was obviously disconcerted by 
hearing Miss la Marr remark that she simply couldn't 
diet so long as she had such a good cook. The inter- 



Pre- Views and First Impressions 
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Here is a surprise for people who think that Cecil De Mille's taste always runs to splendor. This is the little dining room where 

William and Cecil De Mille and Jeanie iY:acpherson plan their productions. 



viewer wanted opinions on Oriental philosophy, not 

food. "But isn't it true that you just adore the Koran?" 

she asked anxiously. "I may 

enjoy reading it," admitted the 

far-from- fulsome Miss La 

Marr, "but please don't say 

that I adore a great religious 

work." 

"Then isn't it true that you 
go in for all sorts of unusual 
things?" the interviewer asked 
desperately. 

At that the beautiful Bar- 
bara's temper and her sense 
of humor had a stiff battle. 
Her sense of humor won. and 
she didn't walk out on the in- 
terview. "Unusual ? Well, 
I can stand on my head for 
you, if that would be suffi- 
ciently unusual." 

Her sense of humor was 
put under an even more se- 
vere strain one afternoon 
when she was driving me to 
my hotel after an afternoon 
spent together. Her car, a 
stunning big roadster was al- 
most new, and she showed her 
pride in it in a naive, out- 
spoken way. As she drove 
past a corner, a car shot from 
the side street and in turning 
crashed into us broadside. 
Barbara was furious. The 
driver rushed up to see how 
badly he had hit us. He 
apologized profusely, admitted 
that the blame was all his. and 
then as he was fishing around 

in his pockets for a card and explaining that he would 
pay all damages, he recognized her, and an effulgent 



Photo by Rlchcc 

Only recently has the camera begun to do justice to 
Agnes Ayrcs. 



smile spread over his face. "Oh, Miss La Marr," he 
beamed, "you'll never know what this means to me." 

Her lips curved quiz- 
zically in her character- 
istic smile, and she got 
back in the car trembling 
with mingled indignation 
and laughter. 

And that is Barbara, as 
she really is. She does 
her posing where it be- 
longs — before the camera. 

An Intelligence Test. 

Another surprise was in 
store for me when I met 
Agnes Ayres. Some flip- 
pant friends had sug- 
gested that I take her an 
intelligence test, and I 
thought it a pretty good 
idea myself. That is, un- 
til I met her. How the 
camera managed until 
"Borderland" to conceal 
her nimble intelligence I'll 
never understand. 

Hollywood Fidelity. 

Most of the husbands 
and wives I met in the 
motion-picture colony 
seemed to hold each other 
in high regard, and that 
wasn't at all what I had 
expected. There must be 
something in these wild 
tales of infidelity that the 
newspapers feature so 
strongly. "Yes, there 
must be," Mabel Ballin admitted, when I asked her 
if Hollywood lived down to her expectations. "Just 
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A glimpse of Pola Negri's Hollywood home from 
the garden. 

this morning Hugo went out of our apart- 
ment at the Hollywood Hotel with some suit 
cases of costumes he had offered to take over 
to the studio for me. And the chambermaid 
jumped to conclusions right away. She must 
have seen something like that before. She told 
me that she was terribly sorry to see that the 
mister was leaving me." 

Early Hours. 

Curiously enough, although I used to believe that 
there was some truth in the wild tales that news- 
papers told of Hollywood, I never swallowed some 
of the other legends about the place. There was the 
one, for instance, about the girls who rarely go to 
parties, much as they want to, but who always go to 
bed at nine o'clock. To my amazement I found when 
I reached Hollywood that it was really true. While 
they are working on a picture, the really ambitious 
young players such as Pauline Starke, Helen Fergu- 
son, Patsy Ruth Miller and others actually retire at 
nine o'clock. All, that is, except Colleen Moore. She 
goes to bed as soon as she comes home from the studio 
— about seven-thirty. "We are just a hick town." 
Colleen assured me, "that dresses up on Saturday 
night, steps out, and tries to look accustomed to it." 

Avid followers of stars' beauty recipes might try this 
early retiring. The players say it works wonders. 



Where De Mille's Orgies Begin. 

A fascinating pastime is trying to piece together a portrait 
of a man from his work. One can imagine Cecil De Mille 
in the midst of perfume, music, dim lights, chiffon curtains, 
big floor cushions, and sinuous pets. In fact, so many peo- 
ple have imagined it, that a legend has grown up to the effect 
that he works amid Lucullan splendors. It was an impres- 
sive fable, but only that. Herewith is presented a photograph 
that tells the crude truth. It shows William and Cecil De 
Mille and Jeanie Macpherson in the little apartment at the 
top of the laboratory building on the Lasky lot where they 
have luncheon every day and plan their productions. 

But since I've taken away the legendary Mr. De Mille sug- 
gested by his extravagant productions, let me introduce as a 
substitute, the real Mr. De Mille. The difference between him 
and the average man you meet is the difference btween a diplo- 
mat and a politician. He talks with such great charm that 
everything he says seems important. His brother William re- 
tires behind a mask of somewhat cryptic and sour remarks. 
Miss Macpherson cheerily urges them on and makes sug- 
gestions. And this is where and how the spectacular scenes 
of the De Mille pictures are planned. 

A Little Friendly Criticism. 

Charles Ray doesn't have quite so many close-ups of him- 
self in his pictures as he used to, but he is still open to 
criticism. Hearing that Patsy Ruth Miller was going to play 
with him in "The Girl I Loved" her friends chorused, "Isn't 

it too bad? We won't see much of 
Pat on the screen for a while." 



A Friend in Need. 

Cullen Landis is the sort of friend 
to have. He will do anything, even 
to endangering his position with a 
company if it will help some one he 
likes. One day the girl playing op- 
posite him wanted to go to the train 
to meet her fiance who was return- 
ing from a long trip. There was 
just a possibility, though, that the di- 
rector would need her that after- 
noon, so he insisted that she should 
stay in the studio. There were three 
or four scenes of Cullen alone to be 
taken, after which she came in. Cul- 
len took her aside and told her to 
go to the train, and he would make 
it all right. Then he began to stall. 
Each time a scene was taken he 
would do something wrong. After 
a little while one of the electricians 
caught on to what he was doing and 
helped him by putting one of the 
lights out of commission and spend- 
ing a long time fixing it. The direc- 
tor hadn't a chance in the world of 
getting to the girl's scenes that aft- 
ernoon. 

On another occasion the obliging 

Mr. Landis had a scene with a girl 

where he was supposed to grab 

• her by the shoulder and shake her. 

The dress she had on was an old 

evening gown of her own, and the 

company had guaranteed that if it 

got damaged or torn in any way they 

would pay her 

Claire Windsor would be 

readily forgiven if she put 

on a few airs in real life. 

Photo by CUrcnee S. Bull 




the original 
purchase price. 
So, when the 
fight scene 
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came Cullen grabbed hold of the trim- 
ming on the front of her dress and 
tore for dear life. 

And he is such an earnest and hard- 
working young man most of the time 
that neither of the directors suspected 
him of guile. 

The Formal Miss Windsor. 

The distinction of being one of the 
few girls on the screen who really 
look aristocratic has so long belonged 
to Claire Windsor that one could easily 
forgive her if she were a little formal 
and distant in real life. But she isn't. 
Knowing that I was going out to the 
Goldwyn studio to visit one morning, 
she offered to come and call for me. 
She arrived, a veritable fashion pic- 
ture. But under her arm there was 
a crumpled brown paper package, 
which she deposited on my dresser. 
Out of it she drew a bottle of milk, 
a somewhat bashed-in lemon, and a 
straw. 

"I'm on a diet, you know," she an- 
nounced quite casually, after we had 
exchanged the conventional Awfulry- 
glad-to-meet-you. "And I have to drink this 
every half hour. I thought you'd rather have 
me bring it in here than pull up along the 
side of the road somewhere. But if you're 
around with me long enough, you'll get used 
to that. I have four bottles more down 
the car that I have to drink to-day." 

There is always much speculation about Miss 
Windsor getting married again. She is very pop- 
ular, and some prominent wealthy men are numbered 
among her admirers. When she took me up to the 
estate of a wealthy bachelor to show me his won- 
derful gardens, I remarked that it would be 
thrilling to spend money so lavishly as he did. 
"Not for me," Claire objected. "I 
wouldn't give up working in pictures ; 
I enjoy it. And when you're in pictures 
you don't have time to spend much." 
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Spare Time Occupations. 

Ruth Roland is so busy most of the time 
that a little leisure palls upon her. So when- 
ever she has some spare time she sells the 
house she is living in, buys another, and start? 
remodeling it. Accompanying this article is her 
latest acquisition. And speaking of homes, every 
one, apparently, wants to see what Pola Negri"s 
looks like. The street is thronged with sightseers 
almost every day. who are greatly impressed 
by the big, rambling old English structure. 

Hollywood Idols. 

I have often wondered if the fans' favorite 
star was also the favorite of the motion-pic- 
ture industry. For Mary Pickford every one 
in the Western motion-picture colony has the 
greatest respect and admiration, but Norma 
Talmadge seems to be more genuinely popu- 
lar. Pressed for a reason for this, some one 
told me that it all depended on how fond you 
were of democracy. As a typical illustration 
he told of the Will Hays dinner. 
After every one was seated, Doug- 
las Fairbanks and Mary Pickford 



Ruth Roland has a little spare time she buys a new home 
and starts remodeling it. 

arrived, smiled and bowed to every one, exchanged 
greetings with Mr. Hays, and took their departure. 
An attractive young woman named Norma Tal- 
madge had been there ever since the hour 
specified on the invitations, mingling around 
with the crowd, looking up old friends and 
making many new ones. 

Here and There. 

Now it is far from my intention to tell 
you that all motion-picture players are like 
these — unassuming, modest, unselfish, young 
people. .There are any number of prepos- 
terously conceited, theatrical hams. There is 
one man, for instance, once a star, but now 
just a supporting player who recently com- 
plained to his director that a scene must be 
written into the picture showing him with his 
shirt torn open at the throat and the bellows 
k of bis abnormal chest expansion at work. 
a "My fans will rise up in revolt if they don't 
see me at my best," he assured every one 
within hearing, in all seriousness. There are 
brawny Western heroes who use perfume. 
In fact, one cannot half appreciate the utter 
genuineness of Art Acord until he has met 
some of the other cowboy players. There are 
innumerable young women who are listed by 
the casting director as extras, but who have 
the hauteur of comedy ducbesses. There are 
people who boast of Rolls-Royces and furtively 
ride on street cars. 

These people have provided some great 
material of late for the satirical fiction writ- 
ers. They are a rapidly passing type, 
however. The really big favorites among 
the players are genuinely charming. If 
you met them, you might be surprised — 
as I was frequently, but you wouldn't be 

v . ,_._ .., disillusioned. They 
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utter genuineness of Art are worthy of the 
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Tommy and a group of governors at White Sulphur Springs. The second man on his right is George Ade. 

"Our Leading Citizen" 

And how it came to be made as a picture, together with some things 
you may be interested in knowing about its hero, Thomas Meighan. 

By Charles Gatchell 



A FEW months ago a picture was released called 
"Our Leading Citizen," starring Thomas 
Meighan. It was from an original story by 
George Ade. and a reviewer, in commenting on it, said, 
"If your father or brother doesn't like the movies on 
the ground that they are oversentimental and untrue 
to life, take him to 'Our Leading Citizen.' If that 
picture doesn't convert him, nothing will." For this 
was no fantastic tale of a Cinderella caught up in gay 
cabaret life — of a criminal, battling his way to romance 
and riches — of hectic love in the South Sea Isles. It 
was just a human story of a likable but lazy lawyer 
in a typical American small town who woke up to his 
responsibilities— a quiet comedy in homespun — a Mc- 
Cutcheon cartoon in five reels. 

Ordinarily this picture would have come and gone 
without further comment — a delight to many, and, of 
course, a disappointment to some — like the majority of 
pictures which invite no heated discussions either by 
being superlatively good, or exceedingly bad. 

But shortly after its release a bomb was exploded 
in the pages of this magazine in the form of a letter 
from a fan. a young woman who had seen the film 
and who could not contain her indignation over the fact 
that so likable a star as Thomas Meighan "should be 
wasted by having to appear in such a tiresome and 
stupid story — a story which, she believed, could appeal 
to no one but middle-aged men, and which, therefore, 
was not worth doing. The criticism, from the point 
of view of her likes and dislikes, was sincerely and 
convincingly presented, and as I read it — having en- 
joyed "Our Lending Citizen" almost well enough to 
place it in my own private list of the "ten best" of the 
year — my heart sank. That this opinion would be 



shared by other fans I did not doubt. But could it be, 
I asked myself, the verdict of a majority? 

The answer came in the form of letters from other 
fans — some of. which you have read— who had liked 
the picture as well as the first fan critic had disliked 
it ; and since I chanced to know something about the 
unusual circumstances surrounding the making of this 
picture, and of how these were bound up in the hopes 
and plans of the star who played in it. it occurred to 
me that all this would interest the many admirers of 
Thomas Meighan. 

The reason for this was emphasized when the papers 
recently announced that Thomas Meighan had been 
asked to give a special showing of his second George 
Ade picture, then just completed, before the State gov- 
ernors who had gathered from all parts of the coun- 
try at White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, to hold 
their annual conference for the discussion of national 
problems. This was an honor unique in the annals of 
motion pictures. To understand just how it came about 
we must go back and tell some things not generally 
known about Thomas Meighan and his career. 

I wonder that some one has not used Meighan's 
career as one of those object lessons to young men just 
starting out in life, of how, by using good judgment 
in the seizing of the right opportunities when they come 
along, and by letting go by those which give the prom- 
ise of fortune without sound basis beneath them, a man 
may achieve success. For Meighan is one of the few 
stars who has worked wisely toward the end of con- 
trolling his own destiny. Few of the stars, as you 
know, have either the disposition or the ability to do 
this. Too often fate suddenly lifts them up, and as 
suddenly lets them drop — bewildered, scarcely under- 
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standing what has happened. Or if 
they try to control their own destiny, 
they botch the job. 

It wasn't that way with Tommy — 
not on the upgrade. And I predict 
that he'll not descend on any tobog- 
gan. 

To begin — he was a trained actor 
before he ever faced a camera. He 
had played with many of the big stage 
stars — notably with David Warfield — 
and had had the leading role in George 
Ade's "The College Widow," both 
here and in England. 

Then he began in pictures and after 
playing acceptably in several produc- 
tions he burst into sudden prominence 
that insured his being starred when 
''The Miracle Man" came as a miracle 
indeed to the motion-picture industry. 
Other screen players have undergone 
similar experiences. Charles Ray was 
made by a part in a single picture, 
"The Coward," Valentino by "The 
Four Horsemen," and Betty" Comp- 
son by the same stroke of fortune that 
gave Tommy his big boost, to name 
but a few. 

Rut the difference between Meighan 
and the others was that he had not 
been merely a pawn in the hands of 
destiny. Several years before, while 
on his way to Europe to play in "The 
College Widow" he became acquainted 
with Robert H. Davis, the magazine 
editor, who, at that time, had just pur- 
chased the famous story by Frank L. 
Packard, and who let him read it. 
Meighan always kept the story in mind, 
and when George M. Cohan procured 
the dramatic rights for it Tommy 
went to him. "George," he said, "I 
wish you'd make me a promise that 
no matter who you sell the movie 
rights of 'The Miracle Man' to, you'll 
put in a provision that I'm to' play 
the part of the crook." Cohan is a 
man of generous impulses. Also a 
man of his word. He thrust out his 
hand. "It's a bargain," he said. 

Then Meighan began campaigning 
to find some one who would under- 
take to make the picture with him. 
By good fortune, he was able to in- 
terest George Loane Tucker, after 
failing to interest others. What "The 
Miracle Man" did both for those who 
appeared in it and for motion pictures 
in general, you already know. 

Then Famous Players starred him, 
and he might easily have gone the way 
of many another, either taking con- 
tentedly what came his way until a 
monotonous succession of similar pic- 
tures wore out the interest of the 
fans, or he might have gone out to 
found his "own company," with about 
one chance out of ten of surviving. 

Instead, he began to put his time 
and thought upon the job he had, be- 
lieving that the opportunity was there 
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Meighan is a difficult subject for the casual interviewer. You have to 
catch him off his guard to get him to talk about himself. 
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if he wanted to make it. Without making any prepos- 
terous demands, he started to offer suggestions, to con- 
fer with the directors and with the heads of the com- 
pany about every phase of the work — his stories, his 
casts, and so on. When he saw a thing which he 
thought might be improved he tried to convince the 
person in authority as to how it could be improved. 

On one occasion, for example, he was told that the 
company had been obliged suddenly to make up and 
announce their program of pictures for the next six 
months, and that they had selected two stories — the 
best they could get at the moment — for him. 

"Will you give me forty-eight hours to see if I can't 
get two that will be more satisfactory to all of us?" 

The time was granted, and two days later he appeared 
with two other stories for the procuring of which the 
production manager thanked him, for he agreed that 
Meighan had brought forward better material than they 
had been able to offer at the time. 

As a result of that sort of cooperation he gradually 
took on more and more responsibility, and as the com- 
pany heads found his judgment to be good they were 
glad to give him the chance to do so, with the final 
result that he was given practically full authority to 
select his stories, his cast, and his director, except when 
he is asked to appear in one of the big Paramount or 
De Mille specials, such as "Manslaughter," or that 
hodgepodge, "The Man Who Saw To-morrow," in 
which several stars appear. That means more work, 
but it also means that the person doing it is looking far 
ahead toward his own future, not merely at the thing 
at hand. 

And so, a few months ago, he decided to try to get 
the cooperation of some of the biggest writers in the 
country. 

He turned first to George Ade. He had known Ade 
for several years, ever since he had acted in Ade's 
stage productions, not in a mere casual way, but as a 
pal, a guest at Ade's big country estate in Indiana. 
And straight out to Ade's home he went again, deter- 
mined to induce him to write an original story. 

At first Ade demurred. Like many an author, he 
had been disappointed at the way his earlier stories had 
been garbled on the screen. The money was no induce- 
ment to him. And he was booked up by magazines and 
syndicates to do as much work as he wanted to under- 
take for some time to come. But Meighan insisted. 
"If you'll do it, George," he said, "I'll give you my 
personal guarantee that nothing will be altered without 
your O. K., that the titles will be your titles, and that 
the final production will be edited to meet your require- 
ments." 

"All right, Tommy," said Ade. "I'll do it— for you." 

And so "Our Leading Citizen" was made, and Ade 
was well enough satisfied with it to agree to write an- 
other, and when production began he came to New 
York to watch it in the making and to offer sugges- 
tions, as he had gone to California to help with the 
first one. 

When the picture was completed — the title is "Back 
Home and Broke" — Ade and Meighan ran down to 
White Sulphur Springs for a few days' rest. And while 
there Meighan met Ephraim F. Morgan, governor of 
West Virginia. The talk turned one evening to motion 
pictures, and the governor said that he regretted not 
having seen some of Tommy's recent pictures. Where- 
upon Meighan telephoned the Paramount exchange at 
Philadelphia and asked them to express at once a print 
of "Manslaughter." The print arrived the next day 
and was shown to the governor and his guests that 
night at the hotel. And that gave the governor an idea. 

"Haven't you got a new picture — one that hasn't 



had a showing anywhere," he inquired, "that you could 
show to all the governors during the conference?" 

"Sure!" said Meighan. 

A few minutes later a wire was sent to the New 
York Paramount office. It asked, not only for a print 
of "Back Home and Broke," but for a full evening's 
program, including an orchestra. 

The home office had found in the past that Meighan's 
ideas usually were good ones, and they felt that this 
one was. So they called up Doctor Hugo Reisenfeld, 
manager of the Rialto, Rivoli, and Criterion theaters, 
and conductor of the Rialto's famous orchestra, and 
asked him if he would go down and put on the show. 
Doctor Reisenfeld was only too glad to do anything 
for Tommy Meighan. He made up an orchestra of 
hand-picked musicians — the most capable ones he could 
get — he engaged the best singer and the best dancer avail- 
able — he took his own staff of men to handle the pro- 
jection and the lighting effects, and there in the ball- 
room of the Greenbriar Hotel, before the governors 
assembled, the showing was given with as much style 
as could have been obtained in the most glittering mo- 
tion-picture palace on Broadway. 

What the governors said afterward might be summed 
up in the words that the governor of North Carolina 
was reported to have whispered to the governor of 
South Carolina, namely, that it was a long time between 
pictures as good as that one. 

But more important, perhaps, was the speech that 
Meighan made when they turned the spotlight on him 
and made him come forward. It was a short speech. 
He acknowledged his indebtedness to Al Green, his 
director, and to the others who had cooperated with 
him, and then said that it had been a great pleasure 
to make that picture. "It's always a pleasure to make 
a picture from one of Mr. Ade's stories," he concluded, 
"because they're so human — and so clean." 

That last phrase characterizes not only Mr. Ade's 
stories, but Meighan's work on the screen and the man 
himself in the minds of his loyal personal following. 
The letters from his admirers that come to this and 
other magazines speak of his acting, his personality, 
his looks, but above all, they emphasize an unbounded 
admiration for him because his marriage has endured, 
because they believe him to be a loyal husband, a clean- 
living man. Though his constituency is by no means 
confined to mature persons, I have an idea his followers 
include a larger proportion of married persons than is 
the case with most of the popular stars. Certainly he 
seems to have a special appeal for the people who love 
the screen, but who have lost faith in many of the 
players. Other stars may prove a disappointment and 
a disillusionment, but Tommy Meighan is one on whom 
they feel they can depend absolutely. The following 
letter from a woman in New York City is an example 
of this attitude : 

The other day I read that Mr. Meighan was thinking of de- 
serting the screen for the speaking stage. The news was verv 
disappointing. When I told this to my husband, who is a 
Meighan fan, he said, "Well. I don't blame him if he does. 
The man is simply too decent for the conditions in the movies." 
This is a manly man's opinion of screen folk, and incidentally, 
of Mr. Meighan. 

But Tommy has no intention of deserting the screen. 
And though he is deserving of all the faith his followers 
have in him he would be the first to spring to the de- 
fense of his associates against the criticism of even his 
own most loyal admirers. Few of us have any con- 
ception of what a difficult thing it is to go through 
the first few years of being a star; to be flattered, to 
be admired, to be sought after by would-be parasites 
under the guise of friendship, to be badly advised, to 
Continued on p;ige 101 




Percy Marmont, who plays "Mark Sabre," as he appeared in a real Canterbury street, after the trial scene. 



THE ancient city of Canterbury, rooted in the 
traditions which surround its cathedral and the 
layers of British history which lie upon its walls 
and crumbling ruins, has grown complacent toward 
tourists from far and wide. Since the remote pilgrim- 
age sung of by Chaucer, Canterbury has been the ob- 
ject of one pilgrimage after another. People have 
swarmed into its crooked streets and lanes on foot and 
staff, astride the humble donkey, in gay and drab equip- 



ages of the Elizabethan and Victorian periods, atop 
picturesque tallyhos — and now in our times in chara- 
bancs — motorbuses — in palatial limousines and flivvers. 
Canterbury knows tourists as Washington knows poli- 
ticians, and pays no more attention. 

It remained for Harry Millarde, director of the Fox 
film production of "If Winter Comes," to lead into 
Canterbury a different sort of pilgrimage and for a time 
to stir the ancient city out of its complacency. 
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If you read the book you'll know at once that here are "High and 
Low Jinks." 



To an American, Canterbury is a sleepy town. They 
lock up the shops for lunch in Canterbury, and they 
lunch in a leisurely manner that would drive despair 
into the heart of an American business man, even the 
American small-town business man. Food in Canter- 
bury is an enjoyment as well as a necessity. Imagine 
what it would take to set such a town on its toes, to 
bring a tremendous outpouring from homes and shops, 
to fill the streets with an eager, gesticulating throng. I 
saw that happen in Canterbury, and knowing Canter- 
bury fairly well, I marveled. I asked myself if the 
cathedral had collapsed or had the Normans landed 
again on the Kentish shore. Neither. The excitement 
was occasioned by the coming of "The Canterbury 
Filmgrims." 

I found myself in the midst of the uproar. Every 
one talked. I talked. Of 
course my manner of speech set 
me down at once as an Ameri- 
can. I was the object of more 
interest than I had ever kin- 
dled before. Women asked me 
about Los Angeles. Boys of- 
fered to sell me post cards at 
cut rates. Men offered to buy 
me drinks. The excitement 
was without rhyme or reason. 
There seemed to be an idea 
that all the wonders of Ameri- 
can moviedom were to be un- 
folded that day. They ex- 
pected Charley Chaplin and 
Norma Talmadge to step right 
out of the cameras. 

It happened that I was in 
Canterbury as a tourist during 
the period last summer in which 
Mr. Millard-e and his company 
were shooting the exterior 
scenes for "If Winter Comes." 
Announcement of their coming 



had been printed in the papers, 
and it was to be expected that 
more or less interest would be 
aroused. But none imagined 
that the event was to be the 
talk of the town not only dur- 
ing the shooting, but for days 
and days afterward ; none knew 
that clerks were to desert their 
counters, that housewives were 
to drop their brooms, that 
troops of British youngsters 
were to skip school, that Kent- 
ish farmers were to drive in in 
such numbers. In short, none 
knew that Canterbury was to 
lock up shop, as it virtually did 
one day, to see just how an 
American film company trans- 
lated into the popular language 
of celluloid a British literary 
achievement. 

It saw. They are keen ob- 
servers, the British, and to my 
surprise they turned out to be 
enthusiastic. It was the first 
burst of enthusiasm I had en- 
countered in England. It was 
soon apparent that this enthusi- 
asm was not stirred any more 
by the novelty of the occasion 
than it was by the entrance of the people of Canter- 
bury into the very spirit of the production. 

Unlike the American crowd, a British throng such 
as that does not have to be held back by police or 
guards. They do not interfere with the business in 
hand. They push and jostle, they talk excitedly and 
they jam and squeeze forward, but seemingly of their 
own accord the}' set an imaginary line beyond which 
they must not step. They sense the atmosphere of 
the occasion, the technical requirements, and they stay 
within bounds. 

Now and again the crowd was made aware that sec- 
tions of it were l>eing photographed as a background 
for the actors, and it was then that the populace flung 
itself into "If Winter Comes." If the director wanted 
excitement, he got it by a word ; if he wanted quiet 




The Kentish Buffs, stationed in Canterbury, were called upon to impersonate the "Pinks" 

of Hutchinson's story. 
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and passivity, he got it by a word. 
It appeared to me that the British 
crowd is an unusually intelligent 
crowd and admirably suited to the 
purposes of a motion-picture direc- 
tor. At any rate, the populace of 
Canterbury leaped into the spirit of 
"If Winter Comes" in an extraordi- 
nary fashion. 

For two weeks I had been some- 
thing of a mystery about Canter- 
bury, particularly in my hotel. I 
was known of course as an Ameri- 
can. Other Americans came to Can- 
terbury, visited the cathedral, ram- 
bled over the old town, and departed. 
But I remained. I performed mys- 
terious rites with a typewriter for 
hours at a time in my hotel room. 
When Mr. Millarde and his company 
arrived, two and two were put to- 
gether by the hotel porter and a maid. 
I was an American. I wrote things 
on a typewriter. They decided I was 
connected with the films. Ameri- 
cans and films became synonymous 
for the time. They spread their 
story. My statements to the con- 
trary were not believed. I was fol- 
lowed about the streets by young- 
sters. The hotel maid asked me if 
I knew Wallace Reid. 

I hadn't then read "If Winter 
Comes." The arrival of the film 

The scene in front of the newspaper office. 
British crowds usually are better for a 
director to work with than American crowds. 




Ann Forrest plays the part of "Lady Tybar." 

company whetted my interest in the book, and I bought 
a copy. That settled it. My denials became more 
futile than ever. The young lady who sold me the 
book asked if I would read a scenario she had writ- 
ten. I remained in Canterbury two weeks after the 
Millarde company departed. It dawned on the folks 
around me then that perhaps I had been truthful in 
saying I was not connected with the movies. The 
youngsters no longer followed me about the streets. 
Young ladies no longer smiled at me. There was 
no crowd at the station to see me off, as there had 
been when Mr. Millarde and his company departed. 
I had become once more a plain American. 

Canterbury is the Tidborough of "If Winter Comes." 
The author of the book told Mr. Millarde that he 
had no particular city in mind as Tidborough, but 
the wisdom of the selection is apparent to one who 
has read the book and seen Canterbury. Canterbury 
has the Tidborough atmosphere. Due to the courtesy 
of Major Guy Leigh, of the Kentish Buffs, stationed 
in Canterbury, detachments of that regiment were 
utilized by Mr. Millarde as the "Pinks" of Hutchin- 
son's story. 

Continued on page 100 
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Geraldine Farrar's radiance never leaves her. 
is brilliant, intense. 



Even in a blond wig, she 



HARDLY a pretty woman," said Geraldine Farrar, looking 
in her mirror, "but shall we say interesting?" With that 
she flashed at me a quizzical twinkle out of gray-blue 
eyes. "Then you agree !" she teased, going on with her make-up. 

One always agrees with her. Forceful, compelling, she is 
irresistible, if not on that score, then because of her magnetic 
graciousness. Clever and wise, she knows that hearts are won 
by a smile, and a frown may lose an empire. Invariably she 
is gracious; infallibly she wins. But she saw far less in her 
mirror that day than was there. Let me tell you what I saw. 

Perhaps not pretty in the ordinary acceptance of the word, 
but a woman radiant, alive. That radiance never leaves her. 
At all hours, morning, noon, and night, at the studio and else- 
where, it is part of herself. As if she had plunged her face 
in some magic bath and raised it. clear-eyed, tingling, satin- 
smooth. However, it was no miraculous water she employed, 
no secret lotion of a court beauty long since gone, but a simple j 
prescription to be had by any one for the asking. Even I can 
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give it. Careful living and mental hygiene. 
The practice of either demands the exercise 
of a will. Combining the two, and resisting 
temptation, turns the will to iron. Behind 
Madame Geraldine's smile the iron will is 
there. 

It makes her rise at seven every day in the 
year. Coffee, bath, and an hour at her piano. 
In this she never falters. At home in New 
York, in California for a celluloid summer, 
even on a ranch in Wyoming, her routine is 
the same. Further, it means good, though 
not elaborate, food at hours regular as a clock's 
chime, no stimulants at all and, unless she is 
singing, bed at ten. 

This is the ordered routine of a prima donna. 
We like to think of them carrying on life in 
a whirl of excitement — orchids, limousines, 
champagne, and terrapin. More than once 
have I seen this one decline champagne for 
milk, but never refuse Irish stew. Orchids 
she dislikes because they're 
"soulless" and her car is built 
for service. She is intensely 
practical, rational. Life to her 
is a business, a manifold busi- 
ness, and she is its alert ex- 
ecutive. 

Often indeed I have 
thought of her at the presi- 
dential desk of a big cor- 
poration. It would have to 
be a far-reaching concern, 
though, engaged in supply- 
ing a needed commodity 
such as steel, or iron rails, 
or the building of bridges ; 
and her desk the helm. 
"Gerry" Farrar must wield 
power. She is unimagin- 
able otherwise. 

Her vigor, zest, and spirit 
of conquest are amazing. 
It comes, of course, from 
abundant good health and 
that mental hygiene. Her 
mind is looked after as 
carefully as her body. 
Wasteful habits of intro- 
spection, criticism, dwell- 
ing in the past or future, 
find no place in her 
strictly sanitary mentality. 
Each day is hers to live 
fully. To-morrow will 
take care of itself as yes- 
\ terday did. She 

jt Invariably Miss has made of her- 
i,.iffl Farrar's manner se lf an astonish- 
rhoto by iiartsook is gracious. jng success. 
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Own Screen 

cences giving an intimate 
years ago. Geraldine Farrar, 
this generation, is herein dis- 
her press-agent. 

Lusk 

■■■liilioilii^ 



You remember one of her 
pictures dating back four 
years, "The Hell Cat?" Not 
a pretty title, not to her taste, 
but she gave her best to its 
making. To me she gave no 
end of illuminating flashes of 
herself. 

Every scene was made 
where the action was written 
to take place, in Wyoming. 
The upper reaches of the 
Hudson River would have 
done as well — she said so her- 
self- — but that country would 
have not shown her a prima 
donna roughing it. Wyoming 
was rough as its native cactus 
and dry as its alkali that 
rasped nose and throat and 
eyes. The star had reason to 
live up to the title of her pic- 
ture and to make this a tur- 
bulent memoir rather than 
what it is. 

"Why should I make my- 
self disagreeable to you who 
are in the same boat?" she 
asked. So she wrote letters 
that snapped the lash at those 
actually responsible for exil- 
ing her to a place without 
baths, situated on a stream 
called the Stinking River. 

The company left New 
York in July, to be joined by 
Tom Santschi and Milton 
Sills who were dispatched 
from Los Angeles to play 
principal roles in "The Hell 
Cat." Before we reached 
Chicago Madame Geraldine's 
roses were parched by the 
heat, and her hampers of fruit 
dissolved into pulpy refuse. 
Westward Ho! is not a pleas- 
ant path to take when Sirius 
rules the heavens. The tour 
was so routed that we changed four times, once at 
three in the morning to await a train connecting at 
seven, but through it all she remained serene. Not 
that changing trains is a hardship amounting to mar- 
tyrdom, but in this instance it was one of life's little 
ironies. Farrar, the singer, always travels in a private 
car. The difference was calculated to temperamental ize 
a prima donna into a maniac. That is, some prima 
donnas. But when ours strolled through the dav coach 
in a cotton kimono, singing "Poor Butterfly" and bal- 
ancing a glass of lemonade, I knew once and for all 
she hadn't forgotten how to be an American girl. I 
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Forceful, compelling, Geraldine Farrar is irresistible. 



may add that the lemonade, which she shared with me, 
was a pledge of friendship that even now tastes de- 
licious. 

In Cody— named after "Buffalo Bill," not Lew- 
there was much to try the patience and test the en- 
durance of a woman used to rather more comforts than 
were to be found on the main street of a little Western 
town like nothing so much as a setting for a William 
S. Hart picture. Cowboys, horses, Indians, factory- 
made souvenirs of leather and beads, flies and speckled 
fruit — all under a blazing sun. Thus "The Hell Cat" 
began. It lasted five weeks. 
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A ranch on the outskirts of the town was the scene 
of the first episode. It was there Madame Geraldine's 
strenuosity hurled her into conflict with Tom Santschi. 
That she emerged only with blackened eyes, dislocated 
nose and minus a lot of blood was an instance of the 
Farrar luck — and pluck. 

Right now Tom Santschi must be absolved of all 
blame. Staggering, her own words cleared him then. 
"My fault," she gasped. "Don't worry, anybody." 
Then fainted. It all came about through her miscal- 
culation of distance in their tussle. He. as the villain, 
was attempting to abduct her and bear her away on 
his horse. Rehearsal of the scene went well, but in 
playing it she put up such a wild light that all was for- 
gotten but the real desperation of her mimic plight. 
She struck her face against a table. In a Hash she was 
all blood. It was then Madame Geraldine Warned her- 
self. People do not, as a rule. 
keep any sort of control when 
sustaining physical shock. Still 
more seldom do they blame them- 
selves when in pain. Stars, so 
far as I have seen, blame every 
one but themselves for anything. 

So this, then, was the famous 
singer, nourished on praise and 
plaudits, living in the rarefied at- 
mosphere of song and artifice. 
No amateur, staking all on a 
chance to make good, could have 
borne more than this star did to 
"put it across." Indeed, with 
camera cranking, stunned, bleed- 
ing, she went on with the scene 
rather than cry out and stop it. 
Her unerring sense of values told 
her that the wound would add 
realism to her acting. She paid 
for the realism by remaining 
three days in a darkened room. 

Tom Santschi suffered men- 
tally as much as she did physi- 
cally. His silence and aloofness, 
childlike in spite of- his aggres- 
sive acting, won us all from the 
start. He was such an excellent 
actor that you would have ex- 
cused him for telling you so. 
But good actors never do. In- 
stead, he seemed not to know 
anything about it. Times were 
when Madame Geraldine tried 
to coax him to talk, or join her 
party at lunch, but without be- 
ing brusque he showed that he preferred to be alone. 
Plainly he was a bit awed by the easy fluency of this 
woman from another world. She liked him all the 
more for it and never lessened her enthusiasm for his 
virile acting. She said that he, Habart Bosworth 
— who played with her in "Joan the Woman" — Ray- 
mond Hatton and Hassard Short — in "The Turn of 
the Wheel" — were the most accomplished actors, of 
widely differing methods, she'd ever played with in pic- 
tures. I cannot understand why Santschi is seldom seen 
nowadays, unless it is that his retiring nature makes 
difficult the pushing necessary for success. 

Work in Cody completed, the company moved on to 
a more distant location. Five hours' riding over moun- 
tain roads rocky as a quarry, with such prodigious 
jouncing that I feared our star's strong teeth would 
'be clapped from her head, brought us at supper time 
to a ranch in the very heart of primitive Wyoming. 




Out in the Wyoming desert making "The Hell Cat" with 
Milton Sills, Miss Farrar proved her ability to adapt 
herself to surroundings strange and uncomfortable. 



It had been extolled as a garden spot, abounding in 
comforts, a fitting aftermath to the stark ugliness of 
the town. All this was only a vain illusion. 

Madame Geraldine was quartered in a tent with an 
oil lanteni and many moths. In a near-by brook, kneel- 
ing, she bathed her face every morning for two weeks 
in water colder than ice. The choice delicacies said to 
abound were eggs fried on the stove lid and coffee in 
granite pitchers on the big ranch table. The chivalrous 
workers on the place were waiting to pounce on it 
before the gong sounded its summons to actors in the 
midst of a distant scene. 

It was real life all right, and if the favorite of 
Broadway tried to seem at home by wearing gingham 
dresses — made by Henri Bendel — her palate was in a 
state of revolt. However, she smiled humorously and 
talked a great deal about the baths in which she meant 

to luxuriate when she got back 
home, and the food she would 
enjoy. She descriljed dishes 
with such gusto that I knew 
she must be a good New Eng- 
land cook. Later she showed 
her book of recipes. More 
than once when seeing her, 
shimmering in magnificence 
and a-glitter with jewels, I have 
"broken her up" by recalling 
the distant clay when she 
couldn't bathe for two weeks ! 
Indelicate perhaps, but Madame 
Geraldine's sense of humor is 
one of hearty understanding. 

In the long waits between 
scenes, when a cloud was co- 
quetting with the sun and work 
was out of the question, she 
would seat herself at the ranch- 
house piano and play through 
an entire opera. Not only her 
own operas, but more than one 
in which she has never ap- 
peared and at times no opera 
at all, but Tchaikowsky. 
Chopin. Debussy. A musician 
as well as a singing actress. 
She says she is that, not a 
prima donna. Milton Sills, 
leading man as well as high- 
brow of the company, labored 
with French conversation. 
When he lapsed into English 
one learned that he was a scien- 
tist, educated at the University 
of Chicago, and intended for a professorship, still ab- 
sorbed in biology, anthropology, sociology, pathology, 
actorology. Since then he has perhaps added the theory 
of relativity to his curriculum, and I dare say radio 
in its more technical aspects. 

The Wyoming experience demonstrated to me Ma- 
dame Geraldine's ability to adapt herself to surround- 
ings strange and uncomfortable, to maintain her poise 
in periods of tedium, and to make herself one of the 
group of exiles instead of becoming the star refugee 
and assuming a martyr's crown. Understanding how 
all felt she did not pretend that acrid coffee, alkali dust, 
and a tent were more acutely an affront to her because 
her services happened to be paid for in thousand-dollar 
bills. This may not be such a lofty virtue after all, 
when you think of the financial rewards, but that's 
because you don't know stars when affairs are not go- 
Continued on page 90 




The Ten 
Best Pic- 
tures of 1922 



A year ago, in an unguarded moment, 
The Observer made out and printed in 
this department a list of what he con- 
sidered the ten best pictures of 192 1, 
thereby making himself a target. 
Critics told him that some of his selections compro- 
mised too much with popular taste. Fans wrote in, 
ridiculing the list and calling it "the ten worst." 

This year we have asked four persons who look at 
pictures from widely varying points of view each to 
contribute a list. 

Alison Smith, Picture-Play's film reviewer, names 
eight American-made pictures and two foreign ones. 
Thev are "Nanook of the North," "Robin Hood," "One 
Glorious Day," "Blood and Sand," "Tol'able David," 
"Orphans of the Storm," "Smilin' Through." "Oliver 
Twist," "The Loves of Pharoah," and the Asta Nielsen 
"Hamlet." 



Now for a 

Different 

List 



A very different list was offered by 
Miss Trix Mackenzie, a critical fan 
of Atlanta, Georgia, whose very decided 
opinions usually manage to start a good 
deal of discussion. She savs: 



The pictures this year have not pleased me half as much as 
the ones last year, and for this reason 1 have found it a hard 
task to select even ten that I liked all through. So, I am send- 
ing also a list of the ten worst pictures. This I made- with no 
difficulty whatever. In fact, I could have added ten more pic- 
tures which, I think, deserve a place on this list. 

Her list of the ten worst films includes "Nanook of 
the North," "Foolish Wives," "The Queen of Sheba," 
"Forever," "If You Believe It. It's So," "To Have 
and to Hold," "Our Leading Citizen," "The Woman 
Who Walked Alone," "The Lotus Eaters," and "Moran 
of the Lady Letty." The ten pictures which were the 
best in her estimation were, "Smilin' Through." "Blood 
and Sand," "East Is West," "Broadway Rose," 
"Grandma's Boy," "The Primitive Lover," "The Ghost 
Breaker." "The Green Temptation," "The Bachelor 
Daddy," and "Peacock Alley." 



Agnes 

Smith's 

Selections 



Agnes Smith, a writer who has been 
actively engaged in film editing and 
titling for the last year and who, as 
our readers know, always has decided 
and interesting opinions, finds it neces- 
sary to give the reasons for her very unusual selec- 
tions. A great many persons will disagree with her 
selections. She says: 

I have purposely omitted all the big spectacles from my list 
of the ten best pictures of the year. The sight of falling 
scenery doesn't thrill me any more, nor am I particularly im- 
pressed by scenes in which thousands of extras appear in fancy 
costume. I'd rather see a picture \\'ith four or five good sub- 
titles and several cleverly worked out situations than one with 
a lot of expensive backgrounds designed by Joseph Urban. 

I'd like to turn my entire list of best pictures over to Mack 



Sennett. Mr. Sennett is to me what Mr. Griffith is to most 
movie fans — the Master Mind of the Movies. It's harder to 
make a good comedy than a good drama; in a drama you 
can appeal to the emotions and to sentiment. In comedy, you 
must produce the rarest quality in entertainment — good ideas. 
And so I lead my list with "Home Made Movies." It isn't 
Mack Sennett's best picture, but it is the best current con- 
tribution of the man who made "A Small Town Idol," And I 
enjoyed it more than any other picture of the year. 

Next comes "Grandma's Boy." No wonderful scenery, no 
expensive settings, no beauty chorus. But it's a picture with a 
charming plot, excellent titles, good business and Harold Lloyd 
for its star. 

The third selection is another comedy— "The Paleface." I saw 
this Buster Keaton comedy after sitting through an intolerably 
silly "feature." I shall always remember it with a feeling of 
gratitude. 

"Xanook of the North" is one of the prize pictures of this 
or any other year. And so is "Tol'able David." I don't have 
to explain why I selected these pictures. 

My next choice is George Arliss in "Disraeli." It was the 
most intelligent picture of the year from the point of view 
of editing, selection of dramatic material, and acting. 

"One Glorious Day" had a quality which most pictures lack 
— imagination. And in it Will Rogers did his best acting. 
Norma Talmadge did her best work of the year in "Smilin' 
Through," and so I put the picture on my list. It was beauti- 
fully produced though a little too sweet for my taste. Never- 
theless it is worth shouting about. 

I liked "The Loves of Pharaoh" because it, too, showed im- 
agination. If we must have spectacle, let us soften it with 
plenty of imagination. The editing of the American version 
of this German picture was especially fine. The titles were 
short, dignified, and impressive. 

When I come to "Blood and Sand," I hesitate. This should 
have been a finer picture than "The Four Horsemen," but It 
wasn't. The story, which should have been told at length, 
was cut, and so the picture seemed choppy and episodic. How- 
ever, remembering the performance of Rodolph Valentino, I 
make it tenth on my list. 



Another 
Critic 's 
Se/ectiofis 



Edwin Schallert, music critic and dra- 
matic editor of the Los Angeles Times, 
has still another point of view, another 
set of standards which have to be taken 
into account in order to understand his 



selections. He writes as follows: 

If all picture-goers were like myself the exhibitors would, 
as a safety expedient, eliminate from their programs all scenics 
and photography of real life. It is the only way they could pro- 
tect the majority of their features. For few of the features will 
stand comparison with the real life stuff in their attempt to ! 
depict what is vitally interesting. 

Pictures that tell stories must appeal from an entirely differ- 
ent angle. Either that, or they must so closely approximate 
life as to make you believe that you are actually seeing things 
happen that would happen. In either instance there must be 
a definite lure for 'the imagination. In one case it is accom- 
plished through a fine simulation of reality, in the other bv 
a stirring of fancy that lifts the observer above the plane of 
ordinarv affairs, and evokes in him an emotion of pleasure from 
the contemplation of beauty, either for its own sake or because 
of its underlying significance. Most pictures mingle this realism 
and idealism. 

Here is his list of the best ten: 
Of the strictly realistic pictures the most noteworthy 
— and I might say the only artistically successful one 
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— was "Tol'able David." A picture which you had to 
take seriously because it made you think you were 
viewing things actually happening. 

There are artistic objections to the Sherwood portion 
of "Robin Hood," where tricks are indulged in. 
Nevertheless the entire story is a glorious whimsy. The 
chivalric atmosphere is so rilled with tapestried beauty 
and throbbing romance that I feel the picture is deserv- 
ing to be acclaimed as perhaps the greatest to date. 

"To Have and to Hold." Dramatically a truer pic- 
ture of the costume type, perhaps, than "Robin Hood," 
because it does not resort to such obvious trickery to 
maintain suspense. It is not, however, so revolutionary 
in its employment of the art resources of the camera, 
nor is it so rich in fantasy. 

"Blood and Sand." A feature grossly defying the 
best traditions of its Spanish locale, yet worthy of a 
place among the ten best because of its sincere tragedy. 
There is little to mar its definite march toward a sin- 
ister goal. 

"Kick In." If a melodrama can ever be artistic this 
one is. 

"The Beggar Maid." This unpretentious little two- 
reeler reflects a true artistic spirit. 

"Oliver Twist." As in the instance of "Robin Hood." 
the subject is important and the atmosphere of the 
period Dickensonian. Large opportunities for the vari- 
ous principals and skilled acting by them save any ten- 
dency toward sacrificing to the star, who, in this pic- 
ture, is exceptional. 

"Omar, the Tentmaker." Another picture that 
sounds the note of beauty and poetry. One overlooks 
its affectations for its charm. 

"The Eternal Flame." I admit this to the list only 
because I am beginning to run short of good ones. 
The picture is untrue to its purpose, but is attractively 
garbed. "Smilin' Through" was in many respects a 
better Talmadge picture, but I doubt its artistic veracity 
because of its odd mingling of the real and unreal, in 
a sentimental hodgepodge. 

"Grandma's Boy." Reluctantly I admit this Harold 
Lloyd picture to a classification of the artistic. But I 
have applied the acid test to nearly twenty possible 
candidates and have found them wanting. Apart from 
its comedy, "Grandma's Boy" succeeds in giving shape 
and form and substance to a much-beloved attribute of 
the American — courage. Though with syncopated har- 
monies, it sings a lyric song of bravery. 

y. The conclusion at which Mr. Schal- 

• lert arrives after having made his se- 

Schallert lection is that the really artistic picture 

Concludes ' s sacu }' lacking on our screens, even 

with the improvements in craftsman- 
ship. "I could take almost any one of the ten features I 
have named," he says, "and on the grounds of artistic 
principle rend it to pieces. 'Tol'able David,' for in- 
stance, lacks that elevation of mind which should back- 
ground any art work. Beauty is the ever-living thing 
in art, and it is for that beauty that the film producers 
and their directors should quest. 

"A picture like 'The Beggar Maid.' or another little 
film which I saw called by the rather stupid title. 'Hope.' 
or say 'The Ballad of Fisher's Bo?.rding House.' come 
nearer to the true artistic spirit at times than do all 
the others combined. 

"The reason for eliminating certain pictures like 
'Hungry Hearts.' 'At the Stroke of Midnight.' 'The 
Old Homestead.' Tess of the Storm Country." 'The 
Prisoner of Zenda.' 'Manslaughter,' 'Fascination.' 
'Sonny,' 'When Knighthood was in Flower.' and others 
of undoubted worth, are many and various. Some of 



these pictures I can't see at all because of their lack 
of logic. In respect to gorgeousness 'When Knight- 
hood was in Flower' might well qualify and even take 
the place say of 'The Eternal Flame' on the foregoing 
list, but I felt that the real emotion of romance was 
lacking in this film, and that it adapted a period 
to the needs of a star in an even greater degree 
than did 'The Eternal Flame.' 'The Prisoner of Zenda' 
failed utterly to produce an illusion corresponding to 
the romance of its theme. 'The Old Homestead' was 
overburdened with hokum. 'Hungry Hearts' had one 
of the best chances of getting on the list, but unfor- 
tunately I have seen only the version which is being 
generally shown, and which discloses the effects of 
having been tampered with. In 'Tess of the Storm 
Country' Mary Pickford was not true to her charac- 
ter. 'The Glorious Fool' was a very worthy picture, 
giving lots of play to the imagination. 'Fascination' I 
regard as entertainment of an excellent order, simply 
because it defies all laws of logic. I even gave a thought 
to the much-panned 'Lotus Eaters,' because it broke 
with conventions, but too often this break resulted in 
sheer idiocy. Barrymore saved it from being a sham- 
ble. 'Orphans of the Storm' perhaps should have been 
included in the list. Certainly it is worthy of consid- 
eration as a serious work of art because, though it 
adapts a period to an art. rather than an art to a period, 
it discloses real feeling for the beautiful in its settings 
and its romance." 



Addition 



A word has been introduced by Quinn 
Martin, the erudite young film reviewer 
for the Fans' of the New York World, which The 
Vocabulary Observer believes ought to be adopted 
by every motion-picture fan. The word 
is hoko-drama, and it is applied to those sickeningly 
false and sentimental dramas which revel in the old 
stock situations which are guaranteed sure-fire instead 
of portraying life in a genuine and sincere fashion. 

The Paramount company believes 
Children's tnat m "The Covered Wagon" they have 
. . a picture which every child should see, 

Matinees s0 rne y are doing everything in their 

power to make it possible. In leasing 
the film to theaters they are asking that the theater give 
special matinees for children with a maximum admis- 
sion fee of ten cents. 

It is important that future American citizens should 
see this picture because it gives a vivid and authentic 
presentation of pioneer life on the plains. It brings 
to life a period in American history which school his- 
tories usually treat in a dull and lifeless fashion. 

These are not the first children's matinees to be in- 
stituted. All over the country, theaters have been giv- 
ing special Saturday morning performances of the serial 
"The Adventures of Buffalo Bill," which Universal is 
putting out. The historical value of these two, how- 
ever, is not to be compared. 

rpj An interesting and unique motion pic- 

ture is being assembled by Cecil M. 
Camera as Hepworth which it has taken twenty- 
Historian ^ our >' ears t0 n ' m - The picture is called 

"Through Three Reigns," and it is made 
up of news reels showing all the most important events 
in England during the reigns of Victoria, Edward VII., 
and George V. Coronations, reviews of troops, great 
trade expositions, and various visits that these rulers 
made to cities in their realm are graphically recorded. 

Here is a history for future generations that will 
hold their interest as no printed page could! 



A Cinema Cinderella 

Norma Talmadge plays Fairy Queen to a little English shopgirl, makes her tne sensation of 
London, and brings her to America to be given every opportunity to become a motion-picture star. 

By Barbara Little 



WHEN the Fairy Queen dressed Cinderella up 
and sent her to a ball, Cinderella wouldn't 
have thought of asking any more of her. In 
her quaint old-fashioned way she was quite content 
to have one fling in society, marry the Prince, and 
settle down to being one of the younger married set. 

Fortunately, Fairy Queens change with the times 
and now they realize that 
in order to thrill even 
the most beauty-starved 
of Cinderellas, dozen of 
balls, hundreds of dresses, 
and a glittering career in 
motion pictures are neces- 
sary. And that is just 
what a Fairy Queen, in 
the person of Norma Tal- 
madge. gave to Margaret 
Leahy, the Cinderella of 
our story. 

A few months ago 
when Norma and Con- 
stance Talmadge and their 
mother were traveling 
abroad, the Daily Sketch 
in London was conducting 
a contest to determine 
who was the most beauti- 
ful girl in all England. 
"Let's take the winner 
home with us and give 
her a big part in my next 
picture," Norma sug- 
gested. "Fine," the rest 
of the family agreed. And 
so the newspapers made 
the sensational announce- 
ment next day that the 
winner of the contest 
would not only be ac- 
claimed the most beauti- 
ful girl in all England, 

but would go to America to play Aggie in "Within 
the Law." 

There were eighty thousand entrants in the contest, 
and the work of eliminating down to one hundred took 
several weeks. Then there was a great Victory Ball 
for these one hundred, presided over by Lord Ashfield, 
the chairman of the competition committee of London, 
and with Norma and Constance Talmadge in the royal 
box. The next day screen tests were made of these 
one hundred, and of them all, Margaret Leahy was 
chosen. 

She is just twenty years old, slight of build, and 
has very large blue eyes. She hasn't the birdlike deft- 
ness of movement that Norma Talmadge has, but she 
has a quiet dignity and poise that is characteristic of 
the star. 

Now the tyranny of Cinderella's older sisters was 
never worse than the conditions Margaret Leahy had 
to face before her big chance came. She was left at 
fourteen with a frail little mother to support. She 
had had no business training and there was no one 
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to help her. But she managed to get a job as general 
office girl in a typewriter store, and when she wasn't 
busy at anything else, she used to practice typing. She 
was much the prettiest girl in the shop, so when a 
photographer came to take some pictures for some ad- 
vertisements, he asked her to pose. That good fortune 
was her undoing, for the other girls, jealous of her, 

made her position so un- 
pleasant that she had to 
give it up. 

She decided to make 
the most of her good 
looks then, so with all the 
dignity she could muster 
she went to a shop and 
asked for a position as 
model. Eventually, she 
got one. But a model's 
salary in an obscure lit- 
tle shop doesn't support 
two people in comfort and 
elegance, so Margaret had 
to keep looking ahead. 
She studied the manager 
of her department, how- 
she handled problems and 
how she managed people, 
and pretty soon when the 
manager left, little Miss 
Leahy applied for her job 
and got it. 

But alas ! even that was 
short-lived. For when 
her employer saw that she 
had entered a picture in 
the Daily Sketch beauty 
contest he fired her ! 

Jobless, discouraged, 
poor, she had only one 
chance in eighty thousand 
of winning the contest and 
getting taken to America. 
Her hopes rose when she was one of the one hundred 
chosen for the Victory Ball. She sat up all night the 
night before making herself a party dress. And then 
Cinderella went to the party and wasn't the belle at 
all ; she was a wall flower. People hardly noticed her. 
And she went home dejectedly wondering what was 
to become of her. 

The next morning when she received a summons 
to come to the Gaumont studio for a test, she could 
hardly believe that it was true. But when she learned 
that she was the winner of the contest, she began to 
feel that her long-dreamed-of success was at last as- 
sured. Emerging from obscurity just a few short 
months ago, she takes adulation now pretty much as a 
matter of course. 

But she hasn't forgotten her struggles entirely. When 
Mr. Schenck, Norma Talmadge's husband, gave her a 
lot of money with which to buy clothes, she went right 
to the store from which she had so recently been fired, 
stalked in and bought out the stock of evening dresses 
» Continued on p;ige 98 
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Our Greatest Screen Actors 

A summary of thousands of letters from our readers telling whom they 
consider the greatest screen actors, and some reasons for their choice. 



THE whole subject of what is, and what is not. 
good screen acting can be answered by the old- 
fashioned method of asking another question. 
At least, that is the theory of Lyla Hoppin of Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, advanced in response to our recent 
invitation to our readers to tell whom they consider 
our greatest screen actors and why. 

"When you hear the name of a well-known actor 
mentioned, what do you immediately visualize?" Miss 
Hoppin asks. "If you remember the person, as he or 
she appears in photographs, it is the personal charm, 
not the ability to act which has attracted you. If you 
remember a situation, or are gripped by an emotion you 
saw portrayed, then it was truly ef- 
fective acting on the part of the 
player that you recall." 

Applying this test to herself she 
says, "When I see Gloria Swanson's 
name in print there flashes before 
my mind the spectacle of a magnifi- 
cent fashion show. On the other 
hand when I hear Norma Talmadge 
mentioned I immediately visualize the 
look of frightened longing in her 
eyes as she watches for her faithless 
lover in 'The Eternal Flame' and 
realizes that he will never return. 
In this play Miss Talmadge wears 
some of the most exquisite gowns I 
have ever seen and yet I do not re- 
member a single detail of these 
gowns, but rather the superb acting 
of the woman who wore them." 

Stella Meade of Winnipeg out- 
lined a similar test and went on to 
point out that make-up should not 
be confused with acting. "Thinking 
a part and feeling it. so that expres- 
sions come to the face and postures 
to the body as a natural result of 
feeling and not of muscular training 
is what acting should mean. By the 
aid of clothes, false hair, painted 
strapped-up limbs many actors achieve effects that are 
different, but their way of expressing anger, surprise, 
or amusement remains the same. That is not acting, 
but mechanical ingenuity." 

Another conviction which is held by many of our 
correspondents was interestingly set forth by S. F. C. 
of Washington, D. C. who said : 

"In considering the best screen acting, it seems to 
me that versatility and ability to sink one's identity 
in the part are beside the mark. It is an age-old argu- 
ment whether the subjective or the objective treatment 
is the better acting. To my mind acting is the power 
to make a character live, either of itself or by the suc- 
cessful transference of the actor's personality. Any 
screen player who has won and held popular favor 
for any length of time must necessarily have this power 
and the degree to which it is shown is so largely meas- 
ured by opportunity that it seems invidious to select 
a few fortunate examples. It takes a particularly for- 
tunate combination of skill, personality, and opportunity 



OUR READERS AS 
CRITICS 

For the past two years a dis- 
cussion of screen acting, what it 
is and who its greatest exponents 
are, has been raging in the col- 
umns of "What the Fans Think." 
So great an interest in the subject 
was shown, and such varying opin- 
ions expressed from time to time, 
that we recently invited our read- 
ers all to contribute at once to a 
general discussion of the subject. 

Here is a digest of the thousands 
of letters that came in response to 
that invitation. They show, not 
only that fans the country over 
are giving serious thought to this 
subject and developing sophisti- 
cated taste, but also that they are 
capable of penetrating and trench- 
ant criticism of screen acting. 

Certain players were adjudged 
by them unique personalities 
rather than great actors, though 
in some cases they were consid- 
ered both; six only were selected 
as truly great actors. Photographs 
of the players mentioned in these 
classifications appear in the roto- 
gravure pages following. 
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to strike the spark of genius which lights up a long 
period of merely capable and reliable acting." 

And many others pointed out that it should be borne 
in mind in choosing the greatest actors that the ones 
who have played the most colorful roles are likely to 
be favored unduly. It requires more real skill, they 
say, to put over a straight role than a strongly marked 
character part. 

This then was the basis of choice, that emotion 
should be made more memorable than appearance, that 
the influence of make-up should be discounted, 
and that the number of opportunities an actor had 
had should be considered. 

Almost every actor of note on the 
screen had his champions among the 
people who contributed to this dis- 
cussion on acting. Many there were 
who considered Henry Walthall the 
most significant figure among our 
screen performers, and Wyndham 
Standing had almost as many enthu- 
siasts in his favor. But the choice 
of the majority included out of all 
the performers on the screen only 
six persons. The players who were 
adjudged truly great actors in every 
sense of the word by the majority of 
our correspondents were Lillian 
Gish. Norma Talmadge, Richard 
Barthelmess. Rodolph Valentino, and 
John and Lionel Barrymore. 

But this verdict is misleading. "In 
considering the greatest actors," as 
Olga Larson of Denver, Colorado, 
pointed out, "I have simply ,had to 
ignore several of the greatest per- 
formers. There are certain players 
whose work is so distinctive, so in- 
dividual that they can be considered 
only as personalities, not as actors. 
Mary Pickford is a great actor, but 
she is more than that. She is an 
individualist of the highest order." 

This was the consensus of opinion — that certain in- 
dividuals — players of great reputation and of large fol- 
lowing — were to be put in a special category by them- 
selves. They were not to be classed among the greatest 
actors, because they were greater as personalities. One 
is blinded to their skill, through their charm — their 
personal appeal — so that they have little or no oppor- 
tunity to prove that they are versatile. The public 
wants them in the type of role that best brings out 
their own personalities. In addition to Mary Pickford, 
the ones elected to. this category by the majority of 
votes include Charles Chaplin, Douglas Fairbanks, 
Harold Lloyd, Jackie Coogan, Madame Nazimova. Baby 
Pesrsry, Constance Talmadge, Mabel Normand, and 
Erich von Stroheim. Elsie Ferguson just failed to 
receive enough tributes to put her in the list, as did 
Wallace Reid. 

An imposing list that, and one that man}- fans would 
like to augment with their own particular favorites. 
Continued on page 43 




Mary Pickford was adjudged by our reader* a personality so captivating that her ability to act 

was of only secondary importance. 
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Perhaps the greatest screen 
actor of all is Charles 
Chaplin, shown at the left 
as he appears in his new- 
picture, "The Pilgrim." 
Our readers who partici- 
pated in the selection of 
our best screen actors pro- 
claim that he is one of 
those rare individuals — in- 
imitable, ingratiating, com- 
pelling—who is more than 
a great actor. Little Jackie 
Coogan, shown below, is 
another of the favored few. 
From the day when he ap- 
peared in "The Kid" to 
his present triumphs in ' 
"Oliver Twist" he has had 
a tremendous following. 
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The rules of acting were 
made to be broken, our 
readers say, by such ingra- 
tiating individuals as Doug- 
glas Fairbanks. In his 
early pictures he endeared 
himself by his breezy, rol- 
licking manner, and now 
that he is seriously apply- 
ing himself to such trying 
roles as Robin Hood, his 
audiences still refuse to 
consider him as an actor. 
Baby Peggy, at the right, 
a pert and whimsical in- 
fant, is skilled beyond her 
years, but it is her person- 
ality that counts, say the 
fans. Not yet four years 
old, she ranks among the 
greatest film attractions. 
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A clever comedian must be able to put over 
his effects deftly. Constance Talmadge and 
Harold Lloyd are past masters at this. They, 
too, stand among the elect, for they are not 
only the best of their kind, they are the only 
ones of their kind. She is appearing in "East 
Is West" and Harold Lloyd in "Dr. Jack." 






Madame Alia Nazimova, above, is a unique figure 
whose fantastic productions such as "Camille" 
and "Salome" have won for her a place apart in 
the affections of motion-picture audiences. Mabel 
Normand, at the left, appears infrequently, but 
never loses her grip on the heart of the fun-loving 
public which has admired her for years. 
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Conceded by box-office ob- 
servers to be the reigning 
matinee idol of the day, it 
may surprise those who 
have not seen most of his 
varied characterizations 
that Rodolph Valentino 
was adjudged by our read- 
ers one of the few really 
great actors on the screen. 
His performances in 
"Blood and Sand" and 
'"The Four Horsemen" 
prove him an actor, not a 
type, they believe. 



Photo br Abh* 



John Barrymore's appearances on 
the screen are all too infrequent. 
His record is unique in that one 
picture, "Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde," established him as the 
supreme character actor of the 
screen. The picture at the right 
shows him as he appears in 
"Sherlock Holmes," a recent 
Goldwyn picture. 
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Richard Barthelmees has 
long been acclaimed one 
uf the most gifted actors 
on the screen. Our read- 
ers chose him without dis- 
sent as the leading screen 
actor. He is ranked supe- 
rior to all others, not only 
because of his powers of 
expression, but also be- 
cause of the greater num- 
ber and variety of his por- 
trayals. He is the most 
unmanncred and the most 
mental of our actors. 
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Lionel Barrymore, like his broth- 
er, frequently forsakes the screen 
for long periods at a stretch. 
The power and depth of his occa- 
s i o n a I appearances, however, 
make him a compelling figure 
among our truly great screen 
at tors. He is shown here as he 
will appear in "Enemies of 
Women," a Cosmopolitan produc- 
tion. 
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When it came to selecting the two most eminent screen 
actors among the women, there was no disagreement. 
Lillian Gish and Norma Talmadge were universally 
acclaimed. Pola Negri was not considered because, as 
one of our correspondents pointed out, quoting from 
Sarah Bernhardt, "It is the spiritual, keen-edged humor 
of refinement and sorrow akin to the divine that test 
the artist, not the coarse, vulgar, or animal." 
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Continued from p^ge 34 
But these are the outstanding person- 
alities of rilmdom according to the 
majority of our readers who contrib- 
uted their opinions for this sympo- 
sium. 

"You have set us an almost impos- 
sible task," Helen Dayton, of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, wrote, and there were 
many- who agreed with her, "for 
though it is easy enough to tell which 
actors I consider truly great and why 
I think so, I don't want to stop with 
that. There are certain other players 
whose work is so consistently good 
that I rank them next to the immortal 
Lillian Gish and Richard Barthelmess. 
Chief among them is Lewis Stone, 
and Monte Blue is a close second." 

Almost every one paid tribute in his 
letter to one or more players just as 
Miss Dayton did. To mention them 
all would be to catalog nearly all of 
the principal players in pictures, and 
for that reason it has been necessary, 
of course, to limit the results to those 
selected by the majority as "the best." 
But there are a few who were so al- 
most universally acclaimed as "old re- 
liables" that they should not be ig- 
nored. The aforementioned Lewis 
Stone and Monte Blue rank high as 
actors in the minds of our correspond- 
ents, and so do Henry Walthall, Kath- 
lyn Williams, Helen Jerome Eddy, 
ZaSu Pitts, Theodore Kosloff, George 
Fawcett, Adolphe Menjou, Leatrice 
Joy, Colleen Moore, and Mary- Alden. 
"I wish that six or eight months 
from now you would ask us all to 
write again," a former 
student at the Sargent 
Dramatic School wrote, 
"because I am inclined 
to believe that with the 
big opportunities that 
are promised her. Lea- 
trice Joy will prove 
herself a contender 
for Norma Tal- 
madge's honors. 
She has both 
delicacy and 

More Hum one 
writer expressed 
a belief that 
Leatrice Joy was 
destined to hold 
a position as one 
of our greatest 
actors before 
long. 





Nearly every one seemed undecided as to whether Wallace Reid should be classed as "one 
of the best actors" or placed in the group of those whose personalities outshine their talents. 

power, and the same amazing ability to suggest varying shades 
of emotion that Miss Talmadge has. It wouldn't surprise me at 
all if she had crowded into the ranks of the very greatest by 
that time." 

But with all these reservations, and with all these secondary- 
awards to the nearly great, the majority of our correspondents 
insist that there are only the six who are truly great. 

Perhaps the most surprising and interesting of these elec- 
tions is that of Rodolph Valentino, for only a short time 
ago people were saying that he was only a type. People 
expected that in "Blood and Sand" he would but repeat 
his characterization of Julio in "The Four Horsemen" — 
\ but now most of them admit that their judgment was wrong. 
One of the most thorough analyses of his art came from 
a woman who prefers to remain anonymous. She said, "He 
is a born pantomimist. Plis muscular, graceful body instinc- 
tively adapts itself to expressing moods. His strong but 
sensitive and extremely plastic face can be molded appar- 
ently at will from the frank-eyed, eager ingenuousness so 
characteristic of Richard Barthelmess and Charles Ray- 
to a calculating sophistication and subtle brutality be- 
fitting Don Juan himself. This range of facial expres- 
sion — without the aid of make-up — is so rare on the 
screen as to be almost unprecedented. Most players 
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mental adaptability and little variation of this type was 
within the actor's powers. But Valentino gives us a 
strikingly original characterization every time." 

Nearly every one seemed to be troubled about classi- 
fying Wallace Reid. Opinions differed widely even 
among his greatest boosters. There were many who 
insisted that he would be one of our finest actors ii 
given more opportunities for real acting such as he 
had in "Peter Ibbetson" and "Clarence.'" But there 
was almost an equal number who loved Wally for 
himself alone and wanted to place him with Mary 
Pick ford and the rest whose personalities outshine 
their parts. 

There was little controversy over 
greatest among our screen actors. 



Henry Walthall has not fulfilled all the prom- 
ise of his early career; nevertheless he ranks 
as one of our finest actors, in the opinion of 
the fans. 



The sincerity of Helen Jerome Eddy has made a wide appeal 
if we may judge by the letters we have received. 



can be labeled on sight as heroes or 
tino has the velvet paws through 
which claws occasionally flash with- 
out warning, so fascinating to 
watch and speculate upon. His 
gestures are free, spontaneous, and 
illustrative. He can talk with his 
hands. 

"His strongly developed emo- 
tional intensity and sex appeal are 
well balanced by a very human 
warmth and tenderness, shown in 
his scenes with his mother in 'Blood 
and Sand.' 

"He has impersonated both aris- 
tocrats and gamins with fidelity. 
He has dramatic power and a flair 
for comedy. He is utterly unself- 
conscious while at work, and espe- 
cially noteworthy is his freedom 
from the overemphasis and exag- 
geration of look and gesture which 
are the prime vices of screen act- 
ting. 

"I do not want to be misunder- 
stood as saying that Valentino is 
the best actor on the screen. I 
have seen many bits of acting as 
satisfying as anything he has given 
us. But with other actors the 
bull's-eye was due to physical and 



villains. Valen- 







what girl stands 
Lillian Gish if 
hailed almost 
universally a; 
the greatest 
Only a few who 
wish to consider 
Mary Pickford 
on the basis oi 
acting ability 
rather than as 3 
unique and ap- 
pealing person- 
ality, contend 
that she is the 
greater. And a 
few would rank 
Norma Tal 
madge first. 

"Of the gin 
Lillian Gish 1 
know little," a 
student at the 
University ' of 
Illinois wrote, 
"but never will 
I forget any- 
thing about 
Anna Moore or 
Hcnriette or the 
poor little waif 
in 'Broken Blossoms.' Miss Gish's 
portrayals are great art because 
they seem more poignant and 
touching than the tragic figures 
we see in real life." 

To that tribute little can be 
added even from among the thou- 
sands of letters which acclaimed 
her. It strikes the keynote of her 
amazing ability. 

In Norma Talmadge's work the 
quality that most impresses her 
admirers is the immediate re- 
sponse which she compels. "Miss 
Talmadge has perfected the qual- 
ity and shading of her emotional 
portrayals," Audrey Crabb, of 
Long Beach, California, believes, 
and "There is never a waver in 
her movements," Trix Mackenzie. 
of Atlanta, Georgia, maintains. 
"They are always definite and 
sure. She is intelligent and ver- 
satile." And 
Few would dissent N. M. Fort. 
from giving George f Waco. 
Fawcett a place near Texas, adds, 
the top. "Her sophis- 
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ticated roles often give her opportunity for wearing 
lovely clothes, and Norma is beautiful in them, but 
luxurious parts and apparel cannot dim the luster of 
her dark eyes, nor change the sincerity of all her 
e (Torts." 

The same correspondent made some interesting re- 
marks about the art of Richard Barthelmess. "For 
the kind of acting that holds a person's rapt attention 
and causes forget fulness of everything but the scene 
being -enacted, I give the blue ribbon to Richard 
Barthelmess. Realistic, natural, sincere, and with a 
personality so convincing that one's interest never 
fails, I wonder 

sometimes if he ZaSu Pitts has appeared in very few pic- 
wouldn t always tures, but she seems to have impressed a 
hold us en- surprisingly large number of persons by 
thralled no mat- her acting ability. 

ter what the 
play." 

In spite of 
their infrequent 
migrations to the 
screen John and 
Lionel Barry- 
more are recog- 
nized among the 
greatest. "I con- 
sider John Bar- 
ry more the 
greatest actor on 
the screen.'' 
Audrey Crabb 
wrote. "Not for 
his personality, 
w h i c h seems 
somewhat cold 
and aloof, nor 
for his perfect 
character- 
izations, but be- 
cause he has the power to transfer 
his thought processes to his audience. 
The sympathy he draws is not purely 
emotional, but mental as well. One 
seems to think with him, which tends 
to make everv action of his convinc- 
ing." 

His utter naturalness and economy 
of effort is what impresses people 
most about Lionel Barrymore. "He 
never overacts," Evelyn Bowen. of 
Anoka, Minnesota, pointed out. "His 
slightest gesture or change of ex- 
pression conveys more meaning than 
most actors can reveal in several feet 
of film." "He has a dignity unsur- 
passed among our film players," was 
reiterated over and over again. 

Strangely enough, among these 
letters there was little mention of 
Pola Negri. Some spoke of her as 
a future possibility, some passed her 
by with saying that they could never 
consider an unsympathetic personal- 
ity truly great. "She has to act 
hard," one correspondent wrote, "to 
hide an indifferent manner that al- 
most betravs 

boredom. She Lewis Stone was sclect- 
seems to me ed because "his work is 
cruelly polite so consistently good." 
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That Mary Alden should have a position among our best actors 
might have been guessed before the returns were tabulated. 

when the action calls for real warmth and cordial- 

One of the most gratifying results of this expres- 
sion of critical opinion from our readers is the assur- 
ance it gives the players that to a great degree their 
problems are understood, and 
their shortcomings blamed on 
their lack of opportunity rather 
than on themselves. "The trag- 
edies of filmdom," one girl de- 
clared in her letter, "are the 
gifted players whose talents are 
wasted on unworthy vehicles. 
Give Wallace Reid more real 
parts like Clarence and Peter Ib- 
bctson, give Alma Rubens a 
chance and Alice Lake and 
George Hackathorne. Last but 
not least take Gloria Swanson's 
trick costumes away and give her 
a simple human role." 

And, on the other hand, as one 
correspondent pointed out, "Lil- 
lian Gish has had only three or 
four roles with which to con- 
vince us that except for Chap- 
lin she is the supreme artist of 
the screen. Norma Talmadge 
rose steadily in spite of tawdry 
vehicles. Richard Barthelmess 
gets you emotionally even when 
you have to admit that the play 
he is in is a lot of twaddle. Ro- 
dolph Valentino has risen above 
some awful pictures." 

Do you wonder that these par- 
ticular stars were chosen as the 
truly great? 





The Pirates Are Coming 

And in order to reproduce buccaneering days on 
the screen in all their glory, motion-picture pro- 
ducers are going to get Dwight Franklin, famous for 
his sculptured pirate groups, to work with them. 

By Barbara Little 



IT takes no far- 
seeing prophet 
to decry that 
next year is to be 
buccaneering time 
on the screen. Al- 
ready Douglas Fair- 
banks has announced 
his intention of film- 
ing a pirate romance, 
Fred Niblo has in 
preparation the pop- 
ular Broadway suc- 
cess "Captain Ap- 
plejack," which in- 




cludes some gorgeous satirical scenes which present 
a pirate melodrama in lusty fashion. And even 
Charles Ray, the usually bashful boy has decided 
to branch out and introduce a pirate sequence in his 
next picture, "The Courtship of Miles Standish." 
Some historians insist that there were no attacks by 
buccaneers at the particular time in which that story- 
was laid, and indeed attacks by buccaneers on the 
New England coast were rare at any time. How- 
ever, let the historians save their breath until Charles 
has offended. 



On with the pirates ! The screen needs their swaggering brag- 
gadocio, their gun play, and Hashing broadswords. Indeed the 
screen even needs their lusty oaths to save it from overrefine- 
ment, but they, no doubt, would offend the fastidious censors. 

Last year the sheiks had everything their way. Hardly a ploi 
could get along without one after the first and noblest of them 
all had ridden across the burning sands and clutched a pale 
maiden to his heaving bosom. No doubt pirates will enjoy ° 
similar rage. The statistically minded might even now start esti 
mating the number of men on the screen and derive from thai 
the number of probable pirates of next season. 

The coming of pirates to the screen 
means the coming into motion-picture 
production of the man who knows most 
about pirates — Dwight Franklin, h 
sculptor whose miniature models oi 
pirates have invaded even the sacred 
precincts of staid art museums and 
universities. Hardly had the wave oi 
interest in making pirate pictures beguri 
when producers began to seek out Mr 

Franklin and 
bid for his 
services. It 
is not yet de- 
te r m i n e d 
which pro- 
duction he 
will first su- 
pervise, bui 
which- 
ever ones he 
does will 
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rately and colorfully the lives 
of the romantic desperadoes 
of the high seas. He is sec- 
ond to none as an authority 
on their customs and clothes 
and manners. And in order 
to reproduce all the correct 
details of pirate life, motion- 
picture producers who are 
contemplating pirate produc- 
tions have been visiting 
Dwight Franklin's studio in 
New York. Perhaps it was 
the sight of his fascinating 
pirate figures that inspired 
Douglas Fairbanks to post- 
pone "Monsieur Beaucaire" in 
favor of a pirate romance. 
He and Mary Pick ford were 
visitors at the Franklin studio 
during their recent trip to 
New York, and it was shortly 
after that that he announced 
his plan to play a pirate. Per- 
haps he will have Mr. Frank- 
lin supervise the details of his 
production. 

Dwight Franklin, who was 
for seven years connected with 
the Museum of Natural His- 





Glenn Hunter and Dwight Franklin with the 

miniature models he made of the characters in 

"The Scarecrow." 



Viking Hall at the Museum of Natural History in 
New York is the work of Dwight Franklin. 

tory in New York as wild-animal photog- 
rapher, field collector, taxidermist, sculptor, 
artist, and general naturalist, is not entirely 
new to motion pictures and the theater. He 
has often been consulted on productions 
which dealt with historical periods he knows 
best, and the people whom he has most often 
modeled. In fact, he is known profession- 
ally as the Research Bureau, Inc. The 
lives of prehistoric man, Vikings, Ameri- 
can Indians, and Fskimos as well as pi- 
rates are all an open book to him. 
Continued on page 100 



Dwight Franklin's pirates, 
modeled in wax, will serve 
as models for film actors to 
follow in their characteriza- 
tions. 




A model of Fran- 
cois Villon whom 
it is rumored 
John Barrymorc 
may play. 
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Old Friends 



Popular demand ha* 
screen several of th» 



«s 
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Myrtle Stedman, a favorite sinc- 
the days of the early Selig pic 
tures, stopped making picture; 
for several months because of ill- 
ness. She is returning now mors 
radiant than ever in the title role 
of "The Famous Mrs. Fair," di- 
rected by Fred Niblo. 



Mae Marsh has never really beer 
seen at her best since she left 
the Griffith company. Her ap 
pearances as a star were infre- 
quent and unsatisfactory, and twi 
years ago she stopped making 




J. Warren Kerrigan 
retired four years 
ago, but is return- 
ing to the screen in 
"The Covered Wag- 
on," a Paramount 
picture. 



pictures, emerging from retire 
ment a year later to go on the 
stage. Now she is coming back 
to pictures, triumphantly her ad- 
mirers hope. She has made two 
productions in England, "Flames 
of Passion" and "Paddy the Next 
Best Thing," and will afterward 
appear in a D. W. Griffith pic- 
ture. 
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Are Best 



brought back to the 
favorites of yesterday. 



Kisi;; 
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Kathleen Clifford, who starred in 
pictures a few years ago, returns 
in the Paramount picture "Kick In." 
Soon she will play in a Christie 
comedy the boy impersonation that 
made her a vaudeville favorite for 
many years. 

Mae Allison's absence from the 

screen has been short, but much 

noticed. She returns in "The 

Woman Who Fooled Herself." 





Santschi, 
one of the 
finest of the 
pioneer screen 
actors, is re- 
turning to the 
screen in "Are 
You a Fail- 
ure?" whic h 
Tom Forman is 
making. 




While with Wanda Hawley on the golf links 1 discovered that she was much more animated and interesting than I had imagined. 

What My Movie Adventures Taught Me 

The concluding installment of a fan's experiences in Hollywood, in which she tells how seeing th* 
studios and the stars changed her point of view about many things connected with motion pictures* 

By Ethel Sands 



NOW that I have explored both the Eastern and 
Western movieland, I feel as if I were a sort 
of "educated" fan, for didn't I take a post- 
graduate course when I visited Hollywood? 

Twice I have gone through a complete readjustment 
of my ideas about pictures and stars ; I have shed all 
my illusions for facts; I have found out about a great 
many things — tricks of the trade and things that the 
fans rarely know anything about, because it is the be- 
lief that knowing too much spoils their interest. 

Well, I don't know whether that's true in every case, 
but I can tell you how it affected one fan, anyway. I 
feel very, very sure the rest of you would feel the 
same way as I do, because I was just an average fan 
myself. 

I don't mean that I was just a patron of the movies 
— there's a difference between the two. 

Patrons are those who are only occasional attendants 
or the kind who merely go for entertainment and have 
no further interest in pictures. They might feel dif- 
ferently about having their illusions shattered. 

But the real fan is a member of that legion of de- 
votees who live, dream, and breathe movies, who try 
to absorb all the information they can about films and 
stars. These are the kind, I'm sure, who could stand 
knowing the truth about the movies without losing their 
interest. So I'll tell you some of the things I discov- 



ered about pictures and players and how they van 
from the popular ideas of my fellow fans who have 
given me such an insight into what they believe anc 
think in the hundreds of interesting letters they hav* 
written to me. 

Just as the rest of you fans have formed your owr. 
ideas of the film world from all you have read anc 
heard, so I had my own notions of what Hollywooc 
would be like. Of course, I had had the experiena 
of "adventuring" for a year in the Eastern studios 
but even at that I felt that Hollywood would be en 
tirely different — a fascinating, queer wonderland, unlikr 
any other place. My imagination worked overtime ir 
conjuring up a picture of it. 

Now when I look back on my notions I remembeT 
I had an idea that life in Hollywood must be exacth 
like a Cecil De Milk picture. Yes, Mr. De Milled 
screen pictures seem to symbolize the movies according 
to most fans' ideas. Perhaps it's because his pictures 
overflow with riches and extravagance, and to the un- 
initiated the film business seems to be one of wealth 
and extravagance galore with its million-dollar produc- 
tions and thousand-dollar-a-week salaries. I felt sure 
the stars' homes would be furnished in bizarre patterns 
of Mr. De Milk's sets, with sunken baths and phono- 
graphs in the arms of the divans. I could just picture 
the actresses at balls and affairs, dressed in elaborate 
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costumes after the fashion of Gloria Swan- 
son, and looking very, very different from the 
ordinary people. And suppose the parties they 
gave would be anything like they are in his 
pictures where the guests would wear patent- 
leather bathing suits and dive into a pool — 
or else row on it in miniature boats? Per- 
haps they might have girls spring up in the 
middle of the dinner table and do a dance. 

It's so hard to realize that film players are 
just regular human beings. The screen gives 
them such an illusive quality that they seem 
a people apart, just as most of Mr. De Mille's 
characters, for example, are so different from 
any people we know. 

But my first ride through Hollywood dis- 
pelled my preconceived ideas about it. It 
looks like such a nice, new, little town you'd 
wonder how you could have ever thought such 
wild things about it. Nestling at the foot of 
the mountains, with its pretty, cute little bun- 
galows, it didn't look a bit like a "Modern 
Babylon" or any of those things it's called ; 
not even queerish like Greenwich Village. 
Does that disappoint you? It didn't me. If 
Hollywood itself isn't thrilling, at least it is 
very pleasant. Isn't that just as good? Any- 
way, Hollywood holds a series of surprises 
for the uninitiated fan. 

You may have an idea you could go right 
up to almost any house, ring the doorbell, 
and be met by a famous star. If you have, 
you're all wrong. All the movie players do 
not live in one neighborhood, and you prob- 
ably would find yourself facing Mrs. Smith 
or Mr. Jones, who aren't the least bit profes- 
sional, and who brag about it. And they prob- 
ably wouldn't know where your favorite lived 
any more than you would. There are only 
a few of the players' homes which are at all 
well known to the public in Los Angeles. 

One of the first impressions of the movie 
people in Hollywood is how much alike they 
are in outer respects. I mean they all seem 
to do and have the same things ; they have 
the same kind of homes, cars, go to the same 
places, and talk about the same topics. I sup- 
pose that's from being thrown so much in 
contact with each other. The players who always work 
in New York seem more different from each other. 
They have other things to interest them outside of 
their work, so they don't just talk "shop" constantly. 
Some players own their own luxurious apartments, like 
Corinne Griffith and Mae Murray did in the Hotel Des 
Artistes, others have homes on exclusive streets, like 
Constance Binney, or suburban estates on Long Island, 
like Anita Stewart's place. 

In Hollywood, if one or two big stars acquire some- 
thing new, all the rest of the players seem to have to 
go in for the same thing if they don't want to lose 
prestige. Thus you'll find in almost every movie star's 
home an expensive electrical piano, a police dog, and a 
fancy swimming pool in the back yard. If there's some 
big affair going on like a ball, the races, or an open- 
ing of a new play, you can depend upon it that just 
about all the important stars will 1>e among those pres- 
ent. I learned that it's considered just a little bit bet- 
ter to have a pink, white, or brown stucco house in the 
exclusive Wilshire district, than a bungalow in Holly- 
wood. Of course a magnificent estate in Beverly Hills 
is just about the most pretentious display of all. 

A good many fans seem to be under the impression 
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Ethel Sands found Conrad Nagel one of the natural, unassuming players 
whom she would never take for an actor. 



that if they once got to Hollywood they would be prac- 
tically "in" the movies. I learned this when several 
girls wrote and told me they had finally decided to go 
to Hollywood in a few months to meet all the stars 
there. Now, anybody can go to Hollywood and live 
there, but that alone will not help any curious little 
fans to get inside the studios or to hobnob with the 
stars. Many persons go to Los Angeles and come away 
dreadfully disappointed because they could see nothing 
whatsoever about the movies except the plain bare walls 
of the outside of the studio buildings. 

Of course what does provide a great thrill for the 
fan is being able to recognize a piayer on the street 
now and then. Sometimes it would be hard for me 
to remember I was actually in Hollywood — it was so 
different from what I imagined it to be. I would 
realize it most when I'd be riding down the boulevard 
in some one's car and would accidentally spy some 
movie company at work on the street. My eyes were 
continually on the lookout for film celebrities from 
force of habit, I guess, but seeing them even in Holly- 
wood is not such a frequent occurrence as you may 
think. So I felt awfully puffed up when I recognized 
Jacqueline Logan walking down the street, and ZaSu 
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Viola Dana showed Ethel Sands some of her most interesting fan letters. 



Pitts, Dorothy Phillips, and Ethel Clayton driving their 
cars. It was a funny thing, but I'd get quite as ex- 
cited over having spotted one of those players as I 
would over the thoughts of the adventure I was bound 
for with some star. 

Some of my adventures gave me ideas and made 
me think about things that I had never before stopped 
to consider. We all know pretty well that breaking 
into the movies is a more .or less difficult feat, now- 
adays. but did you ever realize that for most players 
it is also just as hard to stay in them ? The last year 
or so you probably have wondered why we don't see 
certain players and stars whose faces were so familiar 
to us like Bessie Barriscale, Louise Glaum, and so many 
others. It's a fast revolving business and an uncertain 
one. So you fans who bemoan your fate because yon 
can't get into the movies, console yourself. Imagine 
having been a leading star and then suddenly dropped. 
Or. maybe, having to go back to small parts just where 
you began. Some of them are brave as they can be 
about it. I got an inkling of this when I met Shan- 
non Day. She used to be in the Ziegfeld "Follies." so 
you'd think it would be very easy going in the movies 
for her. She got into them all right and was just 
coming along nicely when the slump came. It seemed 
determined to push her out with the rest of the un- 
fortunate ones, but she wouldn't be beaten and stuck 
to it in spite of long periods of inactivity. She had 
just finished a part in an Anita Stewart picture the 
day I was with her. I couldn't help admiring her pluck 
and courage. I'm sure she will win out in the end. 
for she is pretty, appealing, and a very good little 
actress. 

Another trip on which I learned something was when 
I attended a preview of a Marguerite de la Motte pic- 
ture with the star. I was given an insight into the 
way a professional audience views a picture, and what 
a different standpoint they have from that of the fans ! 
It was quite a novelty, seeing a movie in this fashion. 
It was shown in a Hollywood theater at ten o'clock 
at night, after the regular performance of some other 



film. These previews are frequent 
occurrences in Los Angeles and Hol- 
lywood because they like to try a pic- 
ture out in front of an audience so 
they may make necessary changes be- 
fore they release it entirely. It seemed 
a strange audience. They were nearly 
all professional people, friends of the 
members of the cast, and all the play- 
ers who were in the production. Im- 
agine how proud I felt coming dowr 
the aisle with the star! At the intro- 
duction of each character in the film, 
they clapped like everything. I didn't 
exactly know the etiquette of an au- 
dience at a preview, but I tried to fol- 
low their lead. Only when they'd ap- 
plaud a player or some effective set 
ting. I wouldn't think to clap in time, 
and when I felt like clapping at the 
thrilling climax to the story, nobody 
else did. It was awfully muddling te 
be the only common, ordinary fan iv 
the audience. 

What they paid attention to and raved 
over was the exquisite photography; 
they'd rave about what a lovely shol 
a certain scene was, or a particularh 
l>eautiful close-up, and the wonderfuJ 
sets. I suppose that since they hac 
spent so much time and money on it. 
it was natural that they should notice the technical de- 
tails. But I had overlooked almost all of those things 
I had just accepted them as a background, as most fans 
do. All that was important to me was that it had an 
appealing theme with players who won my admiration 
enough to make me interested in them and their affairs 
in the play. 

Then I was present when the print of "Foolish 
Wives" was sent to New- York on a special train. All 
the officials were there, and it was quite exciting. As 
I returned to Hollywood in the automobile with Miss 
DuPont, Dale Fuller, Maude George, and Mae Busch, 
and saw how anxious — how very anxious they felt 
about the success of the picture, I realized of what 
tremendous importance it all was to them ; what it 
meant to them if their parts were left big or cut down 
in the cutting of the picture; what it meant to them as 
to how the public would accept it. Motion-picture 
players take their work much more seriously than you 
may think. We shouldn't be too thoughtless or unjust 
in our criticisms of their efforts, and we should re- 
member, I think, that it's only constructive criticism 
that really does anybody the least bit of good. I think 
we fans should discriminate a bit more in the choice of 
pictures and stars we support, so that it's the worthy 
who get their due. instead of showing so much intol- 
erance toward a player just because he might happen 
to be the other fellow's favorite instead of our own 
idol, which movie fans have a very bad habit of doing. 
You know how much you like reading "What the 
Fans Think," so you can get an idea of your fellow 
fan's opinions. Well, so have I enjoyed all the won- 
derful letters that came to me from those who read 
my adventures. So I'll try to answer here some of 
the questions the fans were most curious about. 

The majority of the people I met seemed most de- 
sirous of information about Bebe Daniels, and it was 
all I could do to keep them from coaxing her photo- 
graphs from me. They were so eager to know what 
she was like that I was awfully glad I didn't have to 
disappoint them and could say Bebe really is as ador- 
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able as she appears 
either. 

However, judging from the landslide of my mail 
after it became known that I could tell the fans what 
Rodolph Valentino and Gloria Swanson were like in 
the flesh — there is little doubt that those two are the 
most sensationally popular stars of the present. I was 
glad that I had met almost every player in whom the 
public seems particularly interested now, so I could tell 
their ardent devotees what they are like in person. 

Yes, Rodolph's eyes look the same way that they 
do in his pictures, and Gloria's hair really is a reddish 
brown. I told that before, but you all seem to want 
to be sure, so I repeat it. 

The most thrilling star of all to meet? I'm surprised 
that you can't guess. Who else could it be but the 
hero of the hour — Rodolph Valentino. You may not 
all care for his type, but you couldn't help get the thrill 
of your life in meeting him, for there is that mesmeric 
fascination about the idol of so many fans' hearts. 

A good many fans wondered whether meeting so 
many stars didn't make the newness of seeing a film 
player in real life wear off, so that one tired of it 
"after the first sensations were dulled?" 

No. because every player is a different type, a new 
personality. You never can be sure whether they will 
be disappointing or even more wonderful than you 
imagine. You always feel excited about the thought 
of seeing new stars, wondering whether they will be 
as good looking, or spoiled, and if they really have 
those admirable qualities that have won your admira- 
tion so much from the screen. Do you suppose that 
even after experiencing the thrilling pleasure of see- 
ing Wally Reid, you'd feel any less excited at coming 

face to face with 
.lie handsome Latin 
Antonio Moreno ? 
Do you mean to say 
that after that you 
wouldn't be able to 
appreciate fully 
meeting Thomas 
Meighan ? Or, 
having met 
and been fas- 
cinated b y 
Gloria Swan- 
son, your feel- 
ings would be 
so dulled you 
wouldn't feel 
half so excited 
at seeing Norma 
Talmadge after- 
ward ? Why. of 
course you 
would. You get 
the same pro- 

Colleen Moore and 
Cullen Landis pause 
between scenes to 
allow Ethel Sands to 
make a personal 
record of two of 
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portion of thrills out of meeting any one of those stars 
in person if you are any kind of an enthusiastic fan. 

Some of the fans are anxious to know how the stars 
really feel toward their ardent devotees; if they really 
consider us at all, or just look upon us as nuisances 
who drain a lot of money out of their salary for pho- 
tographs and stare at them in public, and if they only 
care for the critics' praise. 

You can be mighty certain that every player wants 
to have a large following and receive piles of fan mail. 
Hut the actors and actresses who are anxious to per- 
fect their talent and ability generally care more for 
the discriminating critics' opinion than for the flatter- 
ing praise of the multitude. For instance, no amount 
of praise for his sheik character can get Mr. Valen- 
tino to feel pleased with his work in that role. He 
entirely agrees with the critics who criticized it harshly, 
though it is his most popular and perfect role in the 
eyes of his great horde of followers among the fans. 
Norma Talmadge, on the other hand, prefers having the 
box-office receipts full of fans' quarters to having merely 
good press notices. All players are glad to boast of 
receiving hundreds of fan letters a week because it is 
a gauge of their popularity, but there are many who 
scarcely have a look at this mail or pause to appreciate 
the sentiment and spirit in which each letter is sent. 
They are such very busy people that you can hardly 
expect them to if you reason it out. Yet, though Viola 
Dana receives such a large amount of mail that I should 
think it would be enough to discourage her interest 
in it, she finds time to read those letters that are in- 
teresting. Belie Daniels also seems to know the con- 
tents of her fan mail, and Wallace Reid read me some 
of the unusual letters he had 
saved. So it's not always as 
hopeless as it seems to get 
your letter into the 
hands of your favorite. 
And those who live in 
towns that were fortu- 
nate enough to have 
Griffith's "Orphans of 
the Storm" open there, 
with Lillian and Dor- 
othy Gish appearing 
personally, must 
know how con- 
siderate and ap- 
preciative they 
are of every 
fan's slightest 
opinion. 

"What type of movie 
actor and actress is the nicest 
to meet?" is a question that 
many asked. I have found 
that the stars who retain a 
good deal of the screen per- 
sonality which had caught 
our favor, are the safest and 
least disillusioning for a fan 
to meet. Of course I don't 
mean that the weird vam- 
pires should be as wicked in 
real life as they appear in 
Continued on pag>' 84 
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Making Nature Over 



When a picture director wants a 
primeval forest now he builds it. 



By Charles Carter 

Willi four photos by Donald Biddle Keyes 
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Pauline Garon is shown directly 
above and the crouching figure 
at the right is Julia Faye. The 
female figure on the opposite 
page is Anna Q. Nilsson who 
plays the wife of a cave man. 



FORTY-FIVE giant redwoods 
one inky fern-banked pool, 
one mountain stream with 
cascade, shrubbery, undergrowth, 
and a cave to match. Build on 
Stage No. 4, and " 

"Thunderation !" 

The property man swore a mightv 
oath, and the studio carpenter 
echoed him. They had just re- 
ceived an order for the prehistoric 
sequence of Cecil B. De Mille's 
"Adam's Rib," soon to be released 

In this picture the perplexing 
problems for the studio craftsmen 
never seemed to cease. First of ali 
there were the skeletons of dino- 
saurs and mammoths, and othei 
large and lugubrious prehistoric 
fauna, that had to be fashioned out 
of lath and plaster to adorn the 
museum where the professor-hero 
holds court. Maybe you saw the 
picture of one of these hard-look- 
ing creatures in a recent issue ot 
Picturf.-Play. But like all bone- 
heads in the films they were only 
the beginning of grief. 

Just to add to the gayety of na- 
tions, Mr. De Mille decided that 
for an allegorical cut-back he 
wanted a forest primeval, outdoing, 
if possible, any that nature herself 
might provide. He made up his 
mind that the best way was to have 
it built out of whole cloth, so to 
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speak. (At least, the ground 
was canvas.) He had all the 
arguments on his side, too. It 
seems he had proved by in- 
vestigation that there is great 
difficulty in photographing the 
redwoods effectively in their 
natural habitat. The filtering 
sunlight, he felt, did not pro-, 
vide the correct illumination 
for the camera to do its duty 
by the characters in the play. 
Moreover, he feared that the 
prehistoric period would lack 
the eeriness associated with 
cave-mannish cavortings unless 
he manufactured a primitive 
jungle that might be flooded 
with a misty and uncanny ra- 
diance. 

When you view the finished 
picture, a world of mysteri- 
ous visioning, old seemingly 
beyond belief, will hover be- 
fore you. In the background 
the deep shadows of trees. 
Gigantesque trunks. Girth 
not to be measured by the out- 
stretched arms of less than a 
half dozen men, some of them. 
Huge in their height and dense 
in their foliage. Rising in the 
shadows of mystic light. 





A Curtis art study showing Milton Silts as the cave man who 
invented the arrow. 

In the foreground a pool, edged by thick copse, in which 
slowly and broodingly falls a vagrant mountain stream. 

On one side we glimpse a hutch hewn into the solid tree 
trunk. On a fallen branch sits a man clad in heavy bearskin, 
and with face smudged with grime. He carries a bow on his 
arm. while his hands are busy shaping an arrow — "the first 
arrow" — so a subtitle will tell us. 

A few moments and we are to behold that arrow fly to its 
destiny. We sense this in the man's preparations. We feel 
the doom in the overhanging gloominess of the trees, in the 
somberness of the waters that seem to lurk in the pool, in 
the baffling portentous shadows that hide in the branches. 

Really. I do not l>elieve that a more sinister setting was ever 
devised for a miniature tragedy on the screen than De Mille 
and his assistant. Paul Iribe. arranged for the prehistoric epi- 
sode of "Adam's Rib." It was the most expensive undoubtedly 
of many elaborate settings that De Mille has used to increase 
the imposingness of his pictures. It reminds one of an an- 
cient, gloomily carved frame that holds some gory painted 
drama, done in heavy grays and sepias and black. 
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Pauline Garon wished that she might come back to New York to make a picture and 
almost immediately her wish came true. 
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F any one imports another foreign actor and boosts 
him as a successor to Rodolph Valentino I shall 
scream," Fanny an- 
nounced petulantly, as she 
shoved her way through the 
crowds in the Algonquin. 

"What will you scream?" 
I asked politely, making 
Fanny call me down for be- 
ing too literal. 

"First Charles de Roche 
came over to work for Fa- 
mous Players and then Ivor 
Novello came to be in D. W. 
Griffith's next picture, and 
neither of them would ever 
tempt me to leave home," she 
remarked airily. 

"Not intentionally," I as- 
sured her. "if you wore that 
atrocious hat. Woman's 
place is the home when she 
wears things like that." 

"You're probably jealous," 
she said, taking out her van- 
ity case and admiring her- 
self. "The milliner told me 
this was just like one Norma 
Talmadge brought back from 
Paris. And I put it on be- 
cause I wanted to look dig- 
nified and distinguished. 
I'm on my way to see Mary 
Alden, and I want to impress 
her. Just because she has 
known me ever since I read 
the "Elsie" books she is in- 
clined to think of me as al- 
ways young and foolish." She settled back haughtily. 

"Where is she?" I demanded. "Take me with vou." 



I considered his 
highbrow taste, there 



was 
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Job.na Ralston is the lackv girl who will play opposite Harold 
Lloyd when Mildred Davis leaves his pictures. 



ing away, 
other day. 



Over the 



Fanny the Fan rambles on about 
and tells of their interests, 

By The 

lll!lll[|llilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll|[||||||lffl 

"She's right over here on West 
Forty-fourth Street at the Tilford stu- 
dios making a Daniel Carson Good- 
man production called 'Is the World 
Going Mad?' But you can't go with 
me because if I said anything clever 
you'd probably ask who I was quot- 
ing from. Go look up Bebe Daniels 
and just see if you can resist the 
temptation of stealing her remarks and 
pretending they're your own. 

"But speaking of Doctor Goodman 
reminds me that he said he always 
told you and Alma Rubens about the 
pictures he contemplated making 
And if you like them he says that he 
is afraid to go ahead with production, 
but if you think his ideas are perfectly 
terrible then he knows he has a great 
box-office success." 

Before I had time to tell her that 
remarks a great compliment to my 
a hubbub out in the lobby 
and Fanny disappeared. A 
few moments later she was 
back, looking rather as 
though she had been in a 
football scrimmage. 

"Leatrice Joy's going 
away," she announced dis- 
tractedly. "She has fin- 
ished 'Java Head 1 " and is 
going down to Virginia to 
visit. I'd counted on her 
staying here, but apparently- 
New York has no great at- 
traction for her. This is 
her first real vacation since 
she came East, and here 
she is running away. Give 
me some more tea. My 
throat's sore from talking 
too much." 

Of course, I longed to 
ask her why she didn't stop 
for a little while some time, 
but I didn't dare offend her. 
I was too anxious to hear 
all her news, and still had 
hopes of going to Mary A1- 
den's with her. 

"Where is every one?" 1 
asked her. "Except for 
about ninety-nine ingenues 
there simply aren't any mo- 
tion-picture people around." 
"I know it." Fanny 
looked about distractedly. 
"Every one seems to be go- 
Mabel Normand went back to Europe the 
She is going to spend a few weeks in Italy 
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Teacups 

her favorite motion-picture players 
professional and otherwise. 



Bystander 



and then hurry out to California to 
make another Sennett picture. She 
swears she really is going this time, 
but I'll never believe it until I put her 
on the train for Los Angeles myself. 
And Pearl White has gone abroad, 
too. Texas Guinan gave a big fare- 
well party for her at the Beaux Arts, 
and Pearl startled every one terribly 
by announcing that she was going into 
a convent in France. She isn't going 
to take any vows or anything like that. 
She is just going to stay there as a 
guest. She wants peace and quiet so 
that she can rest and meditate. And 
you'll admit she has quite a lot to medi- 
tate over." 

"Yes, but I can't imagine her stop- 
ping to ponder over anything. I bet 
she'll start working for some French 
film company before she has been 
over there a week. Or perhaps she'll 
get married. Anyway, I am sure she 
won't waste much time meditating. 
She isn't that sort." 

"Well, of course, you may 
know her plans better than 
she does," Fanny said stiffly. 
"And in that case I don't 
see any use in my trying to 
tell you anything. But you 
may be interested to know 
that Pauline Garon is com- 
ing back. I thought you'd be 
pleased. Just as I'd prom- 
ised to stand at the corner 
of Broadway and Forty- 
second street and give Pau- 
line's regards to all the elec- 
tric signs, I got word that 
she was coming East to make 
a picture. She is going to 
work over at the Famous 
Players studio on Long 
Island in a picture called 
'You Can't Fool Your Wife.' 
Sounds De Milley, but it 
isn't. George Melford is 
making it. 

"She and Eleanor Board- 
man are about the luckiest 
newcomers in pictures. First 
Pauline played with Dick 
Barthelmess and then she 
went right into a featured 
part in a Cecil De Mille pic- 
ture. Somebody will prob- 
ably come along and star her 
in a little while. And 
Eleanor Boardman is no less 
lucky. After playing in Hugo Ballin's production of 




cSy'io'hSrl Corinne Griffith is pauswg out West 
Law" before coming East to start 
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Edith Roberts is reveling in lovely new clothes specially de- 
signed/or her by Adrian to wear in "Backbone." 



Selznick special she is 



to make "The Common 
her own productions. 

'Vanity Fair' she landed 
the big part in 'Souls for 
Sale.' You know Rupert 
Hughes has been looking 
for some one to play that 
part for months. It won't 
be any easy job for her be- 
cause Mae Busch and Bar- 
bara La Marr are both in 
the cast. 

"Speaking of 'Souls for 
Sale' reminds me that there 
is another story of Holly- 
wood life going on in mov- 
ies. It is called 'Holly- 
wood,' and twenty-one stars 
and Cecil De Mille are 
going to appear in it. Mr. 
De Mille is going to direct 
it, too. And one of the 
stars to appear in it is Pola 
Negri !" 

"That doesn't thrill me," 
I admitted. "I'd rather see 
a lot of one star in a pic- 
ture than a little of a lot 
of stars." 

"Then Charlie Ray must 
be your ideal," Fanny re- 
marked cattily. "And I 
can't expect you to be in- 
terested in knowing that 
Elliott Dexter and Conway 
Tearle are going to support 
Corinne Griffith in 'The 
Common Law,' the big 
making." 
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But she could easily see that it did thrill me. 

''Just as soon as she finishes that she is coming East 
to start her own company. She is going to film big 
novels mostly. Aren't there any stories you'd like to 
see her do? She's open to conviction right now. - ' 

"Are there! You know I'd always like to choose 
people's stories for them. I wish she would do 'But- 
terfly,' by Kathleen Norris, and I'd like to have Hedda 
Hopper play the oldei sister.. She and Mrs. Hopper 
would make an awfully interesting combination in a 
picture. 

"Alma Rubens has been reading Masefield lately, and 
she is simply fascinated by the idea of filming 'The 
Widow in the Bye Street," so if you know any ambitious 
producer with about a 
million dollars to 
spend refer him to 
Alma. She'd like to 
have Mary Carr play 
the widow, Buster 
Collier the son, Wal- 
lace Beery the heavy, 
and herself the girl." 

"That's not my idea 
of a picture for 
Alma," Fanny cut in. 
"Your little reading 
circle is getting too 
exalted for me. I'd 
like to see her in Som- 
erset Maugham's 
'East of Suez.' She 
would be gorgeous as 
a Eurasian woman 
with a lot of magnifi- 
cent gowns and jewels. 
People never seem to 
agree on casting pic- 
tures, though, do 
they? Fond as Dick 
Banhelmess is of 
Dorothy Gish he 
didn't want her to 
plav La Clazwlc in 
'The Bright Shawl.' 
And whom do you 
suppose he did want? 
None other than Na- 
tacha Rambova. She 
is so stunning she 
ought to be lovely in 
pictures, but I'm sure 
Dorothy will play the 
part interestingly. 

"But speaking of 
Natacha Rambova, I 
heard that she and 
Rodolph Valentino 
might go to London to appear in a revue 
beautifully together, you know." 

While Fanny was talking I was staring more and 
more intently at a woman out in the lobby. Right 
there in the midst of the squirrel and mink coats and 
waving plumes she stalked about perfectly at ease, ap- 
parently, in a plaid sports skirt and a white wool tarn 
o' shanter. 

"It must be somebody famous." I remarked as 
Fanny's eyes followed mine. "No mere nobody would 
dare come in here like that." 

"That's Nell Shipman," Fanny announced aghast. 
"I haven't seen her since about the first time I was 
ever taken to a movie. Isn't it a relief to see one wild- 
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Natacha Rambova is so stunning that many people think she ought 
to go into pictilres. 
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and-woolly Western heroine who sticks to her own 
styles even in New York? She must have brought 
her new picture East with her. She made it out on 
her ranch, you know, and it has taken her ages to do it. 
It is called 'Grubstakes.' Imagine getting up and doing 
the chores and washing the dishes and then wandering 
over to the barn to act a scene or two for a picture." 

"A career with all the thrills and frills removed, it 
seems to me." 

"Yes," Fanny admitted, "I'd much rather be a mo- 
tion-picture star like Corinne Griffith or Betty Blythe 
with beautiful gowns and jewels and cars and homes 
and all that sort of thing. But living out on a ranch 
would have its advantages. Nobody could expect her 

to go on a personal 
appearance tour ; 
there wouldn't be any 
one to look after the 
animals." 

"In rugged rancho 
language they call 
them cattle," I cor- 
rected her. 

"Not the kind Nell 
Shipman has. They're 
animals. Jaguars and 
leopards and wild cat: 
and all that sort of. 
thing. She is going 
to make a series of 
wild-animal comedies 
with them next. 1 
hope her little boy will 
play in them. It 
makes motion pictures 
seem such an old and 
substantial institution 
to have a second gen- 
eration of players 
growing up in them.'' 
"Old and substan- 
tial!" I fairly bel- 
lowed at her in sur- 
. prise. "And since 
when have you been 
interested in things 
that are old and sub- 
stantial? I've known 
you to look on styles 
that were all of two 
days old as beneath 
your notice." 

"But styles and in- 
stitutions are differ- 
ent." Fanny protested 
''Anyway, you 
shouldn't always be 
disagreeable to me 
and pretend that you're above styles. You won't be 
when you see the lovely things Edith Roberts is getting 
to wear in 'Backbone.' Adrian, the young artist who 
came over from Paris to design the costumes for the 
'Music Box Revue,' is designing them for her, and 
they are perfectly lovely. You should have been up 
at the studio the other day when they had a sixteenth- 
century ball. There were about two hundred dancers 
in the scene all trained by Oumansky, the man who 
arranges the ballets at the Capitol Theater. Edith 
looks beautiful in old brocades. 

"And speaking of balls — shed a tear for poor Wesley 
Barry. Being a motion-picture star is no joke for a 
Continued on page 92 



Low Comedy As a High Art 

Comedians should not be taken for granted; give a thought to Chaplin, Keaton, and Lloyd — especially Buster. 

By Malcolm H. Oettinger 



To-day 



FOR a long time it was considered a breach of 
critical etiquette, if there be such a thing, to 
write of any one engaged in such a lowly sphere 
as that of comedy. It was little short of lese majesty 
to strum one's lyre in praise of such funny fellows as 
Fred Mace, John Bunny, Mack Swain, and the then 
blooming Chaplin. Some few did it : venturesome souls, 
but as a general thing it was discouraged. 

Times, capriciously enough, have changed 
Chariot is hymned by the literati and the 
cognoscenti, the beautiful and the damning. 
The mere mention of his name is sufficient to 
start a feverish discussion in the highest cir- 
cles, even including the well-known vicious 
one at the Algonquin. The critics have de- 
cided that the abominable movies have pro- 
duced something worth while in this harlequin 
of the mustachios and baggy trousers. 

Five years hence they will discover Buster 
Keaton. 

In writing of the leading drolls of 
the flittering photos, it is tempting to 
take a leaf from Eugene Field's 
Wynken, Blytiken, and Nod, for it 
is conceded, almost without ques- 
tion, that the preeminent names to- 
day are Chaplin, Keaton, and 
Lloyd. The methods of the three 
are utterly unlike. Each leads an 
individual School of the Snicker. 

The comedy of Chaplin is 
most often elusive, bordering on 
the serious if not the tragic. 
Nothing more typical can be in- 
stanced than his moment of con- 
templation beside the manhole, 
in "The Kid" — an amazing com- 
mingling of pathos and humor. 
In an earlier two-reeler, "The 
Bank," the great comedian also 
officiated at the wedding of 
smile and tear. It is character- 
istic of Chaplin to appeal to 
philosophers as well as to flap- 
pers. 

We laugh with Lloyd, but 
we laugh at Keaton. These 
two may better be compared 
than Lloyd and Chaplin or 
Keaton and Chaplin, because 
Charlie is so infinitely superior, 
amusing though the other pair 
are. Neither Keaton nor Lloyd 
attempt to reach your funny bone 
through your heart: they openly tickle 
you. For this reason, most of all, per- 
haps, they are not in Chaplin's class. 
But Chaplin has always stood alone. 

Many of Harold Lloyd's pictures have 
whole slices played in straight comedy vein. 
Keaton is rarely heroic ; at such fleeting times 
he invariably makes a swift and laughter- 
grafting turn to grotesquerie. Buster's stuff 
borders on the realm of burlesque ; Lloyd 





at times suggests a Willie Collier of the shadow stage. 
Mis is the school sponsored by Sidney Drew, embel- 
lished with quips and quirks and occasional stunts that 
are solely Lloyd's. Originality marks the method of all 
leaders, and certainly this is true of Chaplin, Keaton, 
and Lloyd. 

"That's the one thing that I dread," Buster told me 
sadly. "I dread the day when we won't find another 
new wheeze to wrap up, when all the gags will have 
been sprung, when we're stumped for something 
new. That's what a comedian has to guard 
against: running out. That is why Charlie 
Chaplin makes his pictures so slowly. I 
know as a matter of fact that he takes 
thousands of feet of film on every picture, 
only to destroy it when he sees it in the pro- 
jection room. And this carefulness is just 
what helps to make him a great artist." 

Keaton is master of snicker and guffaw 
technique. His art is to work up a situa- 
tion deliberately, to build it as logically 
and as systematically as a carpenter 
builds a house. Gags, Buster told me, 
are natural or mechanical. "Both get 
laughs," he explained, "but the nat- 
ural gag is the one we lay awake 
nights trying to dream of." — And^ 
it is the mechanical gag that Keaton 
has mastered. 

Take the situation in "The 
Boat," where, after having built a 
boat, he finds that he has not made 
the doorway large enough, and 
consequently, as the boat slides to 
the water, it pulls the shed down 
with it. Take the situation in "One 
Week." Buster has ordered a 
Sears-Roebuck bungalow for his 
bride-to-be. The wicked rival 
mixes the numerals on the various 
parts, and the comedy ensues when 
Buster attempts to assemble the 
jazzed sections. 

This is mechanically perfect gig- 
gle material. But though one of 
the most adroit technicians of com- 
edy, Buster fails to reach the heart, 
his pictures elude the sympathy. 

It seems consistent to endow 
Chaplin with massive intellect, to 
read sermons into his capering feet. 
It is fairly simple to sympathize with 
the lovesick Harold Lloyd, upon occa- 
sion. But Keaton alone stands forth 
as the Trouper — unabashed, unaffected 
unassuming, and — very like Shaw's 
Undershaft — unashamed ! 
"We just wrap up a little hokum," he 
will tell you. "We build up a little story 
on some sure-fire idea, throw in a dozen 
gags, if we can think of 'em, and let 'er 
ride. The scenario we use is written on 
the correspondence end of a picture post 
card. If it's lost it's no great matter." 
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Low Comedy As a High Art 



You cannot read hidden motifs into the Keaton spell- 
ings. You cannot persuade him that there was a hint 
of satire concealed in his last coriedy. or the one be- 
fore that. You cannot coerce him into admitting that 
he planned an unique characterization which he has 
steadfastly maintained. He will take credit for noth- 
ing. Not even his make-up. 

"The pancake hat and the oversized collar and the 
misfit suit and the slapstick shoes are my old vaudeville 
stand-bys. My father rigged me out as a third of The 
Three Keatons. when I was too young to "originate' 
anything but a yowl. I've kept the same make-up ever 
since — guess I always will." 

Solemnity is more than a habit with Keaton; it's 
ingrown. Throughout our conversation his face was 
stony. Nor was this an exception to his usual attitude. 
I have seen him in the turmoil of a comic sequence, a 
business of break-away ladders, swinging ropes, and 
trapdoor scaffoldings ; I have seen him eying the pro- 
ceedings at one of Manhattan's most energizing night 
clubs; I have seen him purring at his baby in father- 
like fashion; I have seen him casually viewing the 
day's rushes, and upon not one but all of these occa- 
sions Buster wore an expression that was infinitely more 
sphinxlike than the Sphinx ever thought of being. His 
is an entirely emotionless face, suggesting most of all, 
a mask. It is the ideal phiz for a droll pantaloon. 

"You originated the idea of never smiling," I sup- 
posed. 

But Buster refused to take credit for it. In the days 
of The Three Keatons. it seems, his father taught him 
never to crack a smile. The habit grew on him. Now 
it is so deeply rooted that it is almost impossible for 
him to grin. 

It Has long been one of the beliefs of the American 



Credo that all comedians are, off stage, lugubrious fel- 
lows, and never was a truth more apparent than in the 
appearance and behavior of Buster Keaton. His coun- 
tenance- is little short of funereal, his speech laconic, 
his outlook none too sanguine. 

"Next I'm going back to the Coast to do a five-reel 
picture. No plots, you know. Just gags. But we'll 
space our laughs. If we ran five reels of the sort of 
stuff we cram into two, the audience would be tired be- 
fore it was half over. So we'll plant the characters 
more slowly, use introductory bits, and all that. 

"It'll be just as easy to make a five-reeler, because 
we always take about fifteen reels, anyway. Now 
we'll cut to five instead of two." 

Buster thinks "One Week" his best comedy, but he 
admits he had hoped to make "The Playhouse" his 
best. In that clever picture, he essayed a dozen or 
more roles. He had intended doing all of the parts, 
but his ego failed him at the crucial moment. 

Despite the fact that he is one of the big drawing 
cards, often featured in the lights, and billed above the 
longer picture of the program, Keaton has assumed no 
airs, adopted no pose. He denied that he made any 
preparation for a picture. He denied that he planned 
his plots. Try as you will, you cannot convince him 
that he is anything more than a trouper who manages 
to give 'em what they like. It is useless to talk to 
him of psychological effects. 

"It's hokum," said Buster definitely and positively. 
"And by draping it in different styles you disguise it 
and bring results each time." 

According to his lights, it is simply a case of old 
gags in new clothing. But if this were so, (there 
would be more Keatons. Unfortunately enough, there 
aren't. 
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The Beautiful and Blessed 

Marie Prevost impresses a visitor as being a fortunate young person. 

By Constance Palmer 



THERE are stars literary, stars artistic, stars 
brainless — and stars. I have interviewed stars 
who cast me into confusion by monologing on 
Wells and Ibsen and Freud. Stars quoting, stars pout- 
ing, and stars, pure and simple, have overwhelmed me 
with such an abundance of bad taste, sweetness, igno- 
rance, and genuine likableness tint I have been thrown 
so often into a dazed condition that it is now chronic. 

Some of them, reclining on those long couch things 
have, with me as a meek medium, hurled sophistication 
at the world. Others have taken the world into the 
kitchen to meet "Mamma." who tells how innocent 
Mamie really is and how she "just can't understand 
anything" 

I expected to find Marie Prevost all these things and 
possibly more. Before meeting her. "exotic, rose and 
ebony, tiger lily" and other purfervids flowed through 
my brain. In fact, I was all set to do one of those 
gold-and-lacquer interviews which say so much and 
mean so little. 

But, in the first place, the studio in which she is 
working is not conducive to high-flown phrases. 

Warner Brothers — as producers of high-grade fea- 
tures — is a new concern, hatching in a barnish structure 
in the middle of a very profitable hayfield in the heart 
of Hollywood. The building is of bare boards; its 
hallways are high and dark and cold. I have no doubt 



that when Harry Rapf sneezes in his office at one end 
of the building, Olga Printzlau can hear him quite 
plainly at the other. 

Marie Prevost in a bain -blue negligee — the kind the 
village belle would buy out of her allowance — did not 
suggest the chorus girl de luxe. She looked like a mid- 
dle-class schoolgirl who, with tousled head, manicures 
her fingernails while mother does the dishes. 

Her dressing room was cluttered with wicker furni- 
ture; two immense pictures of Kenneth Harlan, and a 
bottle of milk added to a chaotic dressing table. The 
scant blue negligee revealed two very presentable limbs, 
silk clad, two round arms — one with a smudge — and a 
very nice neck. Torn envelopes and fan letters over- 
flowed from the wastebasket. 

"I'm to be married this afternoon," she said, curling 
her feet under her. 

"No!" I gasped, .covertly eying the pictures of Ken- 
neth on the dresser. 

rt In 'Brass.' " she supplemented, and there was a ma- 
licious little twinkle in her eye. 

The interview was starting nicely. I was just about 
to ask about her work, her rumored engagement to 
Kenneth Harlan, her aspirations, family, and new car, 
when an influx of visitors poured through the invitingly 
open door. 
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The first was a man with 
the dirtiest face extant. He 
came to inquire, in hehalf of 
Claire Windsor, as to the bor- 
rowability of Marie's curling 
iron. 

On his heels came Claire 
herself, radiating warm blond 
loveliness. A Christie official 
was next, and he must needs 
be told unofficially of Marie's 
plans, past, present, and fu- 
ture perfect. 

The final visitor was Ken- 
neth Harlan, who sauntered 
in from his dressing room 
next door. There was a 
scrambling from one corner, 
and a diminutive bull pup 
hurtled at the newcomer, emit- 
ting joyous yips. 

"I wish you'd feed your dog 
— he's been crying for an 
hour," said Marie with the 
easy familiarity of the profes- 
sion. 

Harlan took the bottle of 
milk and started to hunt for 
something for the puppy to 
drink from. I wished fer- 
vently they would both leave. 
The interview was becoming 
entirely too scattered. At last 
a cup was found, and Mitzi, 
thrusting her square little nose 
as far in as possible, was gulp- 
ing hungrily. 

"You know — I had an aw- 
fully cute interview once," 
vouchsafed the star— "and the 
funny part of it was I didn't 
say a word of it! Everybody 
asked me how I managed to 
be so clever, and of course I 
couldn't think of a thing to 
tell them." 

Undoubtedly this had been 
the wisest course. 

"I suppose lots of actresses 
wish they could think of lit- 
erary, epigrammatic things to 
say on the spur of the moment 
to writers. Some of 'em 
study up the night before, but 
I'd be lost if I hit on a sub- 
ject the interviewer wanted to 
discuss. 

"Most stars feel that way 
about it, I know. I suppose 

that's why they ask interviewers to lunch so often. 
One can always say, 'I like broiled frogs' legs,' and 
it's sure to create the proper atmosphere on the instant. 

"Right this minute I'd rather ask you if you think 
So-and-So's a natural blonde, and if you think a half 
dozen eggs make as good a shampoo as a dozen. Eggs 
are so expensive ! 

"I can't discuss books with you because, well — I just 
can't. I read 'em — some of 'em — but I don't talk 'em. 
But you really should read 'Brass' — it's quite the thing." 

And she laughed at the sham in the remark. 

"Seriously, though, my part in 'Brass' is the first 
opportunity I've had to do something a little more — 
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This is Marie Prevost on her dignified behavior; not as she appeared when our interviewer called 



well, a little heavier. I don't aspire to Shakespeare 
or anything like that, but I have been cast as a frothy 
headed flapper ever since I left Sennett's. 

"I'm disappointed .that the picture isn't going to fol- 
low the book absolutely. They say it's too unpleasant 
for movie audiences." 

It is characteristic of Marie Prevost that she did not 
follow up this last statement. There is food for much 
thought and material for many articles in it. Merci- 
fully, she let it go by as too obvious for comment. 

Her remarks as recorded here did not come in a 
steady flow. It seems that she would rather tell how 
Continued on page 100 
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John Matches His Name 

He doesn't go in for sensational effects, or for notoriety, but he's a very dependable and wholesome fellow. 



By Caroline Bell 



THAT'S a sturdy namej John I 
that you feel you can rely 



Bowers. A name 
tnat you teei you can reiy on. You don't 
picture that name hitched up with one. of these 
expressive eyebrowed, sleek young flatterers. And you 
aren't disappointed. John Bowers matches his name, 
even to the satisfaction of the most critical. 

"When any one 
speaks of my picture 
work now," he said 
as we sat at luncheon 
in the Metro Little 
Cafe, "I always ask, 
'Which do you like, 
stampedes or riding 
the rapids?' for those 
two things seem to 
constitute my reper- 
toire. My work trav- 
els in cycles — I find 
myself doing the same 
things over and over 
again. In 'The Sky 
Pilot,' I halted a cat- 
tle stampede — then in 
the Ince picture, 
'What A Wife 
Learned,' I did the 
same thing. In 'Lorna 
Doone' I had to swim 
the falls — and again 
in 'Quincy Adams 
Sawyer.' The next 
time I sign up for a 
picture" — with a twin- 
kle shining through 
his gravity — "I'm go- 
ing to insist on a 
clause: No stampedes 
or shoot-the-chutes. 
I must add to my rep- 
ertoire or the public 
will think I've memo- 
rized these two bits of 
'action' and can't do 
anything else. 

"I'm still nursing a 
sprained ligament in 
my left arm." he went 
on, regarding it ten- 
derly. "Had a peach 
of a fight with Elmo 
Lincoln for 'Quincy 
Adams Sawyer' — and 
Elmo is a bigger guy 
than I am. T'm very 
enthusiastic about the 

picture, for it's my big chance. I want to do charac- 
ter juveniles, that is, parts with something beside the 
usual postures expected of leading men, roles like that 
of the drunken sailor in 'The Bonded Woman.' For 
that reason I am free-lancing. When I made 'The Sky 
Pilot,' 1 realized what I wanted to do and that con- 
tracts tend to stereotype you in grooves. So I've said 
to myself : 'John, this year tells the tale. You're get- 




ting the parts now, here's your chance to show if you're 
a bad egg or not.' If I don't make my mark this year 
I'll know it's my own fault and, with what grace I 
possess, exit." 

But I don't think he will have to drape the crape 
over his ambitions, for he has enjoyed a most gratify- 
ing rise in public esti- 
mation. As George 
Ade says, we elevate 
our own idols and 
then look about for a 
brickbat. The fans 
have accepted Bowers 
— but I'm thinking the 
brickbats won't fly 
very fast his way, for 
he has a certain sin- 
cerity, for one thing 
he avoids sensational 
and bunk publicity, 
and that cannot but 
make him well liked. 
"We have just re- 
turned from Marcus, 
Washington, on the 
Canadian border," he 
continued, in reply to 
my inquiry about his 
work. "Twenty-five 
of us have been up 
there doing the rapids 
scenes for 'Quincy 
Adams Sawyer.' We 
lived for four weeks 
in our private train, 
sidetracked, driving 
three miles to location 
each day in buggies, 
and had a great time. 
Once a cloudburst 
caught us on location, 
and we scurried back 
to the car and played 
the phonograph for 
two days until it 
stopped raining." 

He paid Blanche 
Sweet a charming and 
sincere compliment. 

"We almost had a 
catastrophe, too, ail 
my fault. The scene 
required that Miss 
Sweet, playing the 
blind girl, faint, and 
that I plunge into the 
rapids and rescue her not three feet from the brink of 
the falls. We discussed the scene minutely, as it was 
impossible to rehearse it. and men were swimming out 
of focus, with ropes and buoys tied to their waists, to 
rescue us if need be. But when, with Miss Sweet in 
my arms. I attempted to brave the current, my foot 
hit a rock and I dropped her. And at that moment 
Continued on page 92 



The Indiscretions of a Star 

A celebrated player recounts the real story of his romantic experiences. 
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As Told to Inez Klumph 



Illustrated by Ray Van Burcn 



CHAPTER XLII. 

I SHOULD think that I 
would have learned by 
this time not to meddle in 
other people's love affairs," 
Barry laughed. "I never try to 
help any one that I don't jump 
into trouble with both feet my- 
self. I like Haines and I hate 
to see him handicapped with a 
wife like Madge Gordon." 

"But you ought to be glad 
to have her out of your way at 
any cost," I suggested. 

"But she's so selfish," Barry 
protested in his nice boyish 
way. "And right now at the 
very beginning of his career, 
Haines needs every help. How- 
ever " 



He wouldn't say anything to 
Louis Haines — I knew that. 

He was too chivalrous to help Haines at the girl's ex- 
pense. I began to wonder if there was anything that 
I could do. I'm getting to be as bad as Barry — or 
worse. 

As I sat there looking across the lot with its pageant 
of curiously painted, strangely garbed people, Nancy 
Warren strolled over from the studio and stopped be- 
side me. 

"Come and sit on the camera man's platform with 
me!" she urged, offering a bag of lemon drops. "I 
think he'll let us, maybe." So we climbed up the little 
ladder leading to the platform where three cameras 
stood, trained on the set before us. One of the camera 
men had an electric motor attached to his machine, 
which turned the handle for him and saved him that 
bother ; the other two were grinding away for dear 
life till just before we joined them. I sat in a canvas- 
seated chair with the director's name on it, and Nancy 
Warren sat on the edge of the platform and swung 
her feet over the edge. 

She was amazingly pretty, I decided. Then, when 
Pauline Stewart began rehearsing a scene with Barry, 
I decided that she wasn't, for her little, pointed face 
grew hard and set. One of the camera men grunted 
disgustedly as Pauline and Barry ran through the scene, 
and Nancy lifted expressive eyes to me as Barry grew 
awkward in his very eagerness to have the girl succeed. 
I realized that he had made a mistake in having her 
work with him, and that, after they were married, if 
she still acted in his pictures the mistake would be 
even more grave. Many a motion-picture star has been 
ruined by marriage, and many another ha? been made. 
I hated to think that Barry Stevens might hit the to- 
boggan slide of the has-beens. 

I wondered if I couldn't get Nancy Warren to talk 
to me about it. Perhaps she'd know something, have 
some new angle on the situation, that would help. 

When dinner time came, she and I got what we 
wanted from the cafeteria and took our trays out to 
a corner of the set. The sun had gone clown, and in 
the twilight the narrow, crooked streets which they had 



BY WAY OF EXPLANATION 

Some people have a hard time finding romance 
and excitement — others just can't escape it. 
Barry Stevens is one of the others. Adventure 
comes to him, and when it doesn't he rocs out 
and stirs up a little himself. There is hardly a 
thing in the line of indiscreet behavior that Barry 
hasn't done at one time or another; there is 
hardly a prominent actress in pictures with whom 
he hasn't had some kind of affair, harmless for 
the most part, but not always conventional ; and, 
with it all, there is hardly a person who really 
knows him that doesn't think that Barry is just 
about the squarest, biggest-hearted person in the 
world, who has been misjudged practically from 
the beginning of his career. That is why Barry 
is telling his own story — to help clear up the 
false stories that have been circulated about him. 
Last month you read how Barry managed to ex- 
tricate himself from a marriage with Madge Gor- 
don, who then settled on Louis Haines, a young 
star, as her next victim. The story continues. 



built for the picture were re- 
markably realistic. 

"What do you think about 
Barry and this girl?" she de- 
manded, after we'd been there 
for a few minutes. 

"I don't know," I answered. 
"At first she seemed like a 
sweet little thing, and I had an 
idea that they'd be happy to- 
gether. But now " 

"Now it's a different story !" 
declared Nancy. "She was all 
right, they tell me, when he 
gave her that try-out as manu- 
script girl. Then he fell in love 
with her. And now — upstage? 
Oh, my dear! You should see 
her. The other day they were 
taking a close-up of her, and 
some of the men extras were 
talking not far away. Well, 
you know what language is at times around the studios ! 
You have to learn that people don't mean anything by 
it, and if you don't like it, why, you just don't listen, 
that's all. 

"Well, these men had been swearing a lot, and all 
that sort of thing, but she evidently thought nothing 
of it — no reason why she should. Then one of them 
said something or other was 'lousy' — which is none 
too nice a word, maybe, but you know how movie peo- 
ple use it — all the time ! 

"The lady threw a fit. She couldn't go on working! 
She was too sensitive, too delicate — that horrible lan- 
guage had upset her terribly — people should be more 
considerate. She went to her dressing room and stayed 
there, and no amount of coaxing could make her come 
out. It happened that that meant wasting time — they'd 
arranged to shoot this stuff of hers and for various 
reasons couldn't do anything else. She insisted, too, 
that Barry must take her home, and when he refused 
she called him, before a bunch of people, and you 
should have seen him turn all colors of the rainbow! 
And I'll tell you right now, she's no wife for a picture- 
making man. Will you help me to break up the match ?" 

CHAPTER XLIII. 

I wondered if Nancy Warren wanted Barry for her- 
self. They had known each other for years, I knew. 
She answered that unasked question even while I was 
thinking it. 

"Don't think I'm crazy about him," she begged. "But 
— well, here's my story; listen to this, and you'll see 
how I feel about him. 

"I had a funny childhood; I lived alone with my 
father in an old house, a sort of shanty, out on the 
edge of a little town. There was just waste land 
around us, and we didn't have any friends. But I 
didn't mind that, for my father was a wonder at train- 
ing animals, and I had a dog that could do all kinds 
of tricks. He was part terrier, I guess— anyway, he 
was cute as the dickens, and I adored him. _ I'd had 
him for three vears, and of course, not having any- 
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body else, I played with him all the 
time. I was only twelve, and just a 
ragged, dirty young tin, who didn't 
know anything. 

"My father was good to me, and 
I had a good time. I could do a lot 
of stunts — he'd been an acrobat, be- 
fore he got the fall that put him out 
of business. My mother had been in 
the. same circus, but had been killed 
the year before he was hurt. He 
taught me some of the things he knew, 
though he never seemed to take much 
interest in me. 

"We didn't have much money — our 
house was a poorly furnished little 
shack, and my clothes were just odds 
and ends, old costumes of my mother's 
made over. But I was happy, and the 
dog and I had wonderful times. 

"Then my father died, quite sud- 
denly, of pneumonia. The towns- 
people came and buried him, and when 
they went to the cemetery — they used 
one corner for a potters' field — I 
trailed along behind the coffin with 
my dog, crying, and wondering what 
was going to happen to me. I knew, 
fast enough, when they told me that 
I was to live with Miss Haskins — 
she'd been bustling about the house 
after father died, and had kicked my 
dog — that was enough for me. 

"So I ran away. I got into an old 
pair of overalls and a felt hat of my 
father's, took what food I could get 
together, and some money that my 
father had hidden away in a little hole 
he'd dug beside the house. It wasn't 
much, but it would give me a start. 

"When I got to Los Angeles my 
money was about gone. People hadn't 
bothered me because they thought I 
was a boy, but I'd been traveling for 
some time, bumming most of my 
meals, and I was getting sort of tired 
of it. And I blundered into the movies. I was pass- 
ing a studio, the day I got there, and a lot of people 
with dogs were waiting outside. They'd advertised for 
a dog that could do tricks. That was when the movies 
were cruder than they are now, you know — seven years 
ago — and this was a little company, too, so they did 
things in a hit-or-miss fashion. 

"Well, I joined the crowd, and my dog got the job. 
He was a darling, that dog!" Her voice broke on 
the words, and she wiped her eyes with the back of 
her hand. "He worked in that picture, and then in 
another, and they gave me five dollars a day when he 
worked, and one of the women in the company let me 
live with her, and I was in clover. 

"Then, about six months after things began going 
so well, they started making a picture on the lot that 
was written for one of the big stars of those days — a 
big, beefy, flashy man, with about as much decency 
as an angleworm. I hated the way he strutted around, 
and one day one of the kids and I tripped him up 
with a stick, and then ran. We just did it for fun, 
of course, but there were some visitors there, and a 
gang of extras, and of course he was raving mad. 

"He had one scene alone with my dog. Now, when 
the clog worked, I was always there ; I used to stand 
by the camera and tell him what to do — he'd do any- 




It was no accident. 



star had deliberately 



thing for me. In that scene, the dog was supposed to 
jump up and bite the man, and the man was to shoot 
him. The clog wouldn't really bite him, of course — 
he'd just grab his trouser leg. And the shooting part 
would be taken backward. On the screen, the dog 
would leap up, then fall back to the floor, and die. 
Really, it would be just the reverse of that. 

"I knelt down in front of the camera, and the clog 
and man took their places. I began to talk to the clog, 
softly; I'd rehearsed it with him. you see, so he knew 
the stunt all right, and could do it with any one. And 
the man had his gun ready, loaded with blanks ; at least, 
they were supposed to lie blanks. 

"They began to turn the camera handle. I spoke to 
the clog, and he jumped up — clear little cur! — as he'd 
been told to do. He nipped the man's trouser leg — 
just nipped it, that was all ; there wasn't a mark on 
his leg afterward ! ' But the man cried out. 'He's bit- ' 
ten me ! The little devil's bitten me !' and fired. And 
the dog slumped clown on the floor in the most awful 
heap and turned to me — and I knew that he was dying." 

CHAPTER XLIV. 
Nancy Warren didn't say anything more for a few 
moments, and I knew that the sorrow of years ago was 
still fresh in her heart. Presently she began again. 
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shot my dog to get even with me. 



"The man said it wasn't his fault that his revolver 
was not loaded with blanks — he blamed it on the prop- 
erty man. But every one knew where the blame be- 
longed. I nearly went out of my head — the clog meant 
so awfully much to me, you see. It was a year be- 
fore I could bear to go near the studio. People were 
awfully good to me. but I couldn't seem to care what 
they did for me. 

"I sort of blundered along through the next few 
years. The woman I lived with was a happy-go-lucky 
sort, and I kept the flat clean and did little things for 
her, in return for my room and board. She used to 
ask me why I didn't try to get into pictures, but I didn't 
want to make the effort. 

"Then I went to the studio one day, on an errand 
for her, and while I was hanging around on the lot 
I saw a girl doubling for one of the leading women. 
She was doing a stunt that would have been perfectly 
simple for me, and making a mess of it. The direc- 
tor saw how badly she was doing it. and called to her 
to stop finally. I had the gall of youth. I went over 
to him and asked why he didn't try me. 

"He was the man who'd directed the picture in which 
my dog was shot, and he'd always been extra nice to 
me. He said I could try it. and I did — and from that 
day on I doubled for everybody but the fat men. 



"Then I nearly got killed, and met 
Barry Stevens. You see, I was aw- 
fully jealous of my place as stunt 
woman, and scared to death that it 
would get away from me. There were 
a lot of professional acrobats who 
were after it, and I wanted to hang 
on. So one day, when they were 
shooting a picture in San Pedro bay, 
and somebody had to jump overboard 
for the star, I didn't dare tell them 
that I couldn't swim. 

" 'Let yourself go down once, and 
Stevens will grab you when you come 
up,' they told me. I'd often seen 
Barry around the lot, though he hadn't 
been there long, but he was out of my 
class — he didn't go around with many 
of the movie people, and all the girls 
were pretty much interested in him, 
so I'd pretended not to be. I decided 
to take the chance — he looked pretty 
dependable, and if he didn't get me 
the fir>t time, he would the second. 
You see, I'd never been afraid of 
anything in my life — but I'd never 
jumped into such a lot of water as I 
did that day, either! 

"When I stood on the railing that 
ran around the deck and got 
ready to jump, the water looked 
ten miles away. It seemed to me that 
I never in the world could do it. I 
could see Barry standing near by, 
ready to jump after me, though, and 
I decided that I might as well go 
ahead as it would be fatal to back 
out then. 

"So I jumped. It seemed hours 
till I hit the water, and all the way 
down to it I was scared to death. 
Then, when I found myself going 
right on for hours more, under water, 
I was scared stiff. Of course I opened 
my mouth, and breathed, and all San 
Pedro bay went down my throat. 
When I finally came up. it seemed to me that I was 
half dead. 

"Then Barry grabbed me. And I. like a fool, threw 
both arms around his neck and dragged him down 
with me ! 

"He finally hit me on the head and knocked me un- 
conscious — it was the only thing to do, unless we 
were to drown together. But he didn't tell a soul that 
he'd done it, and I came to as soon as they dragged 
us into a rowboat. The next day we met on -the lot. 
and I told him the truth. 

" 'Better learn to swim, then,' he said. 
"'I've got a fat chance to,' I answered. 
" 'Come down to the beach and I'll teach you,' he 
offered. 

"So we went to a swimming pool down near the 
beach, day after day, when there'd be a time when 
neither of us was working, and he taught me to swim. 
He had a dozen other things to do with his spare time, 
but that's like him — he'll help other people no matter 
how much it inconveniences him. And — well, I grew 
to like him pretty well. 

"Then I got a chance to do serials — just as support 
for a man who was well known. He" — she looked 
up at me with a grin as boyish as Barry's — "he's the 
man I'm married to," she went on, laughing. "Didn't 
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know that, did you? Few people do. He's left the 
picture game and is ranching out West, and I'll be 
out there with him as soon as this picture's done — I 
don't believe there's going to be much in picture mak- 
ing, so far as actors are concerned, for the next few 
years, and by the time things are different, people will 
want a new crop of stars. So I'm going to clear out 
before I get kicked out." 

"You know that you'll never be kicked out," I told 
her.- "People will always want to see you on the 
screen." 

"Sure — I'm a regular Mary Pickford — but I don't 
want to wear out my welcome," she answered. "Well, 
as I was saying, I was given a chance to work in serials, 
and after the first two, they ran me in 'em alone. It 
was loads of fun, and though I got some bad bumps, 
I didn't mind. We almost always worked out in the 
open, and I liked that, because I hated studio stuff. 
I'd had one bad case of Klieg eyes, and that was enough. 

"And Barry was a peach to me. We'd become pretty 
good friends while he was teaching me to swim, and 
we sort of kept it up afterward. When Henry — that's 
my husband's real name offscreen— seemed to be on 
the verge of proposing I got so excited that I couldn't 
work, and went back to Los Angeles, where he was, 
for a rest. And I'd stand around and watch Barn- 
work, in the studio, and when he'd come off between 
sets I'd grab him and ask him if he thought Henry 
really cared for me. And he'd always say he did ! 

"Then Henry got hurt, and it took all my money to 
get him patched up — he hadn't saved a cent— and when 
he got well, Barry insisted on giving us a month at 
Santa Barbara, which was just what Henry needed, 
for a wedding present. So— well, you can see how I 
feel about Barry. 

"And now about this girl. She's not the one for 
him — you know that as well as I do. He needs a 
wife who'll understand his work, and be willing to stay 
in the background, if necessary, to push him along. He 
doesn't want a girl who'll get tired of the movies as 
a pose and want him to go into something nice and 
respectable, like selling bonds! Getting married if 
you're in the movies has got to be a case of like to 
like, if it's going to work out right. 

"So I want you to help me make him get over this 
infatuation of his for Pauline Stewart, if you will. 
It's got to be done, if he's to be happy, and if he's 
going to succeed in his work. You know, he can go 
a long way, if he doesn't slip back now. He's had an 
offer to go on the stage — did you know that? And I 
believe that he can do as John Barrymore did — go from 
light stuff into real work. He's got loads of talent. 
But he'll never get anywhere with her — you know that." 

I did. And I wanted to see Barry succeed, just as 
much as she did. 

"I've got a plan," she went on. "I think it'll work, 
but I can't pull it off alone. How about having lunch- 
eon with me to-morrow, so that we can talk it over?" 

I accepted the invitation. And I went home won- 
dering just how old Dame Fate was going to spin the 
wheel for Barry now. 

CHAPTER XLV. 
It soon became apparent that Pauline Stewart's peo- 
ple were not going to sit back and let Barry Stevens 
win their daughter without their making any more 
trouble, after they knew where she was. At first they 
protested frantically against her becoming a motion- 
picture actress; then, when the newspapers joyously 
took up the story, they rather wilted, and tried to sub- 
side into silence, but the reporters wouldn't let them. 
In despair, they announced that they were going abroad. 



Barry breathed a long sigh of relief the day their 
boat sailed, and the papers all came out with pictures 
of them on board ship, with appropriate comments, and 
speculations as to whether Barry and Pauline would 
marry now that Mr. and Mrs. Stewart were out of 
the way. Pauline's sister, Mrs. Adam Ireson, was still 
in the States, however, so the family was represented, 
in case any opportunity should arise for breaking off 
the girl's affair with Barry. 

"For goodness' sake, what is your plan?" I demanded 
of Nancy Warren that afternoon, tossing a newspaper 
with the Stewarts' photographs in it into a wastebasket. 
We were sitting in an unused set, where we could 
look into the one next, where Barry and Pauline were 
working. "Isn't it time that you got it into working 
order ?" 

"Well, it's simple, but it can't be sprung till the 
right moment," Nancy replied. "Do you know what 
I'm going to do if Barry comes out of this mess alive 
and unmarried? I'm going to marry him off to the 
very first suitable girl I run into. He's got to have 
a wife to keep him out of mischief ! I'm going to 
get one for him. Why, he — well, did you ever hear 
of the time that Lolita Lorraine almost finished him?" 

I admitted that, though I'd heard of most of Barry's 
escapades, I'd never heard of the one with the beauti- 
ful Lolita. She is a gorgeous creature; clothes have 
made her, on the screen, and have kept her where she 
is despite heavy rivalry. She is the dressmakers' de- 
light. I believe that she could wear a costume of tin 
pans strung together and go slinking about in them as 
gracefully as if they were Georgette crepe. She can 
do her hair in outlandish ways and wear rings on her 
thumbs, and still be beautiful in the eyes of the public. 
And though she appears in the most blatantly vampir- 
ish roles, things that went out of style before Theda 
Bara left the screen for the stage, the public likes 
them, and takes her seriously. 

"But Lolita's been married a long time," I protested. 

"Yes — occasionally. You see, her marriage didn't 
turn out as she expected it would. She thought she 
was marrying a millionaire, a clashing young polo player, 
and all that. When it was too late she discovered that 
he'd never done anything with a polo mallet but have 
his picture taken with one, and as for money — well, 
he thought she had it. One of those affairs, you know ! 

"She really tried to make a go of things, at first, but 
it seemed as if it couldn't be done. 

"She and her husband used to leave each other regu- 
larly, but they'd always go back. Then she met Phil- 
lip Morton, the English actor — you know who he is. 
of course. He was sort of taking a sentimental vaca- 
tion at the time; he'd been engaged for a long time to 
Myrtle Le Moyne. and had got a divorce, but couldn't 
get married just yet. He'd adored Myrtle because she 
was so little and frail, and she found it out, and so 
proceeded to get littler and frailer. The reason his 
wife divorced him was because Myrtle was always 
sending for him at inconvenient hours, saying that she 
was dying. Phillip's wife said she didn't know she'd 
married a trained nurse ! 

"But as I was saying, after he got his interlocutory 
decree of divorce. .Phillip got sort of tired of attend- 
ing an invalid all the time, and Myrtle had got so in 
the habit of being sick, to hold his sympathy, that she 
couldn't seem to get over it all of a. sudden. So he 
began to dance around after Lolita Lorraine in his 
spare time. 

"She was pleased to pieces. Men never had liked 
her very much, somehow — you know, a lot of these 
movie sirens aren't so blooming popular, when you 
Continued on page 88 



The News Reel 

Hollywood develops a social whirl that bids fair to eclipse its picture- 
making activities and send our tireless reporters to rest cures. 

By Edwin and Elsa Schallert 



HOLLYWOOD has gone society mad. Nothing 
happens nowadays without some sort of glit- 
tering function. Even so smail a matter as 
the signing of a new contract must be accompanied by 
the eclat of a dinner with gold plate at the Ambassador. 
If more than two stars sign at once, it is likely to 
entail a banquet in a private hotel parlor with speeches. 
Nobody has to listen to the speeches, but everybody 
is supposed to eat, let the diet cards fall where they 
may. 

Pola Negri or Mae Murray started it 
— we forget which. Pola made her debut 
at a luncheon, and Mae first dazzled forth 
at a dinner dansant. Since then other 
stars have begun to demand similar little 
attentions. So too have some of the di- 
rectors and authors. No less than 
three separate and distinct affairs 
have celebrated the signing of 
Erich von Stroheim as a Gold- 
wyn director to make Frank 
Norris' "McTeague ;" Warner 
Brothers gave a dinner to an- 
nounce their purchase of half 
a dozen new popular novels 
and plays, like "Deburau," 
"The Gold Diggers," and 
"Babbitt," following "The 
Beautiful and Damned," 
"Main Street,'' and 
"Brass;" and Cecil B. De 
Mille himself proffered a 
wedding feast, including 
everything from caviar { 
to small individual ice- 
cream birds and flowers, 
in honor of the marriage 
of Elliott Dexter to Nina 
C. Untermeyer. 

We are lately informed that a 
certain prominent star is shortly to 
give an announcement party of her 
divorce, but as we have the news 
confidentially, we cannot tell about 
it until a later issue. 

A De 'Mille Reception. 

Mr. De Mille has thus far been 
the most successful host. His par- 
ties have an haut ton that compares 
most favorably with the settings of 
his pictures. However, there is 
nothing stiff or formal about a De 
Mille reception, nor is there any- 
thing of the wild bacchanalianism 
of his allegorical Roman episodes. 
In fact, the spirit of a De Mille 

party is essentially simple and homelike. Mrs. De 
Mille's tactfulness and her grace as a hostess are no- 
table, and Mr. De Mille extends the cordiality of wel- 
come with each separate handclasp. 




the close of the year. The affair was a reception in 
honor of delegates to a national convention of Para- 
mount distributors. Nearly everybody of prominence 
drifted in some time during the evening. Together 
came Pola Negri and Charlie Chaplin. Also Marshall 
Neilan and Blanche Sweet. The debutantes were in 
most instances chaperoned by their mammas. We 
glimpsed Madge Bellamy and Lois Wilson, among oth- 
ers. Gloria Swanson, Agnes Ayres, Pauline Garon, 
Claire Windsor, Anna Q. Nilsson, May Mc- 
Avoy, Antonio Moreno, and Milton Sills 
helped to fill the picture. Gloria flashed 
a new personality in a quaintly 
charming gown of white chiffon 
and black lace, modeled after the 
Colonial style of 1830, with mod- 
ified hoop skirt. Pola looked 
lusciously youthful in a full, girl- 
ish gown of silver metal cloth, 
contrasted with tones of bur- 
nished gold and dull blue. Both 
stars wore coiffures of the ut- 
most simplicity. 

The De Mille home is ideal 
for entertaining. It really 
consists of two houses, one, 
the annex, being joined to 
the other by a conservatory. 
The entire mansion is over 
half a block long and semi- 
circles a landscape garden 
with a sweeping view of 
Los Angeles, Hollywood, 
and environs for miles in 
every direction. The place 
occupies too a most stra- 
tegic position. One can 
imagine Mr. De Mille of 
an evening leaning against 
a eucalyptus tree, peering 
into a telescope to see 
whether all his stars are 
retiring early enough to 
get their sleep and sustain 
their reputation as the world's 
most alluring women. 
By the way, the De Mille annex 
was originally the honeymoon cot- 
tage of Charlie Chaplin and Mildred. 
After their brief sojourn there Anita 
Stewart became the lessee. 
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Both Charles Chaplin and Pola Negri re 
fused to comment on their marriage plans 



Pola and Charlie. 

Pola Negri is one of the few Chaplin 
inamoratae who has declined to discuss 
the rumors of an impending marriage 
with the newspapers. Time and again 
she has dramatically refused audiences with impatient 
reporters either at the studio or at home. She simply 
reiterates and reiterates — "I have nuzzing to say." 
We suspect that her silence meets with the thorough 
They threw open the doors of their menage to a host approval of Charlie, who has always been sphinxlike — 
of stars and other filmland celebrities one night toward at least concerning his current romance. 
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By the way, though, in Charlie Chaplin's book, "My 
Trip Abroad." wherein he was his own reporter, we 
ran across some interesting admissions. Miss Negri, 
so the comedian relates, averred when she met Charlie 
in Berlin that she found him "very nice" and also re- 
ferred to him as "jazz boy Charlie." Chaplin for his 
part asked an interpreter to translate to her the pretty 
sentiment that he thought her "the loveliest thing he 
had met in Europe;'' 

Oh, we!! — by the time this is published they may be 
married. 

> Doesn't Approve Climate. 

Pola's last two weeks of work on "Bella Donna" 
were a severe strain on her nerves. She felt depressed 
and ill, and blamed it on the climate. The Los Angeles 
chamber of commerce, which boasts of meteorological 
data quite as highly as of the orange and star crop, 
threatened to sue her for libel, but Pola undoubtedly 
was in the right. No one is immune from a slight dis- 
temper due to the change in conditions between Europe 
and America, and Pola, to make matters worse, plunged 
into her first picture with little or no rest preceding. 

Anyway, she had to give up all social engagements, 
including dinners and dances with Charlie for a time. 
She even missed an elaborate party at the Cocoanut 
Grove to which Adolph Zukor invited herself and Chap- 
lin, Mary and Doug, and Mr. and Mrs. Lasky. At 
this affair, it was consistently rumored, 
the engagement would surely be an- 
nounced. 

During all this time, Chaplin's picture 
reposed close to the mirror on her dress- ^B 
ing table, so we may infer that the 
comedian heartbreaker was more or 
less continually in her mind. 

Our Title Revisions. 

We have been looking over 
the pictures of the year and de- 
tect the need for some revisions 
in titles. For your approval we 
submit the following improved 
list: 

"The Moron of the Lady 
Letty." 

"The Bone-headed Woman." 

"The Silent Yelp." (Strong- 
heart, the Dog Star.) 

"Broadway Hose." (Mae Mur- 
ray.) 

"The Impossible Mrs. Bal- Elliott Dexter and Nina C. 
loon." (Gloria Swanson.) at the home of 

"Dr. Jackass." 

"Her Gilded Caboose." 

"Not So Nero." 

(Note: We suggest also that some of these might 
qualify among the 9999 worst pictures of the year.) 

Playful Mabel. 

The Ballins — that is, Hugo Ballin, director, and Mabel 
Ballin, star — have completed "Vanity Fair." It shows 
promise of being an exquisite and faithful reproduc- 
tion. A number of prominent persons of the social- 
professional world, friends of Mrs. Ballin. played extra 
and bits. We promised not to tell all the names — only 
that of Adele Rowland, who is Mrs. Conway Tearle. 

There is a splendid supporting cast in "Vanity Fair," 
including Harrison Ford, Farle Foxe, Hobart Bosworth, 
(ieorge Walsh and Eleanor Boardman. Harrison Ford 
and in fact all the men look very recherche with their 
— unusually ! — marceled coiffures. 



One day, during the ballroom scenes, Mrs. Eallin 
pointed out Harrison Ford, who is known as an ardent 
bookworm, to a visitor, saying: 

"That's Mr. Doubleday Page." 

"Not really!" exclaimed the visitor. 

"Oh, yes," continued Mrs. Ballin. "You see he sup- 
plies us with tons of books to read each day from his 
library. He feels we all need to become literary. I 
sometimes think Harrison isn't an actor at all, but the 
reincarnation of a book agent." 

Incidentally, we believe that Harrison likes his little 
"snatch" in between scenes when working on a picture. 
Not of Freud exactly, but something a little colder and 
sweeter. We have caught him twice on the same pic- 
ture, while waiting to be called., sitting in a corner, 
apparently wholly unconscious of being spied on, lick- 
ing a big strawberry ice-cream cone in one hand and 
alternating with bites of a chocolate bar held in the 
other. 

Hollywood Votes for Mary. 

No matter what the rest of America may think of 
"Tess of the Storm Country," Los Angeles likes Mary 
Pick ford's latest feature. Hollywood, too, came out 
emphatically in favor of it, and for a week it ran at 
two theaters located within half a block of each other. 
It continued to run at one of these for a period of 
weeks. 

Of course, we have prejudices against the picture. 
Principally, we didn't like Mary's ap- 
parent fear of getting her face dirty 
in the early scenes. We couldn't see 
any reason whatsoever why her dain- 
tily coiffured head should be soaped 
and doused in a bucket. They talked 
a great deal in the subtitles about 
how nice she would be if she were 
only given a bath, but if she had 
indulged in any further ablu- 
tions, we would have greatly 
feared for her white make-up 
powder. 

Strange to relate, "Tess." 
before its release, was re- 
garded, at least by many of 
Mary's admirers, as a certain 
failure. In the projection room 
it succeeded only in arousing 
doubts and disapproval. But 
that shows how little aware of 
the feelings of the greater public 
Untermeyer were married are sometimes those who are 
Cecil De Mille. closely associated with stars. 

That "Tess" will ever be a tre- 
mendous national success for Mary we still somewhat 
doubt, but at the same time, its Los Angeles presenta- 
tion has proved a real event of the year. 

Flarold Lloyd's forthcoming picture is sure of at 
least one long laugh — an eight-foot giant, imported from 
Texas. The feature will not be called "Jack, the Giant 
Killer," however. 

Harold had a hard time getting the giant for the pic- 
ture. The first one he engaged was so unkind as to die 
just about the time the film was to start. Several Hol- 
lywood home-grown giants applied, but Harold thought 
the Texas variety more stalky. He imported a circus 
celebrity named Herrold. So Harold and Herrold it is. 
which makes a nice affinity of names. 

They say that Mildred Davis won't be able to break- 
up her professional alliance with Harold for at least 
Continued on page 86 




The Screen in 
Review 

A frank, critical verdict on 
the month's film offerings. 

- By Alison Smith 

EVERY so often some learned 
person breaks out in an ar- 
ticle on "What Is Wrong 
With the Movies." These discus- 
sions are as persistent and as fre- 
quent as the theories on what is 
wrong with education, the church, 
the stage, Congress, the dance hall, 
the rising generation, the United 
States, or the world itself, if you 
come to that. I haven't any inten- 
tion of adding my voice to the gen- 
eral clamor; there are a lot of 
things wrong with everything in this 
world — including me. But this 
month I have been struck with one 
phrase which I have written over 
and over again in the reviews. It 
is that "the star was beautiful and 
magnetic, the support was adequate, 
the direction was excellent, but the 
story was impossible." It seems 
that nine times out of ten, when 
there is any serious fault with a 
picture it may be traced to the very 
beginning of its manufacture — that 
is to say to the plot on which the 
entire production is based. 

The screen abounds in really ex- 
cellent actors and directors who 
know how to get the last touch of 
drama out of a given- situation. 
(But alas! they are not given the 
situation.) And every one admits, 
in the matter of settings, the screen 
has an immense advantage over the 
stage with all nature for a back- 
ground. There remains only the 
story on which all these things hang 
and for some reason the good story is the rarest bird 
on the screen. I often think, when some producer ad- 
vertises "fifty thousand dollars for a single setting." 
that if he had spent fifty cents for a single idea his 
film might have meant something to the public. 

The fact remains that the acting, direction, and scenic 
setting of the motion pictures have progressed wonder- 
fully since the beginning of film, but the stories have 
stayed behind — almost in the class of the old nickelodeon 
days. Personally I am tired of picking on the same 
old defect. If I could collect royalties on the number 
of times I have said that everything was good but the 
story, I'd have made a fortune out of my four years 
of film reviewing. 

The worst example of this came this month with 
"Outcast." Here is a picture with a clever director, 
lavish settings, and Elsie Ferguson, who is certainly one 
of the most distinguished and lovable actresses on the 
screen. She usually has the power of making every- 
thing she plays in seem plausible, but she couldn't make 
this tale even possible. So at about the third reel, she 
gave up the struggle and just walked through the action 
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Guy Bates Post seems perfectly at home in the rdle of "Omar 
the Tentmaker," as indeed he should be. 



and looked the part since there was no acting it. It 
is one of those films about the woman who paid and 
paid and was the victim of every man in the cast until 
she met the honorable hero. The situations are impos- 
sible, and the titles are straight out of Laura Jean Libby. 
You get a feeling of stupid waste when you think that 
in addition to Miss Ferguson, there is David Powell 
as the hero and an unusually good supporting cast. They 
tell me that the censors have been after this film and 
changed it from the original stage version. But if it 
was necessary to change it so entirely, I don't see why 
they did it at all. 

"Broken Chains" — Goldwyn. 
Here was a story I was rather curious to see, since 
it won a prize in a contest run by the Chicago Daily 
News. But when I saw it. I could only agree with 
another reviewer who said. "If this was the prize story, 
I would hate to read the others in that contest." It 
seemed to me to be only the old, old hokum about a 
boy who leaves the effete East for what Mertcm called 
"the great open spaces" and who finds a beautiful girl 
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abused by her husband and who rescues said heroine 
and beats up the villain and ends with the fair one in 
his arms in the same old close-up we have seen so many 
times. Colleen Moore's humor was entirely lost in the 
role of the wife; she was made to appear so meek 
and inane that you understood why her husband treated 
her so badly. Malcolm MacGregor was handsome, di- 
rect, and unaffected as the hero — but what can you 
do with a role like that: I was surprised to see Beryl 
Mercer in a very small part — there is an actress who 
could do a masterpiece of a mother role if some one 
would write it for her. But not one of this very com- 
petent cast had a chance to show what he could do. 
I can't understand the standards of the judges who 
awarded this prize. The story is exactly like hundreds 
of others which have been reeled off without end since 
the movies first began. 



"Toll of the Sea"— Metro. 
I thought of "Omar" when I saw this new experi- 
ment which to me seemed infinitely better than any 
previous attempts to transfer color to the screen. It 
is the story of Madame Butterfly developed in hues 
which are so soft and natural that you forget that you 
are watching an experiment and really lose yourself in 
the plot. Anna May Wong is the Butterfly — Chinese 
this time — and Kenneth Harlan the American who broke 
her heart. This is the first time I have ever seen a 
picture which made me believe that the color films are 
actually practicable. When they begin to sneak up on 
you so that you forget the "color process" and only 
know that they are beautiful, then the colored films have 
arrived. 

"The Beautiful and Damned"— 
Warner Brothers. 



"The Flirt"— Universal. 
And now just to be a little more 
cheerful, I hasten to remark that 
"The Flirt," Hobart Henley's adapta- 
tion of Booth Tarkington's famous 
novel is one of the best stories 
screened this month or any other. 
The story of the supreme and silly 
young egotist who got engaged to 
every young man in sight, shattered 
her drudging sister's romance, and 
involved her father in serious finan- 
cial trouble is a popular favorite. It 
is splendidly played with Eileen 
Percy in the title role, Helen Jerome 
Eddy as the plain sister and George 
Nichols as their father. This picture 
might have been made sentimental 
and theatrical, but Hobart Henley 
has chosen the nobler course and 
made it natural and genuinely mov- 
ing. One of the most touching 
scenes I have ever seen on the screen 
is played in this picture by Helen 
Jerome Eddy and Buddy Messenger. 
I don't need to tell you which one 
it is, because you can't miss it. 



"Omar the Tentmaker"— First National. 

Guy Bates Post seems perfectly at 
home in this role, as indeed he should 
be. He played it on the stage for 
over four years without a season's break in between. 
As a stage spectacle it was a wonderful triumph for 
Richard Walton Tully, and many of its thrilling mo- 
ments have been transferred to the screen. Neverthe- 
less it lacks the blazing color and blare of sound with 
which Tully produced this vivid tale of Omar who wove 
his tents and scribbled his verses and loved Shircen, 
the maiden enamored of the wicked Shah of Shahs. 
Like the play, the film is divided into two romances, 
that of Omar for his love and of Omar's daughter 
for a captive Christian. I liked Guy Bates Post best 
when he was safely advanced to the role of the father, 
for the screen is merciless, and he no longer looks the 
part of the young, impetuous author of "The Rubaiyat." 
Virginia Browne Faire plays the unfortunate Shireen, 
and Patsy Ruth Miller the little Shircen, her daughter. 
There is an extraordinary resemblance between these 
two actresses that makes the relationship most plausible. 

On the whole, this smoldering tale of Persian loves 
and hatreds has been faithfully and skillfully filmed. 
Only the limitation of the screen denies it the sound 
and color which made the stage version so popular. 



Everybody's Always 
Kicking 

About the quality of motion pic- 
tures. They are tawdry, they are 
insincere, they are too much alike, 
they deliberately follow the pat- 
tern of some great success, critics 
aver. 

Have you ever wondered how 
they compare with the offerings 
on the speaking stage in New 
York? Do you think — as many 
people residing in remote parts of 
the country do — that if you came 
to New York and went to the 
regular theaters you would get 
away from it all; that you would 
find originality, freshness of treat- 
ment, and great dramatic master- 
pieces in every theater? 

If you do, prepare to have your 
illusions shattered! 

Alison Smith, who is dramatic 
editor of a New York newspaper 
as well as our motion-picture re- 
viewer, says that the screen has 
advanced beyond the stage in the 
general run of material offered. 
Comparing the stage offerings of 
the last year in New York with 
the motion pictures of the same 
period — as she will in an article 
in an early number of Picture- 
Play — brings out some amazing 
facts. Don't miss this article. It 
marks one of the milestones of 
motion-picture history. 



This is a screen version of Scott 
Fitzgerald's vivid expose of the 
younger set in New York. This au- 
thor — who is very young himself — 
has set about showing up the hectic 
pace that flappers and philosophers 
follow these days. His novels are 
fast-moving, piquant, and highly col- 
ored studies, but for all that they 
have a very genuine moral. In mak- 
ing the screen version, Olga Printz- 
lau has seen fit to remove the moral. 
Fitzgerald's younger people learned 
literally that the wages of sin were 
death — moral death at least. They 
drink and fox trot and toddle into an 
early grave and wind up as middle- 
aged, debauched nervous wrecks. 
Miss Printzlau holds to the moral 
far enough to present their wild life 
in a series of mad. mad parties 
which, however, are far too exciting 
to be useful as an awful warning. 
She also permits them to sink into 
poverty, but she hasn't the heart to 
leave them in their misery. When 
the old uncle's money does come that 
way, they are both still beautiful and 
not damned a bit. Of course this 
makes a happy ending, but that 
wasn't at all what its young author 
meant, 
is brilliantly directed and excellently 
Harlan is the young man who goes 
through his fortune as merrily as if he had not been 
named for Anthony Comstock. Marie Prevost is his 
mad young bride who tears through the action in a 
sort of wild dance. Tully Marshall does an excellent 
piece of work as the old grandfather who holds the 
fate of most of the cast in his wrinkled old hands. It 
seemed strange to see Louise Fazenda out of slapstick 
and doing conventional vamping in a conventional way. 
I think her talents are wasted as an ordinary society 
lady when she might be whirling pies through the air. 
On the whole a colorful and entertaining picture has 
been made of this tale of "finale hoppers" and their 
ways, even if it didn't conform to Scott Fitzgerald's 
ironic view of them. 

"Quincy Adams Sawyer" — Metro. 

"Quincy Adams Sawyer" has only one reason for 

existing — it brings Blanche Sweet back to the screen. 

This, however, would be sufficient for a much poorer 

film, for Blanche has come back more lovely and mag- 



The picture 
cast. Kenneth 
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nctic than ever. But for some unfathomable reason, 
the director has cast her in a role where she has abso- 
lutely nothing to do. She plays a blind girl in a story 
of rural hokum, and all the role requires her to do is 
to stand sweetly with unseeing eyes and grope with 
her fluttering fingers. Of course it is absurd for an 
actress of her ability to be wasted like this, and we can 
only hope that her next picture will be a real return 
to the screen. For the rest "Quincy Adams Sawyer" is 
mostly hick slapstick with an old-fashioned rescue from 
the waterfall at the end. John Bowers is the city 
feller who comes to the small town to set everything 
right, and Barbara La Marr is the village vamp. I was 
surprised to see Lon Chaney playing a "straight" vil- 
lain, by which I mean he kept his face straight and 
didn't twist it into horrors. The story follows the usual 
hayseed pattern, and the subtitles are atrocious: "I 
reckon Qaincy must have given you the quinsy" is the 
high-water mark of their wit. But Blanche Sweet, in 
spite of the fact that nearly every one in the cast has 
a better role than hers, makes the picture worth seeing. 

"Peg o* My Heart"— Metro. 
Laurette Taylor has been quoted as saying that she 
is utterly weary of "Peg" — which makes it unanimous 
as far as I am concerned. For all that, it seems only- 
fair that her enormously successful role written by 
Hartley Manners should be preserved on the screen. 
Moreover, her work as a screen star is delightful. As 
the romping Irish girl in a family of frigid English 
relatives, she has the same spontaneous quality that kept 
the play running for four years or more on the stage. 
Unfortunately her supporting cast in this film is about 
as bad as they come — except for Russell Simpson who 
plays the old Irish father. This director's idea of an 
aristocratic English family must have come from read- 
ing Goldberg's cartoons. But Peg is there and lively 
enough to take your mind off the rest of the cast. Thus 
ends the swan song of a famous stage character. 



"As a Man Lives" 

— Achievement 
Films. 

Frank Losee is 
a physician in this 
film with a novel 
medical theory. 
He believes that 
if he can operate 
on a criminal's 
face and make 
him look 
like an angel 
his deeds 
will become 
angelic to 
match h i s 
countenance. 
In other 
words, that 
the reason 
the rogues' 




gallery got that way, is because they look that way. 
Like most stories based on a freak theory, it gets no- 
where, but there are parts which are amusing because 
they keep you guessing. There is much lurid apache 
atmosphere because the doctor goes to Montmartre for 
his criminals. Robert Frazer is the chief criminal, with 
Gladys Hulette as a particularly vivacious sweet young 
thing. 

"A Blind Bargain"— Goldwyn. 

Here is another physician and more surgical opera- 
tions, but this time they are more spectacular if not any 
more plausible. This M. D. has an idea that if he 
can experiment on enough human beings, he can find 
the secret of eternal life. He does his best with one 
poor victim, but the result can hardly be called a suc- 
cess from the ornamental point of view; in fact the 
poor creature with wolves' fangs and popping eyes and 
lolling tongue is horrible enough to scare the life out 
of the babies in the audience. By this time, I suppose 
you have guessed the star of this picture — there is only 
one actor who could play it, and that is Lon Chaney. 
He is also the fiendish doctor who lures the young 
hero into his laboratory and straps him to an operating 
table and starts his merciless experiments. But. at the 
right moment, one of his former victims escapes from 
a cage and cuts short both the experiment and the doc- 
tor's life. I don't like to be heartless, but I was far 
more interested in the doctor's theory than I was in 
the somewhat wooden hero. If he had been made a 
sacrifice to science I might have shed a few tears, but 
it wouldn't have upset my entire day. However, he 
is spared to return to 
the gentle heroine 
played by Jacqueline 
Logan. 

This theme very 
strongly suggests a 
stage play called "The 
Monster," which was 
written by Crane Wil- 
bur and ran some 
time on Broad- 
way. But then 
I was told that 
Mr. Wilbur 
found the plot in 
Paris in a per- 
formance of the 
Grand Guignol 
which is a little 
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Helen Jerome 
Eddy and 
Eileen Percy 
make the 
sisters in "The 
Flirt" prosai- 
cally human, 
moving 
characters. 
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theater devoted entirely to themes of terror that freeze 
your spine. Whatever its origin, it's a good thriller 
and an excellent addition to the chamber of horrors. 

"Singed Wings"— Paramount. 

I wish directors would label their pictures "This is 
burlesque" or "This is serious," so I would know 
whether they were doing a straight story or poking fun 
at the films. So often I can't 
for the life of me tell whether 
they are on the level or not. 
Now "Singed Wings" may be 
a satire on that type of movie 
or it may be that Penrhyn 
Stanlaws intended us to ac- 
cept it seriously. When I 
think of the subtitles, I'm sure 
it is burlesque, but then I think 
of the excellent cast and de- 
cide it must be meant in good 
faith. For Bebe Daniels, Con- 
rad Nagel, Ernest Torrence, 
and several others do such fine 
and spirited work in their roles 
that you feel it is a crime to 
cast them in such an idiotic 
scenario. 

The heroine is a more or 
less half-witted Spanish 
dancer in a cafe, who for 
some delirious reason has 
promised not to give away the 
rose in her hair. A portly 
matron masquerades as this 
young moron — deceives every 
one in spite of her fat legs 
and is shot by an arrow from 
a wicked fairy when she gives 
away the rose. Perhaps you 
can make something of this 
rigmarole; I can't. Any 
writer who turns out stuff like 
this, must live in fear of mur- 
der by the audience. At the 
Rivoli, the audience took the wiser course, and laughed. 
Mr. Stanlaws, by the way, has ended his career as a 
Paramount director. 

"You Never Know" — Vitagraph. 

Another one of those South American republics with 
plots and Spanish dancers. In the midst of it is Earle 
Williams as the dauntless hero disguised as a crook 
of the underworld. Same old fights, same old dances, 
same old loving ending. The action doesn't seem to be 
directed at all — the figures just wander over the screen 
whenever the spirit moves them — "you never know" is 
certainly the best title that could have been chosen for 
this mediocre picture. 

"Breaking Home Ties" — Associated Exhibitors. 

Ever since "Humoresque," we've had all sorts and 
conditions of Jewish home dramas. This one is an- 
other — and very good of its kind. It was inspired, says 
the program, by the Jewish chant "Eli, Eli," and the 
director makes the most of the tremolo notes in that 
plaintive strain. It is the tale of a Jewish boy who 
leaves Russia for America because he thinks he is a 
murderer and suffers the usual vicissitudes of the young 
emigrant. There is much excitement over Yom Kippur 
and other bits of Yiddish local color. Rebecca Wein- 
traub plays the old mother, without whom a play about 
Jewish life could not possibly be written. 




"A Daughter of Luxury" — Paramount. 
Again we have a beautiful, clever star, mixed up with 
a story that is an insult to her intelligence. Agnes 
Ayres can play the intellectual heroine so convincingly 
that it pains us to see her as one of those sweet and 
dumb lay figures. This girl is the sort who sits and 
starves to death rather than lift a finger, and who lets 
the villain represent her as an impostor without say- 
ing a word in her own defense. 
Five minutes' frank conversa- 
tion between any of the char- 
acters would have cleared up 
all the complications, but this 
couldn't happen because it 
would end the film. In spite 
of the foolish incidents, I en- 
joyed most of the film because 
of the lovely pictures made by 
Agnes Ayres in a series of 
ravishing frocks. As a daugh- 
ter of luxury, she is the most 
ornamental I have ever seen. 

"Thirty Days"— Paramount. 

"Thirty Days" was the last 
picture Wallace Reid made be- 
fore his breakdown. It is a 
cheerful bit of nonsense about 
a hero who is given this stretch 
of time to prove that he can 
keep out of flirtations. It is 
a bit trivial for five reels, but 
for the most part, genuinely 
amusing. Also Wallie shows 
more animation through its ac- 
tion than in any of his recent 
pictures except the inimitable 
"Clarence." 

"Heroes of the Street"— 

Warner Brothers. 
One of those asphalt melo- 
dramas in which the orchestra 
always plays "East Side, West 
Side, All Around the Town." Wesley Barry has the 
spotlight as the young son of a New York policeman; 
father is killed by "de gang," and Wes proceeds to 
avenge him. The picture abounds in hoodlum comedy 
and pathos of the illustrated song variety. There is 
a scene at the "Follies" in which a roughneck audience 
starts something which would make Flo Ziegfeld curl 
up in horror if he could see it, for if there is one thing 
this producer is proud of, it is his sophisticated and 
well-mannered audiences. This entire picture was de- 
signed for children and rather tough children at that. 

"Kick In" — Paramount. 
Just as "Heroes of the Street" convinces you that 
policemen are the noblest specimens of the human race, 
along comes "Kick In," and you learn that they are 
fiends in human form. This is a screen version of the 
once popular melodrama by Willard Mack, which has 
lost some of its thrills on the way. It isn't, however, 
the fault of Bert Lytell, who plays the reformed crook, 
which John Barrymore played on the stage, or of Betty 
Compson as the girl or of George Fitzmaurice who 
directed the entire picture with interesting lights and 
shadows. Perhaps we have passed the stage where this 
type of plot has the power of real thrills, and "Kick 
In" has lost its kick in a deluge of crook plays. 
Continued on page 86 



'Pego' My Heart" on the screen has the same spontaneous 
quality that made it a great success on the stage. 



A Confidential Guide to Current Releases 

NOTE : Only distinctive pictures appear in this list. It does not aim to be a comprehensive survey of all pictures now showing 
throughout the country, as such a list would occupy too much space. Program pictures will be included in it only when they are 
genuinely distinctive. Pictures reviewed elsewhere in the same issue will not be mentioned, but aside from, those this list will 
comprise those generally considered as the most important of the current film offerings. 



WHAT EVERY FAN SHOULD SEE. 

"Douglas Fairbanks in Robin Hood" 

— United Artists. The thrilling and im- 
pressive old story of tournaments, cru- 
sading, and merry huntsmen who 
robbed the rich to feed the poor. 
Gorgeous as the settings are, the pic- 
ture is always dominated by the imp- 
ish personality of the star. 

"One Exciting Night"— D. W. Griffith. 
Not a great picture, but one of Mr. 
Griffith's interesting experiments. 
Modeled after the murder-mystery 
melodramas of the stage, it packs thrill 
on thrill and in the midst of horror 
lets you down with low comedy. 

"Oliver Twist" — Jackie Coogan. A 
pretentious and satisfying version of 
the Dickens story showing Jackie in a 
characterization of real depth. Lon 
Chaney and Gladys Brockwell give ad- 
mirable support. 

"When Knighthood Was in Flower" 

— Cosmopolitan. An elaborate and 
gorgeous presentation of the old story 
of Henrv VIII. and his management of 
the marital affairs of his sister Mary 
Tudor. Lynn Harding and Marion Da- 
yies head the cast, which is almost as 
impressive as the settings. 

"The Old Homestead"— Paramount. 

A homespun _ melodrama embellished 
with prop whiskers and a terrific hur- 
ricane. Not recommended to any one 
with fond recollections of the old stage 
play, but weepy and gripping enter- 
tainment for others. 

"The Bond Boy"— Barthelmess. The 
same locale as "Tol'able David." and 
apparently an attempt to reproduce 
the spirit of that masterpiece. The 
story is shoddy and illogical, but the 
winning sincerity of Richard Barthel- 
mess and Mary Alden makes you for- 
get it. 

"Clarence" — Paramount. One of 
William De Mille's best. Wallace Reid 
has a real chance at characterization 
as a shabby, absent-minded doughboy 
who untangles a family's troubles. 

"The Prisoner of Zenda"— Metro. 
Rex Ingram's capable direction has 
preserved the highly romantic fla- 
vor of this old story of a mythical 
kingdom. Alice Terry, Lewis Stone, 
and Barbara La Marr fit admirably 
into the scenes of royal splendor. 

THE BEST OF THEIR KIND. 

"Tess"— United Artists. A sob-rid- 
den tale of a squatter's daughter 
whose morals are better than her 
manners. If you love Mary Pickford 
in the sort of role that made her fa- 
mous, you will find this irresistible. 
Not recommended, however, to peo- 
ple who are not content to have pic- 
tures remain in their infancy. 

"To Have and To Hold"— Paramount. 
A dashing romance of the seventeenth 
century, glamorous, lively, and beauti- 
ful. Betty Compson at her loveliest. 



with a distinguished cast that includes 
Bert Lytell, Theodore Kosloff, and W. 
J. Ferguson. 

"Trifling Women" — Metro. A fantas- 
tic and savage concoction with all the 
weird fascination of a bad dream. 
Barbara La Marr proves her suprem- 
acy as silken Lorelei, and Lewis Stone 
and Joe Martin distinguish them- 
selves as usual. 

"Brothers Under the Skin"— Gold- 
Mae Busch, and Norman Kerry con- 
cerning spendthrift wives and hard- 
working husbands. Helene Chadwick, 
Mae Busch, and Norman Kerry con- 
tribute to the merriment. 

"Lorna Doone"— Tourneur. A suc- 
cession of striking and beautiful pic- 
tures presenting the wild, wild . Doones 
and the blandly beautiful young girl 
they kidnaped. The spirit of the old 
story is preserved, but it just falls 
short of being a great picture. Madge 
Bellamy and John Bowers head the 
cast. 

"East Is West"— Constance Tal- 
madge. Pep, bunk, and sticky senti- 
ment presenting Constance Talmadge 
in Chinese costume, but in her usual 
characterization. 

"Under Two Flags"— Universal. A 
vigorous old melodrama that survived 
many successful seasons on the stage, 
brought vividly to life with Priscilla 
Dean in a swaggering, spirited role. 
One of our best deserts presented this 
season. 

"Shirley of the Circus"— Fox. "in 

every star's career there is apparently 
one circus story. This one of Shirley 
Mason's is one of the most entertain- 
ing, and gives her an opportunity to 
dance and ride bareback most charm- 
ingly. 

"The Face in the Fog" — Cosmopol- 
itan. A thrilling riot of crcepiness and 
shocks veiled in fog. Lionel Barry- 
more, Gustav von Seyffertitz, and Louis 
Wolheim provide the thrills. 

"Ebb Tide"— Paramount. A roman- 
tic and colorful adventure story re- 
plete with South Seas atmosphere. 
Not entirely satisfactory to Steven- 
son enthusiasts, perhaps, but excellent 
movie material. 

"Skin Deep"— First National. An ex- 
citing melodrama of a crook who tries 
to reform. It is a great ad for facial 
surgery, as Milton Sills gets com- 
pletely made over from a reprehensi- 
ble crook to his own handsome self 
through the process in this picture. 
This is not one of those pictures you 
can either take or leave alone; if you 
go to it, it will get you. 

<*??. 

WORTH THE PRICE OF 
ADMISSION. 

"The Young Rajah" — Paramount. A 
keen disappointment to the Valentino 
worshipers, but an interesting pic- 
ture because it avoids the usual hack- 
neyed motion-picture formulas. A 
story of predestination. 



"Shadows" — Preferred. A slow-mov- 
ing New England study with little to 
recommend it except that it was made 
from a popular story by Wilbur Daniel 
Steele, and offers Lon Chaney an in- 
teresting Oriental role. 

"The Light in the Dark"— First Na- 
tional. A preposterous and unconvinc- 
ing piece of mysticism, but it includes 
some exquisite color film. Hope 
Hampton is featured. 

"Thelma"— F. B. O. Jane Novak is 
perhaps not the statuesque Thelma 
Marie Corelli described, but she is a 
winsome and pathetic one. 

"The Town That Forgot God"— The 

screen's most violent flood pours in 
upon a wicked city full of mean citi- 
zens after a tiresome story gets under 
way. All of the actors but Raymond 
Bloomer might have been drowned 
without any great loss to the screen, 
but the flood makes the picture worth 
seeing. 

"Anna Ascends" — Paramount. Alice 
Brady spiritedly presents a Syrian im- 
migrant girl who climbs up the social 
ladder stabbing villains on the way. 

"When the Desert Calls"— Pyramid. 
If you have acquired a taste for nice 
young heroines who get hauled off 
into the desert, here is another. 

"The Village Blacksmith"— Fox. Un- 
der the spreading chestnut tree a large, 
troublesome family gets into melodra- 
matic hardships. 

"The Headless Horseman"— Will 

Rogers. The tragedy of this picture is 
that it might have been great, and it 
is only moderately good. Will Rog- 
ers has his funny moments, but the 
picture as a whole does not live up to 
them. 

"A Tailor-made Man"— United Art- 
ists. Just a first-rate movie, but not 
the sort of thing we used to count on 
seeing Charlie Ray in. It has a great 
deal of hokum and a chase at the end 
worthy of a Mack Sennett comedy, but 
none of the wistful appeal which Ray 
used to have. 

FAIR WARNING. 

"The Man Who Saw To-morrow"— 

Paramount. Thomas Meighan, Lea- 
trice Joy, and Theodore Roberts, to 
say nothing of beautiful, glamorous 
scenery wasted on a jumbled, incoher- 
ent story. 

"Bulldog Drummond" — Hodkinson. 
On the stage the actors played this 
• melodrama as burlesque, but the ones 
who acted in the picture seemed to 
take it seriously, robbing it of all in- 
terest. 

"The Pride of Palomar"— Cosmopol- 
itan. A very yellow treatment of the 
Japanese menace so unskillfully done 
that whatever hate it inspires is 
focused on the producers of this stupid 
picture. 
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The Elegy of Pola 

The Black Lotus Flower of Europe has been transplanted to America . . but . . 

By Edwin Schallert 



A SHRIEK rent the air. It was the climax. 
The torment of music ceased, and Pola Negri, 
a quivering, throbbing, brooding black mound 
of nerves lay huddled together upon the floor in front 
of the gilt doorway. 

Slowly, almost tenderly, to an accompaniment of 
plaintive melody, a half-naked Nubian slave bent over 
her, touched her and then, with the semblance of a 
deep sorrow etching his face, lifted her to her feet. As 
he wound about her the lace of a mantilla, she stood 
swaying a moment, her eyes listless — empty their wells 
of feeling, her head beating back and forth in a dull 
rhythm. Then, step by step, hesitatingly, uncertainly, 
she half tottered out beyond the range of lights, beyond 
the camera itself, lost seemingly in a hypnotic mood 
that overhung scene and setting and onlookers, a mood 
nocturnal and vast as the surging, passionate desert 
blast that had swept and wasted and finally was de- 
stroying the bloom of its exquisitely deceptive flower — 
Bella Donna. 

I had been watching one of the final scenes in Miss 
Negri's first American picture. Nobody but would have 
admitted this a privilege. It was, in fact, almost lese 
majesty for any stranger to be on the set. Nearly as 
many permissions had to be obtained to enable me to 
look on as are required for an audience with a Grand 
Lama. At least, I was told that they had been ob- 
tained, but the possible significance of this excess of 
formalities was absolutely lost on me once I came aboard 
Baroudi's love barge, where it was securely moored to 
the floor of the studio stage. I am not particularly 
concerned with formalities, anyhow, not even when they 
concern Europe's most celebrated screen actress. 

Baroudi's love barge was the background for the cul- 
minating emotional scenes of Pola Negri in "Bella 
Donna." The hysterical episode I had just observed, 
with, I might say, almost bated breath, was one of these. 
The heroine had just received her blunt conge from 
the sheikish Oriental exquisite, who had ensnared her. 
She was left quite alone in a world that did not love 
her and did not want her. The dark lotus of her charm 
was broken, the leaping flame of her youth was dying 
away. Destiny's tragic claim was written on her brow, 
and one sensed for her the approach of the blackest 
hour 

Less than the dust beneath thy chariot wheel, 
Less than the rust that never stained thy sword, 
Less than the trust thou hast in me, my lord, 
Even less am I, even less am I 

Truly, I believe, you have never yet really seen Pola 
Negri on the screen. Always there has been some ob- 
scuring fault of make-up. Even as it has actually 
clouded her resplendent beauty, so, too, I feel, it has 
but half disclosed her radiant art. 

To behold her now, fully illumined by the dazzle of 
our insurpassable lighting, and the minute excellence 
of our photography, will be like a glorious revelation. 
Lily-white her hands and face, orchidlike the spirit of her 
beauty. She is at once the sinister nightshade, and 
the white lotus, a blossom of ecstasy and a bloom of 
torment — 

A dark cool night, and oversweet 

With tuberose breath ; 
A jeweled javelin in the heart, 
Ecstatic death." 



Those who have appeared in her picture have con- 
fessed to me their absolute inability to cope with her. 
They accuse her, in fact, of not giving a single thing. 
She rules the set absolutely as its mistress, and that 
is something that can well be understood after one 
watches her and realizes how much of herself she lit- 
erally hurls into her acting. 

She has been known to stand for minutes before a 
mirror, pretending to be making up her lips or her eyes. 
In reality she was not making up at all. That was only 
a pretext. She was going through her preparations 
for the next episode. She tested every expression of 
her face, studied it from every angle, endeavored to 
get over some undreamed-of nuance of feeling, some 
absolutely new light of eyes, curve of lips, engraving 
of forehead, to eliminate if possible a spoken title, which 
titles, she franklv admits, and with a positive venom in 
her voice, "I hat'." 

To Pola Negri music is the essence of her art. One 
might almost say that it is also the essence of her 
being. To it may be ascribed the vivid fluency of her 
acting. In Europe she was accustomed to have only 
the finest sort of compositions to accompany her acting 
— Tschaikowsky, Beethoven, and sometimes — though 
rarely, because he depresses her — Wagner. On her arrival 
in Hollywood she cast out all the jazz ensembles that 
were brought her as if they had been the seven devils. 
It was only after many fits of temperament and finally 
an absolute refusal to work, I believe, that she finally 
obtained a makeshift of piano and cello that pleased 
her. A feverish Lament of Grieg had been selected 
as the motif for her closing emotional tempest in "Bella 
Donna." The melody tossed and undulated beneath the 
bow of a cellist, becoming every moment more languish- 
ing, more restless. As Pola faced Baraudi, and learned 
that, after her bitter sacrifice of Nigel, the Oriental no 
longer wanted her, that, in fact, a new Circe had al- 
ready captivated him, the elegy in tone became a veri- 
table delirium. One sensed almost a demand from the 
actress that the music should be her stimulus; one felt 
that the players played for her as they had never played 
before. Such, indeed, is the magnetism — the well-nigh 
uncanny bewitchment of Pola. 

Strangely, fantastically, in tune with her desespoir, 
the while, was the love boat's Nirvana harmony in black 
and gold — a subtle Oriental harmony built on one of 
those weird scales of tone that come out of the heart 
of the Far East. The deep inlays and intricate pat- 
ternings of the narrow doors became momentarily 
deeper and darker. The grilled windows, fretted with 
a design as dainty as Chantilly lace, were lost in the 
febrile mists. The deep divan cushioned with inky and 
yellow silks, became wan as in the light of dawn, its 
fitful purple scarflike coverings softening to amber, and 
its rose and fuchsia hangings to a methitic mauve. One 
sensed, too, almost the sick lapping of the waters of 
the Nile, and the oppressive portents of pyramids and 
sphinx and desert waste. 

I know of no other setting that more admirably 
seemed to accommodate itself to the moods of its star, 
even as it also breathed so much of the storied won- 
ders of the incensed far away. The skill of George 
Fitzmaurice, the director, who promises to become truly 
Continued on page 98 





Kvery fan is wondering what "Bella Donna," Pola Negri's nrst 
picture to be made in America, will be like. This picture, show- 
ing her and Conway Tearle in a scene reminiscent of "The Sheik" 
at its sheikest, answers this in part. 





The role of Mrs. Chepstow, played by Pola 
Negri, is a gripping one. She is an out- 
cast from society, nicknamed Bella Donna 
at the height of her career by one of her 
admirers. A young Englishman, played by 
Conrad Nagel, has faith in her and tries to 
save her from her downward path. 



The grim fear that pos- 
sesses Bella Donna is 
that her beauty will 
fade entirely and her 
wickedness be stamped 
upon her face. Pola 
Negri subtly portrays 
the growing power of 
this fear, until at the 
last, when she is 
scorned and reviled by 
every one, there is little 
illusion of beauty left. 






Beauty Shares 
the Spotlight 



. 



The beguiling prettiness of 
Claire Windsor or Marie 
Prevost is enough to make 
a motion-picture produc- 
tion memorable, but in 
coming Warner Produc- 
tions these beauties are no 
more important than the 
stories in which they ap- 
pear. "Brass" and "The 
Little Church Around the 
Corner" have both enjoyed 
tremendous success as 
novels. Above is a scene 
from "Brass," in which 
Marie Prevost and Monte 
Blue appear, and at the 
left is shown Claire Wind- 
sor in 'The Little Church 
Around the Corner." 



iVlabel 
Goes Back 

One 
Hundred 

Years 



Photographs hy 
Clarence S. Bull 




Modish Mabel Ballin of 1923 
subdued and sweetly 'digni- 
fied, is pictured above. Most 
of the time nowadays, how- 
ever, she looks as she does in 
the picture at the left. She 
has gone back one hundred 
years and transformed herself 
into the designing Becky 
Sharp of "Vanity Fair." She 
has long wanted to play ihi.- 
role, and now has the oppor- 
tunity in a big production di- 
rected by hrr husband, Hugo 
Ballin, for Coldwyn. 




The Magni 
"Enemies of 



One of the biggest produc- 
tions now under way is 
Cosmopolitan's "Enemies 
of Women," a strange, 
haunting story by Ibafiez. 
The scene above was taken 
looking out over the prov- 
ince of Monaco. Ibaiiez 
himself came from Spain 
to cooperate in making 
these scenes and to get 
permission for the com- 
pany to work in hitherto- 
unfilmed districts near 
Monte Carlo. The oval at 
the left shows Alma Ru- 
bens, who is featured in 
this production, and Bus- 
ter Collier, who plays her 
son. This is the most ma- 
ture and exacting role that 
Miss Rubens has played. 




ficence of 
Women' 



Many of the sets designed 
for this picture by Joseph 
Urban are lavish and strik- 
ing. The scene above 
shows Lionel Barrymore, 
who plays a weak and dis- 
solute old Russian count, 
in the midst of his ball- 
room. The dancers are 
from the Fokine Ballet and 
the extras in this scene are 
famous Follies beauties. 
At the right is one of the 
picturesque scenes filmed 
near Paris. To get au- 
thentic European back- 
grounds for this, picture 
the company spent six 
weeks in Paris and Monte 
Carlo making exterior 
scenes. It promises to be 
a dazzling production. 
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Thrills from 
the Russian 
Revolution 

Photographs hy Freulich 



The newest mystery picture to 
hold out promise of shivers 
and gooseflesh is "The Attic 
of Felix Bavu," which Uni- 
versal is making with an all- 
star cast. Wallace Beery, 
Vera James, and Forrest Stan- 
ley play leading parts. 
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A Letter f 



r o m a 



Star 



Note: This interesting com- 
munication was sent to us by Myr- 
tle Gcbhart, who wrote us that 
she thought it would interest the 
fans. It was written to her by 
Billie Dove a few weeks ago, dur- 
ing the making of Metro's "All 
the Brothers Were Valiant," in 
which Miss Dove appears as you 
see her in the picture at the right. 
Every fan with a taste for adven- 
ture will be twice as eager to be a 
movie star after reading her ex- 
periences. — Editor. 

On board the 
Carolyn Frances. 

Dear Myrtle : Well, here 
we are, living "on the briny" 
for five weeks. This picture 
is well named. The brothers 
are valiant, all right. If they 
weren't, they never could 
stand the smell of the whales. 

This, my dear, is going to 
be a whale of a picture. In 
fact, though we've taken some 
promising sea shots, the 
whales are about the most 
conspicuous things hereabouts. 
We're living on a whaling 
boat, the Carolyn Frances. 
cruising around northwest of 
Trinidad, and that's the lead- 
ing whaling station of the Pa- 
cific coast. We eat with the 
crew in the so-called "mess 
salon" — my dear, such a whale 
smell ! It doesn't mingle well 
with that lilv-of-the-valley 
perfume that you gave me be- 
fore I left Hollywood. 

For one of the scenes we 




had to show the harpooning 
of a whale and captured what 
the old salts say is about the 
largest humpbacked whale 
ever seen in these waters — it 
weighed fifty-seven tons ! The 
crew of our boat, mostly Nor- 
wegians, get $100 for every 
whale they bring into Trini- 
dad, so you can imagine how 
keen they are when the har- 
pooning begins. 

It's a thrilling experience. 
When the whale saw us, he 
made an awful fuss, diving 
and blowing and leaping forty 
feet in the air. The gunner, 
stationed at his gun mounted 
on a platform in the bow, 
pulled the trigger releasing the 
ninety-two-pound harpoon 
which carried in its head a 
nine-pound charge of shrap- 
nel. The first shot drove in 
the harpoon but slightly and 
away went Mister Whale. 
With our engines set at half 
speed, he towed us forward at 
the amazing speed of ten miles 
an hour — reminded me of that 
day you and I drove down to 
the beach at a mere forty-mile 
clip, remember? Then the 
gun was reloaded, and the sec- 
ond harpoon pierced the side 
of the whale, and the shrap- 
nel exploded, killing him. 
When he had stopped pound- 
Continued on page 99 
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What My Movie Adventures Taught Me 



Continued from page 53 
pictures, but it's nicer to find that 
they are really out of the ordinary 
— as Theda Bara is — than to remem- 
ber them as just like anybody else. 
Harold Lloyd doesn't have to be a 
"Smart Alec" in real life. In fact, 
he is really shy, but he has the same 
fun-loving, boyish air about him that 
he has in his comedies. 

The stars who manage to hold that 
elusive quality of their shadow per- 
sonalities are: Nazimova — she has 
just the same bewitching, unique 
manner when you meet her; Pauline 
Frederick can still sway you with 
her magnetic charm when you come 
in contact with her; Bert Lytell has 
the debonair and courtly manner you 
saw in "To Have and to Hold," and 
I guess you understand the charm of 
Betty Compson, Bebe Daniels, Dor- 
othy Dalton, Viola Dana, Thomas 
Meighan, and Richard Barthelmess. 
They each retain in real life a lot of 
the charm they have on the screen. 

The only time it is good to find 
the players different from what they 
seem is when their screen characters 
have failed to win you. Then you 
are glad to find that they are perhaps 
much more likable and intelligent 
than you had imagined. I would like 
to take the people who speak dis- 
paragingly about some well-liked 
players just because they have per- 
sonal aversions or are unreasonably 
prejudiced, and have them meet 
those actors or actresses. They 
would get entirely different impres- 
sions. I think that if the fans who 
vent their spite on two or three play- 
ers simply because some other writer 
happens to prefer them to the popu- 
lar idol, and accuse the handsome An- 
tonio Moreno of "having nothing to 
be spoiled about," and Bert Lytell of 
"being egotistical and strutting and 
posing" — if those fans were given 
the opportunity of meeting these ac- 
tors they could see for themselves 
how unjust and false such impres- 
sions are. I know from my own ex- 
perience. For example. I never used 
to care for Marion Davies or for 
Wanda Hawley in the movies. They 
seemed too insipid. But when 
I met Miss Davies while she was 
making her wonderful success, 
"When Knighthood Was In Flower," 
I found her a really very charming, 



likable girl with a sense of humor. 
And Miss Hawley seemed much 
more animated and interesting than 
I had supposed, on- the clay I was 
with her at the Hollywood Golf 
Club. So now when I see them on 
the screen I regard them in a differ- 
ent light. 

"What movie stars do you like 
best?" a great many fans have asked 
me. "I know most of them seem to 
be your favorites, but you must like 
some better than the rest." It is aw- 
fully hard to pin yourself down to 
a choice after you have met as many- 
players as I have and found the ma- 
jority of them as nice as any fan 
would want them. I'm afraid I 
couldn't choose between Richard Dix, 
Antonio Moreno, and Cullen Landis 
— they are all admirable gentlemen: 
Mr. Dix because of his splendid 
sense of humor — even though he has 
all the assets of a popular film hero; 
Mr. Moreno because his American- 
ized ways are pleasant combined with 
his Latin charm ; Cullen Landis be- 
cause he seemed to have remained 
unaffected and unspoiled. 

Among the actresses I believe I am 
most fond of Betty Compson, Helen 
Ferguson, and Dorothy Dalton. That 
is not counting my favorite Eastern 
stars. Of course you must remem- 
ber that my choice is merely my per- 
sonal taste. Probably if you met all 
the players I did you'd choose dif- 
ferent ones. However, I'm sure you 
couldn't help liking those I men- 
tioned, because I am sure you'd find 
them among the least theatrical, the 
most agreeable, and the most un- 
spoiled players you could meet. 

Now for a bugaboo question that 
several have wanted to be sure of. 
"Are all the movie actresses in Hol- 
lywood what we fans would call 
'rough' or 'loud ?' " That question 
wouldn't be worth answering if I 
didn't know that it is a lurking sus- 
picion in so many fans' minds, ma- 
tured by gossip and rumor. Now, 
if it will soothe you any to believe 
or disbelieve me, I can truthfully tell 
you, "No. they are not!" There may 
be in Hollywood many a Flips Mon- 
tague — you remember the slangy 
heroine of "Merton of the Movies." 
But they do not exist among the big 
stars. At least I didn't meet any. 
But, on the other hand, I did meet 



a great many, like Ethel Clayton, 
Lois Wilson, Priscilla Dean, Betty 
Compson, Gloria Swanson, and any 
number of others who are as refined 
and ladylike as any one could wish. 

And finally, "Now that you've been 
in Hollywood and seen all the stars 
personally, do you really feel the 
same about the movies as you did?" 

When first asked that, it was hard 
to answer. I realized that I didn't 
feel about the movies quite the way 
I used to — not exactly. I'm still en- 
thusiastic about pictures and the stars 
and every bit as much interested in 
them as I was, but my outlook and 
viewpoint have changed completely. 
It had come about in such a gradual 
way as I was picking up facts that 
I had automatically adjusted my 
ideas and notions without knowing 
it. I used to be a trifle fearful at 
first that I would be awfully disil- 
lusioned or suddenly jolted out of 
my fanciful dreams of what things 
would be like. But when I did find 
things different from what I had ex- 
pected it didn't give me any shock. 

It seems strange to be saying this, 
but one of the changes in my ideas 
is that I find I no longer have 
"crushes" on stars. I mean that 
wild, blind, unreasonable, unexplain- 
able adoration of some player that 
generally leaves scant room for ap- 
preciation of any of the others. Of 
course I still have my special favor- 
ites like those I mentioned above, 
whom I sincerely admire, but just 
because I do, I don't claim they are 
the greatest actors and actresses and 
the most good looking above all oth- 
ers. Most fans can't seem to see an 
inch beyond their own favorites — I 
suppose I used to be the same way, 
but no longer. Instead of being lim- 
ited to one idol I have several favor- 
ites. To know the truth about the 
movies helps you to a clearer under- 
standing of the business, to appre- 
ciate the best in pictures and players, 
to discriminate and lavish your ad- 
miration on that which is worthy. 

No fan needs to be disillusioned 
because they discover that actors and 
actresses on the screen are just real, 
regular people, after all. Not if 
you're a movie fan who has learned 
"not to strive to realize the ideal, but 
idealize the real" — which is the best 
wav after all. 



Movie Weather 

By Alix Thorn. 

In movieland the showers are short, I'd like to find that movieland, 

So who could be complaining! Where moonlight's satisfying. 

The sun beams out, a splendid sight, And as for cloudbursts, interspersed, 

Though madly it was raining. I'd face them, though they're trying 

I've seen the street a messy place At present, only wistfully 

A car a-charging through it, I view it. for I'm certain 

Then all was cheerful shine again, The way I'll visit movieland, 

Before a person knew it. Is just upon the curtain. 



Versatile Eyes 

Patsy Ruth Miller, playing an emotional scale, proves that the eyes have it. 



F 



The most important feature, 
according to the motion-picture 
camera, is the eyes. Beautiful 
hair, expressive hands, a supple 
body, all help. But it is the eyes 
that really tell the story. 



Patsy Ruth Miller, the pretty 
little Goldwyn player, is blessed 
with wonderfully expressive 
eyes. Their expression is vivid, 
compelling. They are versatile, 
too, as she proves in these pic- 
tures. 





Down in the left-hand cor- 
ner, you see her in doubtful 
mood, while just above her 
eyes plead with you. There's 
a world of mischief in the ex- 
pression in the picture above 
that. She is taunting, flirta- 
tious. That is not so difficult ; 
she can do it with just one 
eye. you see. In the center 
picture she shows that it is 
not only the strong emotions 
that she can portray with her 
eyes ; it is quite as simple for 
her to show insouciance, un- 
concern. Smoldering anger 
brings a hard expression into 
her beautiful eyes in the next 
picture at the right, and be- 
low that, in lighter mood, she 
shows surprise, tempered by 
amusement. And at the bot- 
tom we see her saddened. Her 
lovely eyes, even when only 
half glimpsed, show soulful 
depths. 

The next time you see Tittle 
Miss Miller on the screen, 
watch her eyes. Alone they 
will tell you a story. 
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Continued from page 72 
"Making a Man"— Paramount. 
Another reformed hero, only this 
time he is Jack Holt and therefore 
very suave and sophisticated. I am 
perfectly willing to admit a very per- 
sonal and irrational preference for 
Jack Holt which lifts me out of the 
status of a reviewer into the class 
of a film fan. He seems the most 
distinguished and agreeable actor on 
the screen — except George Arliss 
who also is in a class by himself. In 
this particular film, Mr. Holt han- 
dles the role of the millionaire hero 
stranded in New York forced to work 
as a waiter and thus brought to the 
knowledge that gold is not every- 
thing. He gives this not very origi- 



The Screen in Review 

nal theme a significance that Peter 
B. Kyne had not written into the 
story, at least not in its film form. 

"The Dangerous Age" — John M. StahL 
"The Dangerous Age" has no re- 
lation to the absorbing and significant 
novel by that name which came over 
from Sweden. Instead of dealing 
with the woman of forty-five, it tells 
the old story of the man and wife 
parted by restlessness after twenty 
years of marriage. The husband is 
lured into a flirtation, but is brought 
back to the fold, for the sake — yes, 
you've guessed it — of the children! 
Lewis Stone and Cleo Madison have 
the principal roles in this most un- 
original treatment of a stereotyped 
theme. 



"The Jilt"— Universal. 
I walked into this under the im- 
pression that it was "The Flirt." In- 
stead it is the story of a blind ex- 
soldier, the girl and the other man. 
Not Booth Tarkington at all, but 
nevertheless an excellent picture 
which makes no compromise with 
the happy ending. Matt Moore plays 
the blind man beautifully. 

"The Hottentot"— Ince. 

Douglas MacLean and Madge 
Bellamy in the stage success of Willie 
Collier's. The joints of this plot 
creak a bit from age, but the two 
principals manage to carry it through 
by their own youth and spontaneous 
gayety. It is a race-track comedy, as 
all Collier fans will remember. 
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one more Lloyd picture after this. 
She has been offered a substantial 
increase in salary to remain with him, 
and she just can't bring herself to 
start those long-contemplated star- 
ring features. 

Flappers! Mais Oui! 

Importing stars, directors, and 
leading ladies has become the vogue 
in Hollywood, ever since Pola Negri 
signed a handsome contract with Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky. The first "for- 
eign product" following Miss Negri's 
arrival was Charles de Roche, the 
French picture star, who is assuming 
the lead in "The Spanish Cavalier," 
for which Valentino was scheduled. 

De Roche admits himself en- 
chanted by the feminine youth of the 
nation. He told us in conversation 
that he is spellbound by the beauty 
of the American girl's feet and an- 
kles. "In Paree ze women now wear 
ze long skirts," he averred. "I do 
not lik'." 

"But the skirts are soon to be 
longer in America for everybody," 
we told him. 

"Ah! I hop' nevair." 

"You like the flappers, then?" 

"What you mean, flappairs? Ze 
women that I see everywhere with 
ze short skirt?" 

"Yes. generally." 

"Then ze flappairs ar' what I lik'." 



Mary and Doug brought with them 
from New York a new leading lady 
for Fairbanks. Her name is Evelyn 
Brent, she is a brunette and played 
in foreign pictures for over four 
years. She attracted the attention 
of Fairbanks in "The Spanish Jade." 



What is said to be one of the high- 
est sets ever built, reposes on top 
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of one of the hills at Universal City, 
and is a replica of the main facade 
and belfry of magnificent Notre 
Dame Cathedral in Paris. Victor 
Hugo's "The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame" is the story being filmed. Lon 
Chaney plays the title role, and Patsy 
Ruth Miller, Esmeralda. "Notre 
Dame" looks like one of the "big- 
ger and better" pictures that all pro- 
ducers are making their objective. 

Bert Lytell Dyes. 

To dye or not to dye is the ques- 
tion before all Hollywood's men- 
folk. Bert Lytell started it. For 
the sake of art he became a hand- 
some blond. Bert was selected for 
the role of Rudolf Rassendyll in 
"Rupert of Hentzau." And Rudolph 
is a light-haired Englishman, accord- 
ing to the traditions of the story. 
Bert had the option of playing the 
role with a wig, but disdained such 
artificialities, and decided to brave 
the kidding of his friends. He ap- 
plied the peroxide and for a short 
time enjoyed the distinction of be- 
ing the one and only made-to-order 
male blond in pictures. He hated 
himself, and hid when he wasn't 
working, but felt that his sacrifice 
added to the reality of his portrayal. 

Hollywood's New Debutante 

Corinne Griffith is quite the most 
popular debutante in the motion-pic- 
ture social life. She is a debutante 
because she has just been introduced 
to Los Angeles and Hollywood — at 
least, this trip. Her name appears 
in the published announcements of 
practically every party. She is a 
much sought dancing partner, and 
her personal charm and good fellow- 
ship have endeared her to a host of 
friends. 



Pola to Make "The Cheat." 

Whenever picturegoers get to- 
gether and reminisce, and wax sen- 
timental about films of the past, they 
invariably raise a cry for a return 
to the screen of stories like "The 
Cheat," in which Fannie Ward was 
starred and Sessue Hayakawa made 
his name and fame. There need be 
no more laments over this issue, be- 
cause it has been decided at the Lasky 
studios that Pola Negri will make a 
revival of "The Cheat" as her next 
feature. The part played by Haya- 
kawa will be intrusted to Charles de 
Roche. The character is to be Span- 
ish instead of Japanese. What 
changes time breeds in nationalities 
— and races ! 



Buster Keaton is going in for five- 
reel comedies, and Ruth Roland may 
give up serials for features. 



Priscilla Dean has decided to cen- 
sor her own pictures. She won't 
play anything but "nice ladies" and 
told Universal as much, when they 
scheduled her to appear in "Drift- 
ing," a rather easy-going story of the 
China seas. There were differences 
between the star and the company, 
amicable and otherwise. But the 
storm blew over and Priscilla is now 
"Drifting." 

Whistler Impressions a la Mode. 

Pola Negri — A nocturne in ivory 
and jet and flame. 

Claire Windsor — A pastel. 

Lillian Gish — Etching of a frail, 
young girl. 

Douglas Fairbanks — Sketch of a 
young warrior. 

Bull Montana — Harmony in black 
and blue. 



The Late Unpleasantness. 

Our pity has been excited more 
than our blame by learning that a 
certain prominent male star has been 
• — according to his family's admis- 
sions in print — the victim of a de- 
moralizing drug habit. We were in- 
formed through his wife's statements 
that their home had lost all visible 
signs of sacredness, owing to the per- 
sistence of guests — chiefly uninvited 
—who flocked thither day and night, 
and that her husband's defection and 
final breakdown was due largely to 
the number of these and other in- 
formal "parties." The way she stood 
by him through his time of particu- 
lar trial and the star's own fight to 
recover himself, are deserving of 
sympathy and understanding from 
the public, especially as the family 
trace the actual beginning of his de- 
cline to an accident that happened 
to him while he was on location two 
years ago. 

The revelation, as is customary, 
caused a great hue and cry of alarm. 
The usual platitudes were flung 
hither and yon about cleaning up 
Hollywood and investigating "condi- 
tions." Such hysteria is not excep- 
tional, but it is no more effective 
than the arbitrary operations of pro- 
ducers themselves in electing moral 
czars and essaying to form schools 
of culture — or kultur — which have 
usually come to naught. 

It is our pet belief that the indus- 
try can best be cleansed through the 
public taste both in pictures and stars. 
Digging up more scandal via investi- 
gation, or the even worse expedi- 
ent of whitewashing, do little but 
add to what small percentage of "in- 
iquity" there is. After all. these 
things cannot and never will affect 
the permanent destiny of an art that 
more and more consistently is aiming 
to attract and develop real people, 
and to put forth real plays. 

Hays Arrives on Scene. 

To add color to the rather sensa- 
tional revelations, Will H. Hays ar- 
rived in Hollywood almost simulta- 
neously with the avowed purpose of 
turning the citadel into a spotless 
town. There were no flares or trum- 
pets as on the occasion of his previ- 
ous visit. In fact, Mr. Hays gave 
out the impression that he had come 
out this time to work, though, inci- 
dentally, he informed the anxious 
einemites that, notwithstanding the 
passing of several months, he and 
thev were still "partners in the great 
industry," or words to that effect. 

Almost immediatelv after his ar- 
rival he occupied the pulpit of a 
church and told the congregation 
that the future nolicy of the films 
was not to be "live and let live, but 
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live and help live." Evidence that 
he intended his latest trip to result 
in something beside a mutual admira- 
tion social was contained in two re- 
ported statements of his, one that 
"The evil in motion pictures can be 
taken out by the man who makes 
them, and there is no alibi if he 
doesn't," and the other that "the mo- 
tion-picture industry is not to be 
measured by promises, but by attain- 
ments." As usual, he salved his cri- 
ticism with many remarks about the 
wide influence of the screen. 

We have, of course, all been won- 
dering just what sort of an aviary 
Mr. Hays is planning to build for the 
bright-plumaged brood that he has 
politically adopted. 

The twitters and chirps that we 
hear in various quarters are not all 
as sweet and enthusiastic as they 
might be. A chanticleer is all right 
so long as he is crowing to the world, 
but when he starts in to spur the 
peacocks and the pheasants that are 
his companions within the same 
gilded cage there is liable to be some 
squawking, not to say squabbling. 

Mr. Hays' popularity with the pub- 
lic may be equally questioned after 
the Arbuckle decision. At this writ- 
ing, a veritable storm of protest has 
broken forth against Fatty's appear- 
ing on the screen. In some quarters 
this is regarded as sounding the knell 
for the Hays regime, even as it seems 
to spell doom for Arbnckle's hopes 
for a comeback. 

Radio Bugs. 

If you have a little radio in your 
home it might be worth your while 
to listen in occasionally for some of 
the voices of the stars. Many of 
the brightest are making a practice 
of broadcasting on the programs 
given by the larger stations of Los 
Angeles. Gloria Swanson, Betty 
Compson. Douglas Fairbanks, Jack 
Holt, Thomas Meighan, and others 
have gone on the air from time to 
time, and their voices have been 
picked up at distant points. One or 
two large radios have lately been in- 
stalled in Los Angeles, which have, 
according to returns, carried quite a 
ways bevond the Rockies. So, if 
you think you live near enough, be 
sure to listen in for K. H. T. or 
K. W. H. or Z. Q. X. or blinkety- 
blank-blinkf g;-r-r-r-r. !xx !xx !xx ! 



By the way. Theodore Kosloff is 
a radio fan. He has a very expen- 
sive receiving apparatus in his home, 
and of an evening he mingles its 
musical meanderingrs with those of 
a very fine plnver piano. Best of all 
treats is to hear Kosloff sing rag- 
time. He has a strong Russian ac- 
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cent, you know, and the inflection 
that he gives the nutty words of pop- 
ular songs is killing. Nor does he 
care particularly whether he sings 
more than the first line of the words, 
so long as the music goes merrily on. 

Criticises Their Beauty. 

Penrhyn Stanlaws, illustrator, con- 
noisseur of beauty, and ex-Lasky di- 
rector, has made all the girls in Holly- 
wood terribly mad. "I wouldn't 
speak to him if I were introduced," 
said one bright blond ingenue. "He's 
just terrible !" The famous Players- 
Lasky girls whom Stanlaws used to 
direct have been particularly wroth. 

It was just about the time that he 
and the F. P. L. severed their mu- 
tual relations over various mutual 
differences that Stanlaws gave out an 
interview picking flaws in the cur- 
rent types of beauty. He said among 
other things that Norma Talmadge 
had an overbroad nose, that Betty 
Compson's hips are too prominent, 
and that Gloria Swanson's head was 
too ponderous for her body, and in 
general made a lot of unkind re- 
marks about such favorites as Betty 
Blvthc, Lila Lee, Ruth Roland, and 
dozens of others. He mentioned that 
quite a few girls were muscle-bound 
in their hips and therefore stiff and 
ungraceful. The feelings engendered 
may well be imagined. 

We understand that Stanlaws is 
going to Europe to ply his craft as 
a director, whether as a result of 
the antipathies he aroused, or be- 
cause he has faith in a serener ar- 
tistic atmosphere abroad may be con- 
jectured. Stanlaws has long mani- 
fested a very critical attitude any- 
way toward the American movie 
standards of pulchritude. However, 
certain pictures of his, like "Singed 
Wings," have done little to better his 
own artistic position. 

A Pretentious Premiere. 

At the premiere of "Quincy Adams 
Sawyer," which, you will remember, 
featured nearly everybody in Holly- 
wood, about ten different celebs were 
present at the theater to make their 
personal bows. There were too many 
of them to talk ; so they didn't. They 
were ushered into a box, and A. L. 
Sawyer, producer of the film, intro- 
duced them. Each made an obei- 
sance or blew a kiss to the audience. 
The result of their presence was an 
engaging brilliance for a premiere, 
for among others who appeared were 
Blanche Sweet. Lon Chanev. T.ouise 
Fazenda, Hank Mann, Gail Henry, 
Claire McDowell. John Bowers, Kate 
T ester, and Barbara La Marr. The 
biVcrest tribute of applause, of course, 
went to Chanev. He is easily the 
reigning king of character actors. 
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The Indiscretions of a Star 
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come right clown to it; most any 
flapper can cut 'em out. 

"Lolita decided that she'd get a 
divorce — she'd been talking about it 
for years, but her director had never 
let her stay long enough in one State 
so that she could establish a residence 
there; just as she'd think she was 
settled in Los Angeles he'd move her 
to New York. So she dashed off to 
Reno. Morton hadn't asked her to 
marry him, but she figured that he 
would if she were free, and that a 
decree would be a nice little thing 
to have tucked away in her vanity 
case if she needed it. 

"She had to stay quite a while in 
Reno, and all that time she didn't 
see Phillip Morton. He'd made a 
really good picture, for the first time 
in his life, and was so pleased over 
it that he liked any woman who'd 
let him talk about himself; Myrtle 
was willing to do that, and so was 
his first wife, so between them his 
affection for Lolita sort of lan- 
guished. When she got back, he was 
nearly through another picture, and. 
he and Myrtle got married the day 
it was finished. 

"Lolita was furious. She was 
supposed to begin work in a day or 
two, herself, but she was taken vio- 
lently ill instead. They gave her 
story to a girl who'd just been play- 
ing leads occasionally, and the kid 
made good in it, which was retribu- 
tion, of course, but Lolita was too 
mad to care at that time. She sulked 
for three clays, and then she started 
for the studio, met Barry Stevens on 
the way there, and by night she was 
out on the warpath after him. And 
he, poor innocent, didn't know 
enough to dodge when he saw her 
coming. She marched him up to 
the altar before he was sure she'd 
let him call her by her first name!" 

CHAPTER XLVI. 

"Not up to the altar really — you 
don't mean that Barry Stevens got 
married !" I exclaimed. 

"Exactly — that is he did, only he 
wasn't. You see, Lolita wanted to 
get even with Phillip Morton for 
jilting her. Barry was a bigger man 
than he was. and she'd seen some- 
thing of him before she went to 
Reno. So if she married him she 
could pretend that it was because of 
him that she got the divorce in the 
first place, and so hush up the yellow 
weeklies that had been making fun 
of her in a sly sort of way. 

"She began by appealing to his 
sympathy ; telling him how lonely she 
was. and all that sort of thing. Then 
she took a motherly interest in him 
— gave him a muffler which she said 
she'd made herself, and insisted on 



his w-earing it, though he nearly 
smothered to death. He's so un- 
sophisticated that he fell for it. 

"Finally they went out in his car 
one morning, just for a bit of air; 
he had to work that afternoon, and 
really shouldn't have left the studio 
at all, but she persuaded him to do 
it. She could make him do anything. 

"How she managed the thing I 
don't know, but when he got back 
that afternoon he grabbed Henry, 
and me and rushed us over to a 
corner. 

" 'I'm married !' he groaned. 'Isn't 
it awful — what'll I do? I had to get 
back here on time — it's Lolita, of 
course — what'll I do?' 

"He was almost out of his head. 
He no more wanted to be her hus- 
band than he wanted to shoot him- 
self — in fact, I believe he'd rather 
have died right then and there than 
be married to her. 

" 'Don't tell a soul !' I warned him. 
'Something may happen !' 

"And then I went to see Lolita, 
after I'd talked to him a little more. 
He said he wanted to stick to her, 
if he ought to, that he didn't want 
to be a cad, or anything like that, 
but that they had done this just as 
a joke at the time; they'd been get- 
ting gasoline at a little place some- 
where, and had been asked to come 
into the office of the justice of the 
peace, next door, and be witnesses 
for an eloping couple, and somehow 
things got twisted, and Barry found 
himself saying, T do,' and Lolita 
threw herself on his neck, and said, 
'Oh, I do, too,' and the first thing 
he knew, instead of just rehearsing 
the ceremony, as Lolita had said they 
would, for the others, he and Lolita 
were married. It sounds impossible 
— but you don't know Lolita ! 

"I might have called her a cradle 
robber, and all that sort of thing, 
but she would have sworn this was 
the great romance of her life, and 
nothing else I could have said would 
have mattered. So I talked business. 

" 'It's time you had a company of 
your own,' I told her. 'Now, here's 
this man Henry used to know, who's 
made a ton of money in the oil busi- 
ness — just the kind of man to back 
you. He'd be glad to do it — he was 
asking me just last night if I knew 
you.' (Which wasn't true, but then, 
he might have asked me if he'd 
thought of it!) 'But if you're mar- 
ried — and just a bride, too, you know, 
so that you're not likely to take any 
real interest in your work — well, he's 
not going to take much either. So 
why don't you just slip out and have 
this marriage annulled? Barry will 
have a fit, of course, but after all, 
you're too great an artist to let love 
interfere with vour career.' 



"Now, I thought that was pretty 
clever. But I didn't expect it to 
work the way it did. I thought I'd 
have to urge and urge her. I guess 
what did it was my calling her a 
great artist — they all think they have 
wonderful talent, you know- 

"Well, Lolita was sort of hit by 
my plan. She asked if I'd introduce 
her to the oil man. Would I ! I ar- 
ranged it for that night. Then I 
rushed back to Barry and told him 
to throw a fit when she sent for him. 

"He saw her that afternoon. She 
told him that she was going to have 
their marriage annulled ; that it could 
all be kept secret — all that sort of 
thing. He raved and tore his hair, 
according to my directions, and told 
her that he'd never give her up ; knelt 
at her feet and kissed her dress and 
all that sort of thing. He said that 
if she turned him down, he'd dis- 
appear — he'd go far away, and she'd 
never hear of him again. 

"At the moment that was what she 
most wanted, of course. She didn't 
know that he was booked to start on 
a location trip the next morning that 
would take him to the Canadian 
Rockies. She insisted that the mat- 
ter must all be arranged at once, 
that she didn't love him and never 
had, that he had rushed her into 
their marriage without her realizing 
it — and I believe that she thought 
she was telling the truth. 

"At last he promised to give in. 
because he loved her so. He went 
away, and she hurried to dress to 
meet the oil man. He was interested 
in her, and finally put up the money 
for her to have her own company. 

"That was when the fun began. 
She made a picture that would 
bankrupt J. P. Morgan & Co., I 
guess. She had the biggest sets that 
had ever been built — though some- 
body else built bigger ones before 
she was through with hers. Her 
costumes were gorgeous. The oil 
man began to be worried. 

"So at last she told him that if 
he couldn't put up enough to finish 
the picture as it should be finished 
— he'd backed down on building a 
reproduction of St. Peter's and the 
Vatican — she told him that she'd let 
him out. He need not put up any 
more money. She'd get it from 
some one else — which she did. She 
borrowed a lot more to finish it with 
— only, as it turned out afterward, 
she didn't put all the money into the 
picture. She hadn't put all the oil 
man's money into it, either. She 
just deposited a nice, tidy sum in the 
bank in her own name. 

"When the picture was done, a 
lot of people woke up. The oil man 
tied up the picture so that it couldn't 
Continued on page 97 
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SHE bosses her mother. She scolds the 
minister. She challenges gray-haired 
family councilors. She captivates men. 

If you're over 25 and think yourself one of 
her '"betters", you will disapprove of her mad- 
cap masquerade dancing. 

If you're over 40 and "doddering down 
some primrose path", you'll wrinkle up your 
crowsfeet when she crosses her aunt by giv- 
ing her a cigarette case in exchange for a 
prayer book at Easter. 

To most "old folks" over 25 she will look 
like any one of the million bewitching, frivol- 
ing giris that editors and preachers are talk- 
ing about. 

To you who belong to the great "League 
of Youth", she is all the time preparing for 
her great crisis, when she takes her choice. 

And that choice is what untangles the 
snarl of three half-spent lives. 

"A Bill of Divorcement" is from the great 
artistic stage success by Clemence Dane, 
which thrilled New York. London and Chi- 
cago audiences — a play you will enjoy be- 
cause of its daring plot, fine acting and beau- 
tiful scenes. An Ideal Film Production with 
lovely Constance Binney starring as the daugh- 
ter. "Seldom does it fall to the lot of an 
artist to interpret and portray so vivid and 
intense a character," says Constance Binney 
of this star role. 




Look at her closely. What is there about her mischievous eyes, her 
appealing mouth, her budding beauty, her brilliant mind to bring forth 
such condemnation 



"You, my child, should never have been born" 



"A Bill of Divorcement" brings to the 
screen what we all have been wanting 
in moving pictures: a great story based 
upon powerful human motives. "With- 
out exception. " declares Constance Bin- 
ney, "my role of the daughter is the 
strongest ingenue part ever given me. 
either on the stage or the screen." 




DID Eva fool herself because he 
used "cave man" tactics? 
Was he, too, like all the other men 
who try to take advantage of 
"show girls"? Her heart told her 
differently, but she was afraid to 
believe. 

In the "Woman Who Fooled 
Herself you will have your crav- 
ing for romance and excitement 
filled to the utmost in scene after 
scene of beauty. 

Trickery, big business, jealous- 
ies, hatred, and above all. Love — 
all the big emotions are depicted. 
You feel them keenly as each fine 
actor portrays them. 

And in this love story, one of 
the first motion pictures ever filmed 
in beautiful Porto Rico, you will 
watch lovely May Allison, as Eva, 
with breathless interest amid set- 
tings that will make your heart 
beat faster. 

This is one play, a simple yet 
thrilling romance, in 
chain of better films, 
ture theatre man will appreciate 
a note or phone call from you, 
showing your support of pictures 
like these. 



FROM all parts of the country comes a 
cry for more of the truly entertaining, 
really fine pictures. Yet, in both large and 
small cities, exhibitors fear to show such 
pictures at frequent intervals unless they feel 
sure of public patronage. 

What is an easy way of getting your ex- 
hibitor to show the best pictures? We have 
worked out the following fair-for-all plan. 

We have the choice of hundreds of new 
pictures, ready to be released. No com- 
pany, of course, has first choice of all. So 
we have a revolutionary plan to bring about 
the wish in everybody's mind. We have made 
arrangements with the leading motion pic- 
ture Review Service which gives the judg- 
ment of unbiased critics on all new pictures. 
This service will be sent to any Committee 
you form to choose pictures you want to see. 

Your Picture Exhibitor wants to know 
what you want, so he can be assured that the 
better class of pictures will pay him. Write 
for the complete plan of how to form a "Com- 
mittee of Ten" — a simple plan which works. 
Address me personally, Arthur S. Kane, 7th 
floor, 35 West 45th Street, New York City. 
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CONSTANCE BINNEY and 
her screen father in the 
photoplay version of "A Bill of 
Divorcement", Clemence Dane's 
stage triumph, now an Encore 
Picture. 

To be worthy the name of 
Encore all pictures bearing this 
title are chosen for their high- 
quality entertainment. They 
are judged by us regardless of 
the fame of producer, director 
or stars — judged as you judge 
them in the audience. 

From George Arliss in "The 
Devil," to Harold Lloyd in 
"Grandma's Boy," they form a 
carefully chosen groin of pic- 
tures that entertain. Others in- 
clude George Eliot's "Silas 
Marner" and Harold Lloyd in 
"A Sailor-made Man." 

Soon to he released : "The Tents of 
Allah" — a iton :i picture of the dos- 

ert. of passion and romance, of intrigue 
ami mystery. If you arc keenly inter- 
ested ftl the pictures to come, write As- 
sociated Exhibitors. Inc.. Arthur s. 
ane. President, "th floor. 35 West 45th 
New York City. 



the great 
Your pic 
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ing well. Believe me, my children, 
this is a form of unselfishness that 
can't be rewarded on the earthly 
plane. 

It is worth noting that while Ma- 
dame Geraldine overlooks the fact 
that she is a star to stress the pleas- 
anter circumstance of being. a com- 
rade, her dignity is never lost sight 
of by those she calls by their given 
name — no, not even when she's on 
a ranch. Cheerily informal in man- 
ner, she never ceases to be "Miss 
Farrar." 

In her home even the brashest 
movie friend would pause. It is 
superb. There her taste for the 
sumptuous is evident. She enjoys 
bright colors, big jewels, a lavish ta- 
ble whether the food is eaten or not, 
American Beauties, perfumes, and as 
you know, striking gowns. Yet she 
dominates her environment and is a 
meticulous hostess. Let a guest ap- 
pear in need of an extra cushion, or 
a shifted light, and she will herself 
do what she might more easily ring 
for. In laughing disapproval she 
rails at the habit of people smoking 
at table. Placing no restrictions on 
her guests, they have but to look 
alive to learn that cigarettes and food 
do not blend when she is dining. 
Afterward, yes. She smokes not at 
all and even as Carmen goes no fur- 
ther than to toy with a cubeb. It 
makes her ill, and she contends that 
tobacco is good for no throat. 

Little is said of her voice and its 
care, and in the movies opera and 
concert were seldom mentioned. Her 
conversation is pungent and direct, 
her choice of words invariablv ac- 
curate, and she never uses slang.' Her 
English is scholarly rather than oth- 
erwise, and she writes fluently, ex- 
pertly. Probably because she knows 
thoroughly four languages and some 
Russian as well. Her speaking voice 
is beautifully "placed." strong, musi- 
cal. Elocution has not been over- 
looked in the cultivation of her sing- 
ing tones, and if she goes upon the 
stage, as she hinted she might when 
bidding farewell to opera last spring, 
her spoken word will be given the 
color and nuance of poetic declama- 
tion. 

I don't doubt she is now studying 
that she may better be equipped" for 
a stage debut. She constantly im- 
proves herself. This incessant ac- 
tivity has been going on for twenty 
years. She loves it. Always at con- 
cert pitch. I have never seen her re- 
laxed or moody. Buoyant, cheerful, 
forever working, time is not allowed 
to press her. I do not know how 
she manages it, but she writes let- 
ters, gives instructions, and receives 
visitors all at once. It is then that 



she can be likened to a business ex- 
ecutive. 

That side of her nature which is 
simplest finds expression in the love 
she gives her parents. You admire 
her for the success she makes of her 
career, but you feel a very tender 
respect when you see her with her 
father and mother. All at once the 
executive becomes girlish — not in her 
outward manner, but spiritually. It's 
plain to see she's still their pride and 
joy, and to her they are children and 
parents in one. 

"Darlings aren't they? See how 
sweetly he helps her out of the car !" 
Across the studio lot she watches 
Sidney Farrar give his arm to his 
wife. Then Geraldine, no longer 
able to contain herself, runs to meet 
them, waving a handkerchief and 
crying that they mustn't go away. 
She has never "outgrown" her par- 
ents, nor relegated them to the place 
of incidentals in her life. They re- 
main all. 

They were indirectly the cause of 
the only "upset" I ever saw. On 
their way to join her in California, 
came a telegram advising that the 
train was stalled. Madame Geral- 
dine at once proposed chartering an 
airplane to send them the food she 
imagined they might need. Another 
wire shortly came, giving the hour 
of their arrival. She was at the sta- 
tion far in advance, only to learn that 
the train was delayed till six next 
morning. Her car remained all night 
in case the train should unexpectedly 
loom up, while she nervously rode 
home in another car to get a few 
hours' sleep. I don't believe she got 
any, or dressed in such excitement 
that she didn't know what she was 
doing. Whatever the cause, when 
she rapturously hugged her parents 
the prima donna's petticoat fell on 
the platform at her feet ! She didn't 
mind at all and almost forgot to 
collect it. 

Her own coming some weeks be- 
fore was more exciting to me. She 
arrived almost in regal state. Not 
in the gingham of Wyoming she 
stepped from the train, but in a deli- 
cate afternoon dress of yellow chif- 
fon and a drooping blue hat fairly 
boiling over with orange morning 
glories. Her jewels a black pearl 
pendant nearly as big as a walnut, 
and on her finger a yellow diamond, 
square, in size a postage stamp. Her 
maid carried her summer wrap — 
vertical strips of chinchilla, the 
spaces between showing gray chif- 
fon. 

Thirty-four trunks were inter- 
spersed with thirteen per.-ons. "I've 
brought something that will interest 
you — all my jewels!" she whispered. 
But just then I was more interested 



in wondering what jobs could occupy 
thirteen humans. In time I checked 
off them all — cooks, maids, secre- 
tary, butler, chauffeur, and her very 
own hairdresser. To induce this ge- 
nius of the curling iron to leave New 
York and devote his summer ex- 
clusively to marcelling her raven 
tresses, Madame Geraldine paid the 
expenses of his wife, and I don't re- 
member how many little hairwavers 
of to-morrow. That was the Plati- 
num Age of the movies ! 

Those trunks holding her season's 
finery must have been packed with 
skill that passes understanding. 
Thirty-four multiplied by ten might 
justifiably have yielded the dresses, 
hats, wraps, and shoes that decked 
our gorgeous Geraldine that sum- 
mer. Months went by, and not one 
occasion, informal and otherwise, 
both in pictures and out of them, ever 
saw the diva in the same costume. 

Moreover, the few "simplicities" 
of her wardrobe were like those ging- 
ham dresses — made in Fifth Avenue. 
Everything, in fact, was newly im- 
ported by the firm she has patronized 
for years. The cost of that cargo of 
splendid clothes — all for summer 
wear — was eighty thousand dollars. 
The business of being resplendent, 
of living up to what she says is ex- 
pected of her, is in proportion to 
what her work brings her. It is very 
difficult, she says, to economize. 
When she tries it costs in the end 
more than luxury. So she compro- 
mises by being extravagant in the 
first place. 

Extravagant, yes, but not reckless. 
In nothing is Madame Geraldine 
reckless. The value of everything 
is carefully reckoned as upkeep of 
the position she has made for her- 
self. In none of her relations, busi- 
ness or otherwise, is she impulsive. 
Sympathetic, generous, but always in 
command of her heart and head. If 
she were masculine she would have 
fewer losses than the average man 
charges to impulse, unchecked de- 
sires. 

She isn't cold or calculating. Any- 
thing but that. Simply she knows 
the value of everything, acts quickly 
and blazes up grandly. But the blaze 
never gets beyond her control: she 
knows precisely what she's burning 
and why. For instance, when she 
found Los Angeles plastered with 
billing for a new picture which was 
to be shown in a few days. The 
posters were wrong, the printing 
not what it should be. Did she mope 
and complain of her hard lot? You 
can bet she didn't waste time doing 
either. Working quickly, she had the 
posters covered with new ones to her 
liking, forcing workmen to scurry 
Continued on page 05 
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Flat Belcher Ring 

No. 1. Solid gold mount- 
ing. Eight claw design with 
flat wide band. Almost a 
carat, guaranteed genuine 
Tifnite Gem. Price S12.60; 
only S3.E0 upon arrival, bal- 
ance $3 per month. Can be 
returned at our expense 
within 10 days. 

Ladies' Ring 

No. 2. Solid gold mount- 
ing. Hae a guaranteed gen- 
uine Tifnite Gem almost a 
carat in size. Price $12.50; 
only $3.50 upon arrival, bal- 
ance $3 per month. Can be 
returned at our expense 
within 10 days. 

Tooth Belcher Ring 

No. 3. Solid gold, 6 prong 
tooth mounting. Guaran- 
teed genuine Tifnite Gem, 
almost a carat in 6tze. Price 
$12.50; only $3.50 upon ar- 
rival. Balance $3.00 per 
month. Can be returned at 
our expense within 10 days. 



To quickly introduce into every locality our beautiful TIFNITE GEMS, 
we will absolutely and positively send them out FREE and on trial for 10 days' 
wear. In appearance and by every test, these wonderful gems are so much like 
a diamond that even an expert can hardly tell the difference. But only 10,000 
will be shipped on this plan. To take advantage of it, you must act quickly. 

Send the coupon NOW! Send no money. Tell us which ring you prefer. 
We'll send it at once. After you see the beautiful, dazzling gem and the hand- 
some solid gold mounting— after you have carefully made an examination and 
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The closest thing to a diamond ever discovered. In appearance, a TIFNITE and a 
diamond are as alike as two peas. TIFNITE GEMS have the wonderful pure white color of 
diamonds of the first water, the dazzling fire, brilliancy, cut and polish. Stand every 
diamond test— fire, acid and diamond file. Mount- 
ings are exclusively fashioned in latest designs— 
and guaranteed solid gold. 
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to enclose strip of paper showing exact finger measurement as explained. 

Mail This Coupon W 

Send now and get a TIFNITE GEM on this liberal offer. § 
Wear it for 10 days on trial. Every one set in latest style solid m 
gold mountings. Decide then whether you want to keep it or f 
not. Send for yours now— today — sure. Send no money. * 
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Continued from page 62 
she did the finest thing I have ever 
seen a girl do — she lay quite still, 
kept her eyes closed and floated there 
on the rushing current until I picked 
her up at the very brink of the falls. 
Imagine lying there, not knowing 
where you were going. Realizing 
that the scene would be spoiled, she 
would not raise her head to look. 
The camera caught it all — one of the 
finest, most realistic bits of work I 
have ever seen. She has marvelous 
nerve control. 

"In another scene wherein I had 
to drag her from a saddle, lift her 
up and carry her away, she showed 
equal bravery. There were no dou- 
bles, so I asked her, 'Have you con- 
fidence in me? And she said, 'Have 
you confidence in yourself, that's the 
point?' Such scenes are the hardest 
for a fellow to do — not when he just 
risks his own neck, but the double 
risk of knowing that if his foot slips 
or he miscalculates his distance it will 
mean injury to the girl." 

It was characteristic of him, I 
think, that his constant reiteration 
was praise for the bravery of the 
girls who have been his vis-a-vis in 
dangerous scenes. He isn't handsome. 
John Bowers; but he has a certain 
dependability that I can well imagine 
any girl trusting blindly. 

And I happen to know that in al- 
most all of his pictures he has had 
to risk his life to do hazardous scenes, 
and seldom employs a double. He 



John Matches His Name 

spoke, a bit hurt at the unfairness of 
it, of the quirk the public fancy takes, 
disparaging such efforts on the part 
of an actor as fakes and applauding 
some bit of actual trickery. 

Businesslike, serious-minded, a bit 
reserved, Bowers is of the whole- 
some type of manhood of which the 
future leading men will be made. 
There is about him none of this blase 
manner of most actors I have inter- 
viewed, nor yet of the gallant — 
though a trifle insincere — flirting 
with which they convey the under- 
ground compliment that I'm the 
queen of the female tribe, so that 
I'll feel flattered and write nice sto- 
ries about 'em. I felt as if I were 
out with my big brother — maybe not 
so much "kick" to it, but it's nice to 
meet a gentleman. It was quite plain 
that he was embarrassed at being in- 
terviewed. 

He went on the stage when he 
was eighteen, the only "black sheep" 
of the family, none of his people be- 
ing theatrically inclined, though his 
mother has forgiven him and now 
thinks he is the only actor on the 
screen. 

"For eight years I played in New 
York, mostly on Broadway," unreel- 
ing his past for me in a rather pro- 
saic voice. "My first pictures were 
with Miss Pickford, and much of 
my success I owe to her kind sugges- 
tions." 

It is characteristic of him that he 



never refers to his feminine coplay- 
ers by their first names, a habit quite 
common here in Hollywood. These 
little courtesies, coupled with his ret- 
icence, mark him as belonging to a 
world apart from the freemasonry of 
the studio lots. 

Though quite a sportsman — he re- 
cently won the annual Commodore 
Yacht Club race with his trim yawl, 
the Uncas, he disclaims praise. "I'm 
a good fisherman — when they bite." 
He laughed. "I'm a peach of a 
hunter — when the game happens to 
walk within the line my bullets 
choose to take. I am crazy about 
yachting, though— a few years ago 
I made the trip from New York to 
San Francisco in the Uncas. If I 
can't be a good actor, I want at least 
to learn to be a good sailor." 

Perhaps I haven't raved enough 
about him to suit the flappers' taste, 
but he isn't the sort you can pop 
questions at and write reams of gush 
about ; there is that barrier of reti- 
cence, almost shyness, about him that 
discourages one almost equally shy. 
But I can say this of him, unquali- 
fiedly, that he is a very sincere, lik- 
able young chap, exceedingly earnest 
about his work, taking any risk that 
comes rather than jeopardize another, 
a man who believes that his private 
affairs should be his own business, 
and that his work should speak for 
him. In short, he matches up well 
with that sturdy name, John Bowers. 



Continued from page 58 
boy. He had to go to the Goldwyn 
ball the other night when he would 
much rather have gone to the Hippo- 
drome or stayed at home and listened 
to the radio. Wesley finished his 
vaudeville tour and arrived in New 
York just in time for the opening 
of his picture 'Little Heroes of the 
Street.' He gave a party for the chil- 
dren of New York policemen and 
thirty five hundred came. That was 
a terrible mob to handle. And about 
half of the children could hardly be- 
lieve that it was really Wesley Barry. 
His freckles have been fading so 
fast, you know, ever since he came 
East that pretty soon he won't have 
any. 

"It isn't any joke to have that 
many children at a party. Ask 
Marion Davies and Alma Rubens. 
They know. Every year the Cos- 
mopolitan studio up in Harlem gives 
an enormou« party for the children 
in the neighborhood. Marion gives 
every little girl a perfectly beautiful 
doll with long eyelashes and real 
curly hair, and every little boy gets 



Over the Teacups 

a drum or a pair of skates or a box 
of tools or something like that. And 
in the midst of the party when the 
excitement over getting the presents 
has worn off a little and the refresh- 
ments are beginning to pall those lit- 
tle imps all but tear the studio down 
in a grand roughhouse. And yet 
Marion Davies has the courage to 
give another every year. 

"That reminds me — did you know 
that 'Alice of Old Vincennes' had 
been bought for her? I think that 
ought to make a charming picture. 
She is doing 'Little Old New York' 
first, though, so I suppose it will be 
ages before we get to see Alice. 

"Oh, well, life is just full of waits. 
I expect to be white-haired and 
toothless before I finally get to see 
Mildred Davis in her first star pic- 
ture. But when she does finally find 
a story that suits her as a star ve- 
hicle and makes up her mind to leave 
the Harold Lloyd comedies. Jobyna 
Ralston is the lucky girl who is go- 
ing to play opposite Harold." 

Fanny began assembling the seem- 
ingly endless collection of gloves, 



vanity case, veil, and things she was 
encumbered with and prepared to 
bolt. But I was too quick for her. 
I paid the check without a murmur, 
but insisted on going with her. 

"Good-by, darling," she remarked 
airily, "I'll have to rush across the 
street to get that taxi. I can't at- 
tract the driver's attention." 

But I had a scheme in mind. I 
didn't intend to be deprived of see- 
ing Mary Alden. If I could only 
get in the cab with Fanny, she 
couldn't refuse me. 

"I'm going that way; I'll send him 
over here," I waved insouciantly as 
I started across the street. But in- 
stead of sending the cab, I got in and 
rolled over to the curb where Fanny 
was standing. 

"To the Til ford studios on Forty- 
fourth street," she told the driver in 
her best star manner. "Just drive 
west until you think you're going to 
land in the river, and you'll be there." 

And when she got in and almost 
sat on me, she nearly collapsed. But 
I got to see Mary Alden. 



SeeHow'EasilyYouCan^ 
learn to Dance This 
New Way 



If you can do the step illustrated in the chart 
on the right, there is no reason why you cannot 
easily and quickly master all the latest steps 
through Arthur Murray's method of teaching 
dancing right in your own home. 




NO matter how skeptical you' may 
be about being able to learn to 
dance by mail, this new course will 
quickly prove to you that you can 
easily learn without a teacher on the 
ground to direct your steps — and 
without music or partner — right at 
home. 

Even if you don't know one dance 
step from another, these new dia- 
grams and simple instructions will 
enable you to learn any of the newest 
dances in an amazingly short time. 
You don't need to leave your own 
room — it isn't necessary to go into a 
dancing class — or to pay large fees 
for private instruction. All you need 
to do is to follow the instructions as 
shown on the diagrams, practice the 
steps a few times to fix them in your 
memory and there is no reason why 
you should not be able to dance on 
any floor, to either band or phono- 
graph music and to lead, follow, and 
balance correctly no matter how ex- 
pert your partner may be. 



Learn Any Dance in a Few Hours 

Whether you want to learn the Fox 
Trot, One Step, College Rock, Conversa- 
tion Walk, 
Waltz, or any 
of the newer 
steps you 
won't have the 
slightest diffi- 
culty in doing 
sothroughthis 
new method. 
Then, the very 
next time 
dancing starts, 
you can sur- 
prise your 
friends by 
choosing a 
partner and 
stepping right 
out with per- 
fect confi- 
dence that ev- 
ery step you 
make and ev- 
ery movement 
is absolutely 
correct. Ar- 
thur Murray 
guarantees to 
teach you or 
your lessons 



Satisfied Students 
Praise the Course 

Let mo sav that your 

chart system explains man) 

things to mo wliieh other 

teachers could not make 
clear. 

Win. S. Mey>rficld. 

Ann Harhor. Mich. 

T practiced yesterday and 
learned the Fox Trot through 
the night To-night I 
danced a number of times 
with a good dancer to the 
music of a phonograph and 
had no trouble In leading or 
balance. J. N. Mealy. 
Flatwood. W. Va. 

I am getting along very 
nicely with the Instructions. 
I have so many pupils I 
hare to have a larger place. 
Albert J. Delaney. 

Bay cats, Mich. 

Before I got your lessons 
I couldn't dance a step, but 
now 1 go to dances and have 
a good time. like the rest 
of them. I'll always he 
thankful that I have taken 
your course. 

Beggl Thorgerlson. 

Ethridge. Mont. 

Many other enthusiastic 
letters havo been received. 
If Interested send for special 
leaflet reprinting them. 



won t cost you one 
cent. 

More than 90,000 
people have learned 
to become perfect 
dancers by mail and 
there is no reason 
why 90,000 more 
cannot learn just as 
easily. In fact, 
about five thousand 
people a month arc 
becoming wonderful 
dancers through Ar- 
thur Murray's amaz- 
ing new method. 

Good Dancer* Are 
Popular 

Good dancers arc 
always the most 
popular people in 
their set — they never 
lack partners and 
are invited to every 
social event because 
dancing is the most 
popular form of 
recreation, and good 
dancers are always 
in demand. But be- 
side this, good danc- 
ers always have 
perfect mental and 
physical control, 

ease of manner, 
poise, are never em- 
barrassed, shy or 
timid. Very often 
they meet influential 
people in this social 
way who are very 
helpful to them in 
business. 



FIRST PART 



of the 
Forward Waltz Step 

1. Begin with left foot and step 
directly forward, weight on 
left foot. 

2. Step diagonally forward to 
right, placing weight on right 
foot (see illustration). 

3. Draw left foot up to right 
foot, weight on left. 

That's all. Simply follow the 
numbers in the footprints. Master 
this part before goiwg further. 
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How to Prove That Arthur 

Murray Can Teach You to 

Dance in an Evening 

Arthur Murray has 
consented, for a limited 
time only, to send a 
special 16-lesson course 
to everyone who signs and returns 
coupon attached to this page. 

You may keep this course for five days 
and test it for yourself. It must prove 
to you that you can quickly learn to dance 
in your own home without music or part- 
ner through Arthur Murray's methods or 
the test will cost you nothing. 

Arthur Murray is America's foremost au- 
thority on social dancing. The Vanderbilts, 
Ex-Governor Locke Craig of North Carolina, 
and scores of other socially prominent people 
chose Mr. Murray as their dancing instructor. 
In fact, dancing teachers the world over have 
heen instructed by him. 

Through his new. Improved method of danc- 
ing by mail, Mr. Murray will give you 



the same 
instruction 
own home _ 
would receive if .you took private lessons 
in his studio and paid his regular fee of 
$10.00 per lesson. 

Send No Money — Not One Cent 

Mr. Murray is eager to prove lo you 
that he can quickly teach you to be- 
come a good dancer in your own 
home, .lust nil in and mail the cou- 
pon- — or a letter or postcard will do 
— and the special course will be 
prompt!; mailed to you. When your 
postman hands the special sixtecn- 
lesson course to you, simply deposit 
only $1.00 with him, plus a few cents 
postage, in full payment. Keep the 
course for live days. Practice all of 
the steps, leani everything these six- 
teen lessons can teach you and prove 
to your full satisfaction that you 
have found the quickest, easiest, and 
most delightful way to learn to 
dance. Then, within five days, if 
you desire, you may return the 
course and your dollar will be 
promptly returned to you. But if 
you decide to keep the course — as 
you surely will — it becomes your 
personal property without further 
payments of any kind. 

To take advantage of this offer you must 
send the coupon today — offer may be with- 
drawn without notice. So mail coupon NOW. 

Arthur Murray, Studio 611,801 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

Arthur Murray, Studio 611, 801 Madison Ave., New York 
To provo that I can learn to dance at home In ono 
evening, you may send the sixtcen-lesson course and 
when my iwstman bands it to me 1 will deposit with him 
only $1.00, plus tho few cents postage In full payment. 
If. within flvo days. I decide to do so I may return tho 
course and you will refund my money without question. 



Name 

Address. 



City State 

If apt to he out when the postman calls you may send 
one dollar with coupon and we will pay postage. 
(Price outside U. S.. $1.10 cash with order.) 
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PICTURE .ORACLE 

Questions e^nd Ansvers evbout the Screen 



A LOVER OF PICTURE-PLAY.— See 
where you are now? Right at the 
top of the list. I really didn't know that 
you were so keen about where your an- 
swers came in the columns or I would have 
put you there long ago. Of course I like 
the Irish people, and why should I be 
angry with you because you do, too? 
Walter Hiers weighs two hundred and 
thirty pounds. You know, he is going to 
be starred by Famous Players-Lasky in 
the sort of stories that Fatty Arbuckle 
made for them. "Mr. Billings Spends His 
Dime" is the first picture in which Walter 
will have most of the glory. J. Barney 
Sherry is not dead ; he is still playing in 
pictures, though not very regularly. Bert 
l.ytcll is five feet ten and a half, and Ken- 
neth Harlan is six feet. The Thomas 
Meighan pictures are released at the rate 
of about one every other month. Mr. 
Meighan was born in 1884. 

Therksa. — Clara Horton, who played 
with Wesley Barry in "Penrod," will have 
the leading feminine role in the series of 
II. C. Witwer "Fighting Blood" stories 
which R-C will produce. There is only 
one Clara Horton in pictures that I know 
of. Brooklyn, Xew York, is her birth- 
place and the year was 1004. Her hair is 
golden and she has blue eyes. 

Marie. — Mary Astor is the girl who 
played the lead in most of those Triart 
productions based on famous paintings, 
beginning with "The Beggar Maid." 
Mary's real name is Lucille Langhankc. 
She appears opposite Glenn Hunter in 
"Second Fiddle," and she is also the girl 
who played the role of Mary Mason op- 
posite Eugene O'Brien in "John Smith." 

D. T. M. — Good news for you. Your 
chief movie crush, Monte Blue, has the 
leading role in "Brass," the Charles Xor- 
ris novel which Warner Brothers arc film- 
ing. So you won't have to keep groaning. 
"When is Monte Blue going to have a de- 
cent role? He hasn't done anything worth 
while since Danlnn." Monte was born in 
Indianapolis, Indiana, in 1890, and was 
educated at Purdue University. He was 
on the stage in vaudeville for two years, 
then, about 1015, decided to try pictures. 
But the studio doors didn't fly open to 
welcome him as an acting genius, so 
Monte was compelled to dig ditches to 
keep in the movie atmosphere. It was 
while performing with the pick and shovel 
that he was noticed by D. W. Griffith and 
selected for the part of the loader of a 
gang of I. W. W.'s. After that he was 
employed pretty regularlv as an extra and 
player of bits, then graduated to support- 
ing roles. Some of the pictures he ap- 
peared in were "M'liss," "The Souaw 
Man," "Everywoman." "Pcttigrcw's Girl," 



"Something to Think About," "The Juclc- 
lins," "A Perfect Crime," "Orphans of the 
Storm," "The Kcntuckians," and "Pea- 
cock Alley." I don't know whether he 
will ever be made a star or not, but I 
suppose, like dozens of other capable act- 
ors whose ability merits stardom, he will 
be only threatened with it for some time 
to come. Monte is six feet two, weighs 
one hundred and eighty-five pounds, has 
brown hair and brown eyes. He married 
a nonprofessional. 

Sod Buster. — Xo, Ann Little and Ann 
Forrest arc not the same person, nor do 
they look the least bit alike. Miss For- 
rest fits Miss Little's name better than that 
lady does herself, as she is only five feet 
two, and weighs one hundred and four 
pounds; her hair is blond and she has 



T"MIE ORACLE will answer in 
*■ these columns as many ques- 
tions of general interest concern- 
ing the movies as space will allow. 
Personal replies to a limited 
number of questions — such as will 
not require unusually long answers 
— will be sent if the request is ac- 
companied by a stamped enve- 
lope, with return address. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Tbc Picture 
Oracle, Picture-Play Magazine. 79 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
ThcOraclc cannot give advice about 
becoming a movie actor or actress, 
since the only possible way of ever 
getting such a job is by direct 
personal application at a studio. 
Those who wish the addresses of 
actors and actresses are urged to 
read the notice at the end of this 
department. 



blue eyes. Miss Little is five feet five, 
weighs one hundred and twelve pounds, 
has black hair and dark-brown eyes. Ann 
Forrest is not related to Allan Forrest. 
As a matter of fact, her real name isn't 
Forrest at all, but Kromann. It is true 
that Ann Little is divorced from Allan 
Forrest, but she was never known pro- 
fessionally as Ann Forrest. Actresses 
usually keep their own names when they 
marry, except in rare instances. Mabel 
Ballin, for example, use.; the name of her 
husband. Hugo Ballin, and so does Wanda 
Hawley. who is married 10 Bert Hawlcy, 
but as a rule a professional person who, 
after years of work, has become known 
by one nnmc does not want to lose her 



identity and start all over again with a 
new one, even though she privately would 
rather be known as Mrs. instead of Miss. 

T. L. — Enid Markey has not played in 
pictures for some time, but if you were 
in Xew York City now you could see her 
on the stage. She plays a comedy role 
in "The Exciters," a play running on 
Broadway. I can't say whether or not you 
will have a chance to sec her in pictures 
again. Yes, I remember Enid's "big, 
brown eyes." I don't believe any one 
could think or speak of Enid without re- 
membering those eyes; they certainly were 
her most distinctive feature. 

Harriet.— Fannie Ward is still making 
pictures in England, but I have not seen 
any of them in this country recently. She 
is with the Joa nFilm Co., and "The 
Hardest Way" is her latest release. Fan- 
nie was born in St. Louis, Missouri, in 
1875, on Xovembcr twenty-third. 

Thomas Meighan' Admirer. — Your fa- 
vorite actor seems to be going after the 
record for securing the largest number 
of prominent authors to write stories espe- 
cially for him. His latest acquisition is 
Booth Tarkington, who will write his first 
original screen story for the use of his 
friend, Tommy Meighan, and who will 
also supervise its production. Before this 
picture, though, Tommy will make 
"Xe'er Do Well" and "White Heat." 

Hopeful Scenarist. — I'm glad you fee! 
that way. You'll need to. We have dis- 
continued issuing the "Market Booklet." 
So long as there were only a few big com- 
panies and a limited number of stars it 
was possible to give their needs for stories 
in this way, but with the stars continu- 
ally changing from one company to an- 
other and so many new, independent com- 
panies constantly being formed, and often 
going out of business shortly thereafter, 
it is no longer possible to present their 
needs adequately in such a booklet. A list 
of the principal companies and the stars 
they have at present may be found at the 
end of this department. This may be of 
some assistance in helping you to decide 
where to send your stories. 

Exid. — Faire Binncy hasn't been mak- 
ing pictures lately, but she has been play- 
ing on the stage and getting married, all 
of which has kept her rather busy. The 
bridegroom is David Carleton Sloane.a 
wealthy society man of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. The romance was one of 
those "whirlwind affairs— they met and 
were married inside of three weeks. Miss 
Binnev is back on the stage now, playing 
in "Sallie, and apparently does not in- 
tend to give up her career just because 
she got married. (Continued on page 110) 
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Memories on My Own Screen 

Continued from page 90 

night as well as day to get them up 
in time. She took pains to display 
them directly opposite the studio re- 
sponsible for her displeasure. Then 
she presented a bill for what some- 
body's carelessness had cost her. 
(And privately laughed about the 
whole affair). 

The jewels she said would inter- 
est me, did. I only wish my mind's 
eye, still dazzled, could project their 
brilliance on this printed page. Few 
collections are comparable to hers, 
and no shopwindow in Fifth Avenue, 
Bond Street, or the Rue de la Paix 
has displayed a bauble that didn't 
seem pale to eyes that once gloated 
over the treasures of a woman whose 
earliest years were lived in Maine, 
amid the frugalities of that rock- 
bound State. 

This is not a catalog, nor can I 
compete with the persuasive descrip- 
tions of a jeweler with something to 
sell, so I cannot detail what she 
showed me. I cannot, however, re- 
sist mention of an exquisite bag of 
fairylike texture and design. Each 
link a separate pearl, and over all 
was sprinkled a lacy pattern in dia- 
monds, the whole suspended by a 
chain of solitaires. A long, heavy 
necklace, bizarre, flamboyant, made 
of more than a dozen pearls — yellow, 
white, pink, black — each enormous, 
each imprisoned in beaten gold 
massed with diamonds. When Ma- 
dame Geraldine wore it her throat 
and breast were wound with mov- 
ing rings of fire. More, much more, 
the whole lot insured for a million. 

But after all these gems are ir- 
relevant, merely scenic investure and 
brightly significant as a background. 
There is much more to Geraldine 
Farrar. Possessing her friendship, 
let us say, is like looking at her big 
emerald — square. deep-cut, inde- 
structible. Only her heart is far 
more alive. 




The final chapter of Norbert 
Lusk's reminiscences will be pub- 
lished next month. In this install- 
ment, Mr. Lusk presents in his de- 
lightful way brief sketches of a 
number of picture personalities 
with whom he came in contact, 
among them Florence Vidor, Louise 
Glaum, Douglas MacLean, and 
Madge Bellamy. 



The Bell System's transcontinental telephone line crossing Nevada 

Highways of Speech 



Necessity made the United 
States a nation of pioneers. 
Development came to us only 
by conquering the wilderness. 
For a hundred and fifty years 
we have been clearing farms 
and rearing communities 
where desolation was — bridg- 
ing rivers and making roads 
— reaching out, step by step, 
to civilize three million square 
miles of country. One of the 
results has been the scattering 
of families in many places — 
the separation of parents 
and children, of brother and 
brother, by great distances. 

To-day, millions of us live 
and make our success in places 
far from those where we were 
bom, and even those of us 
who have remained in one 
place have relatives and 
friends who are scattered in 
other parts. 

Again, business and in- 

AMERICAN TELEPH 




dustry have done what fami- 
lies have done — they have 
spread to many places and 
made connections in still other 
places. 

Obviously, thio has pro- 
moted a national community 
of every-day interest which 
characterizes no other nation 
in the world. It has given the 
people of the whole country 
the same kind, if not the same 
degree, of interest in one an- 
other as the people of a single 
city have. It has made neces- 
sary facilities of national com- 
munication which keep us 
in touch with the whole coun- 
try and not just our own part 
of it. 

The only telephone service 
which can fully serve the 
needs of the nation is one 
which brings all of the people 
within sound of one another's 
voices. 

Bell System" 

one and Telegraph Company 



And Associated Companies 

One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 



REMITVPriTl crentei "THAT NATUKAL 

tst.AU 1 I r&£iL coMl'l.ttxroN" bypMJ&w. 

off ]-■:::<■". tnn, pimples, lilackhoadii, "' 
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BEAUTYPEEL COSMETIC CO., 

•p." Fl Paso, Tnxas 



EARN MORE MONEY 

S100 weekly easily earned by men or women who have found 
their true ufo work. Let us help you find 'he right vocation. 

Send for KliKI 1 . Vocational Analysis Chart V 1* and complete 



information. 
Chicago, 111. 



Vocational Service Bureau, 20 K. Jackson, 




FREE 



DIAMOND 

RING OFFER 

Jnnt to ndvertfneonr fnmmis. Hawaiian hn. 
dintin.n.in- tin? irreatent diticovcry the world 
lias ever known. We will (tend nliiiululrly 
free this 1-1 k if old f. rimr, set with a l-2k 
Hawaiian Im. diamond— in beautiful tins 
box (■"■-i:ii-.- paid. 1'ay postmaster 4M.J8 
C. <>. I>- charcai to cow DMtag*, hoxinir. 
advet tinu>k'. handling, etc. If you cart tell 
It frnm n real dimiinnd return and money 
refunded. Only 10, mud given away. Pond no 
money. Answer quick. Send aizeof tinner. 

KRAUTH & REED. Dept. 35 
Masonic Temple Chicago 



Secrets of Beauty 
Parlors Revealed 



Formerly Closely Guarded Secrets, Make Fortunes 

Women easily earn $40 to $75 a week. We make you expert 
in all branches, like massage, strap, waving, packs, dyeing, 
marcel, skin work, manicuring, etc. No experience neces- 
sary. Studv at home in spar.- time. Earn while you learn. 
Authorized diploma. Money-back guarantee Get FRKE 
book. Oriental S>h.imi, of Beauty Culture, Dent. 
s:t, 1000 Diverse* ltivd.. Chicago. 



f^MontltstoPay 

kXi Yon can easily eat n money /or the 

^■"^"^■^ small navnionts. 1 arenta otten ad- 



small payments, 1 arunts of ton ad> 
vance first payment to crip buy u RANGER. 44 
Styles, color* and si/.es. Factory to Rider prieu.s. 
Delivered FREE, c;:press prepaid, for 30 DAYS* 
TRIAL. Terms to suit— casb or easy payments. 

TItuoC lamps, wheels, horns, repairs and 
ir«B equipment at half uhuuI prices.. . 
SEND NO MONEY. Write today for our big. 
Free Ranger Catalog and marvelous prices. 

WaajI <y<l« Company SS15VI, 

JrltraUDept A 101 Chicago BR-u 
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Earie E. Llederman 
as he is to-ii.iv 

If a Snake 

Had Brains — 

He would st HI be a snake. With his present 
body he would be forced to continue crawling 
on his belty. So he would be no better off. 

Of What Use Is Your Brain ? 

A snake Is the Lowest and meanest of animal 
life, while mankind Is the highest. Do you make 

use of your advantages? Your bruin is used to 
direct your body. If you don't keen the body in 
fit condition to do its work, you are doomed for 
f:illu% How* are you using this w-ouderful struc- 
ture ¥ Do you neglect it or Inwove It? 

Examine Yourself 

A healthy body is a strong, robust one. Do 
you arise in the morning full of pep and ambition 
to get started on the day's work? Do you have 
the deep, full chest, the bin. mighty arms and the 
broad back of a RKAL HE MAN? Do you have 
the spring, to your step and the bright flash to 
your eye that means you are bubbling over with 
vitality? If not you are slipping backward. You 
arc not a real man and you cannot hone for the 
admiration or respect of others. Awake! Get hold 
of yourself and make yourself THE MAN YOU 
WERE MEANT TO BE. 



90 Days 



Will you turn your body over to me for just 9(1 
days? That's all It takes — and I guarantee to give 
you a physique to be really proud of. Understand 
I don't promise this — I guarantee it. In 30 days I 
wilt increase your arm one full inch, and your 
chest two inchf? in the same length of time. And 
then, just watch 'em grow. From then on you 
will feel the pep In your old backbone. You will 
start doing things that you never thought possible. 
You will amaze yourself and friends as well. Do 
you crave this new life — these new joys — this 
abounding health and strength? If you do 

Send for My New 64-page Book 

"MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT" 

It Is FREE 

It is chock full of photographs both of myself 
and my numerous pupils. Also contains a treatise 
on the human body and what can be done with It. 
This book is bound to Interest you and thrill you. 
It will be an impetus— an inspiration to every red- 
blooded man. I could easily collect a big price 
for a book of this kind just as others are now 
doing, but I want every man and boy who is in- 
terested to just send the attached coupon and the 
book is his— absolutely free. All I ask Is the price 
nf wrapping and postage — 10 cents. Remember. 
this does not obligate you In any way. I want 
you to have It. So It's yours to keep. Now don't 
delay one minute. This may be the turn Ins; point 
in your life. Tear off the coupon and mail at 
once while it is on your mind. 

EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 

Dept. 1403. 305 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 

EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 

Dcpt. 1483, 305 Broadway. New York City 
Hear Sir: — I enclose herewith 10 cents for which 
you are to send me without obligation on my part 
whatever, a copy of your latest book. "Muscular 
Development," (Please write or print plainly.) 



Name 

Address 

City State 



Magic Shadows of Mystery 
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turning their attention to a more im- 
aginative type of illusion — the visual- 
izing of thoughts and dreams and 
memories, of poetic beauties, and 
above all to humor. 

Harold Lloyd, for instance, has 
found a new way to put kick in a 
punch. He uses a new kind of white 
mule — this in the Civil War sequence 
of "Grandma's Boy," where he makes 
a dizzy potation for the enemy gen- 
erals. If you have seen this picture, 
you will, I know, recall the shadowy 
image of a mule violently kicking in 
a punch howl, just after Lloyd has 
filled it with about a fifty-per-cent 
jolt of a very energetic fluid, at pres- 
ent in exil.e. 

That particular glimpse of the 
mule cost no little trouble. This 
much I'll say as a starter, however 
— they didn't build a bowl to fit the 
mule and then try to put him inside 
of it. No. hardly. That would have 
been a uselessly expensive enterprise, 
even if the rambunctious animal could 
have been induced to stand for it. 

First, the bowl itself was photo- 
graphed close up. The camera had 
to be placed right above it looking 
down, so that none of the apparently 
precious punch would be spilled. 
Then the mule. A particularly tem- 
peramental one was secured. He 
needed- only slight encouragement to 
start warming the air with his hoofs. 
Fortunately, no one had to be in his 
vicinity at the time, not even the 
camera man. for he was photo- 
graphed at a distance of fully a hun- 
dred feet so that his dimensions 
might appear to approximate those 
of the punch bowl. The film was, 
of course, run through the camera 
twice. The mule was tightly tied so 
that he might kick at his pleasure, 
but be kept from scooting out of 
focus. 

Almost identical was the proceed- 
ing in securing the vision scene from 
"Omar the Tcntmaker," at least 
that part of it which concerns the 
tiny Shireen. She, too, was photo- 
graphed at a distance so that she 
might be small enough to fit the pro- 
portions of the earthen pot. She had 
to regulate her actions bv the count 
of the camera man, so that her ex- 
pressions of love for Omar and fear 
for the Shah might coincide with the 
actions of the others, separately pho- 
tographed. 

The picture of the Shah was ob- 
tained in part by what is technically 
known as a dissolve, which is a sort 
of offshoot or second cousin of dou- 
ble exposure photography. It was, 
in fact, a lap dissolve, which con- 
trary to popular belief in some circles 



does not mean a fade-out of a man 
holding his sweetheart on his knees. 

Dissolves are effective for such 
flashes as that in which Black 
Michael, in the "Prisoner of Zenda." 
for instance, sees himself seated in 
the throne of the king. Nearly al- 
ways they permit one to view some 
other character half hidden by the 
ghostly presence. 

In taking the magic shadow shapes 
that inhabit ghost pictures, or con- 
tribute to the humor or poetry of 
such pictures as Lloyd's comedy or 
"Omar the Tentmaker," it is the rule 
to arrange a background of black 
velvet. Black velvet eliminates all 
external objects. If properly draped 
it loses its natural sheen, and the 
character can be photographed 
against it in a strange ghostly real- 
ity. 

In "Borderland," a film of many 
fantastic effects obtained by double 
exposure, starring Agnes Ayres. 
there was a scene where a group 
of angels seem to float up an elysian 
hillside. This is to suggest a vision 
of paradise, after the Dore manner, 
if you are familiar with his illustra- 
tions for Dante's "Divine Comedy." 
The hillside that is shown on the 
screen was in reality only a small 
painting. It was photographed close 
up so that it might appear to be of 
natural size. After this had been 
done, a group of extras were pro- 
vided with angelic garb. They were 
taken to a location where there was 
a hill that matched in contour the 
painted miniature. This entire hill- 
side was covered with black velvet, 
so that the ground and weeds would 
not show. The extras were then in- 
structed slowly to climb the slope, 
walking on the velvet. The negative 
was exposed on which the painted 
hillside had already been photo- 
graphed, and when the print was 
made and run through the projection 
machine the effect was that of vi- 
sionary bodies drifting upward along 
a fantastic hill toward the celestial 
spaces. 

Another supernal tour de force. 
and one of the most remarkable fa 
cameradom, happens in "The Ru- 
baiyat," the picture made by Ferdi- 
nand Pinney Farle. which, owing to 
litigation, has never yet been re- 
leased. What actually appears on the 
screen in one of the flashes is a vi- 
sion of the celestial host. Millions 
of angels circling and circling 
through space, like a maelstrom mov- 
ing slowly upward. 

It took fourteen hours of patient 
work by the camera man. Georges 
Benoit, who also photographed 
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"Omar the Tentmaker," to visualize 
this immense supernatural army. 
Forty-nine exposures of the film 
were made. 

On a little circular turntable were 
placed twenty-eight tiny dolls. They 
were provided with perfectly formed 
wings and filmy garments. At the 
first exposure they were photo- 
graphed at a distance of only three 
feet. For this shot they were placed 
on the outer edge of the turn-table, 
wbich was then slowly rotated. This 
gave the impression of the circular 
motion of a small multitude, close 
to the observer. The next exposure 
was made at a distance of five or six 
feet, the angels being moved a little 
closer to the center of the table. 
Again the turn-table revolved. At 
each separate exposure the same pro- 
ceeding was gone through until a 
distance of 150 feet from the cam- 
era had been attained. The angels 
were now but tiny points of white 
against the black velvet near the cen- 
ter of the turn-table. 

How delicate, how difficult, how 
tedious all these processes are may 
be gleaned from this astonishing ex- 
ample. All artistic double exposures 
require comparatively the same care, 
judgment, and patience. The scene 
that results may only appear momen- 
tarily on the screen, but even for 
that brief instant it sends a vibrating 
current to thrill the imagination. 

No dream or vision is half as vivid 
in the telling as it is when actually 
beheld, and even fairy tales and leg- 
ends, with their giants and dwarfs 
and gnomes may, with the advance 
in technical knowledge, assume a sub- 
stance and vitality that has because 
of their unreality of late been denied 
them. Meanwhile, double-exposure 
photography in its attempt to sug- 
gest to the mind some new and yet 
unseen dream or actuality, may de- 
light with a novel humor, may charm 
with a visible poetry, and perhaps 
even for a second or two inspire 
thoughts of the sublime. 

The Indiscretions of a Star 

Continued from page 88 
be released, so the second company 
that had lent Lolita the money 
couldn't get their money out of it, 
and be couldn't get bis. because they 
wouldn't let him have the rights to 
their part of it. There they were, 
holding the bag, and fighting over it." 

"And Lolita?" I asked. 

"Oh. she went back to her hus- 
band, announcing that she had loved 
him all the time, and that only her 
art had come between them. They 
went abroad on a second honeymoon ! 
And Barry sent Lolita a diamond 
bracelet for a wedding present." 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Of arms, legs, back, bust, abdomen, thighs, hips and 
ankles in women or men is merely a matter of getting rid 
of awkward, burdensome fat. This can be readily accom- 
plished by the use of the internationally famous invention — 
THE DR. LAWTON GUARANTEED FAT REDUCER 
— which has reduced more than fifty thousand women and 
men in the past few years. 

And how easily, how quickly. Not by starving diet, not by straining exercise, 
not by drugs, not by electricity; but by a most convenient and easy method — 
a few minutes' use each ni.iht and morning in the privacy of your own room of 
this far-famed FAT REDUCER, a device approved by physicians as absolutely safe 
and efficient. You reduce only where you wish to lose, without affecting any 
normal part. Results show in three or four days: but if you do not see positive 
reduction taking place in eleven days (the full trial period) return the Fat Reducer 
complete at once and your purchase price will be refunded without quibbling. 

By performing a gentle, but deep rooted massage with this suction vibrating 
device, you break down the undesirable fatty tissues which arc then carried out 
of the system. For years this famous Fat Reducer has been sold for FIVE 
DOLLARS — but due to the great demand for It and our consequent greater 
production, our manufacturing costs have been lowered, enabling us now to offer 
you 

DR. LAWTON'S J, 

GUARANTEED FAT REDUCER' 

AND ILLUSTRATED 

COURSE ON WEIGHT CONTROL 

This $2.75 brings you Dr. Lawton's Guaranteed Fat 
Reducer, also his illustrated course on Weight Control, 
containing color illustrations showing cause of fat and its 
future prevention, after you have reduced with the Dr. 
Lawton Fat Reducer. This is a complete health course. 

Iticluiled are simple, easy instructions printed and 
pictures in colors— HOW TO I'SK THE FAT KKIH'CKll. 
These are all embraced In our bound book— THE LAW- 
TON METHOD OF WEIGHT KEDt'CTION. If you 
prefer to send no money In advance, order it C. O. D. 
and pay the Postman $2.75 on delivery, plus a few cents 
pnst'ige and you will receive the Fat Reducer and Weight 
Control Course, etc., all under plain wrapper. Order 
your complete outfit today at this big reduction. 

DR. THOMAS LAWTON 

120 West 70th Street-Dept. 186 New York City 





FOR MEN ALSO 



As witness Dr. Law- 
ton himself, who re- 
duced from 211 to 
152 pounds In a very 
short time. A phy- 
sician writes — "In 
ono week I reduced 7 
pounds with your 
Fat Reducer, without 
chance of diet" 



Restaurant Revelations 

KNICKERBOCKER GRILL 

BROADWAY at 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 

LUNCHEONS —DINNERS — SOUPERS DANSANT 

Telephone Bryant 1846 



WOODMANSTEN INN 



WESTCHESTER, NEW YORK CITY 



Phone Westchester 3634-3872-3626 
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Unnecessary 

As I Have Proved 

I proved it many years 
ago by restoring the orig- 
inal color to my own pre- 
maturely gray hair with 
the same Restorer I now 

offer you. This time- ^ag, 5^" 

tested preparation never s^S^TT"^; > f &S_ 
fails, as hundreds of thou- -^™-™Tr' * 
sands of gray haired peo- FREE 

pie since have learned. . r , \r' , 

There is not space in iTUll BOttle 
this advertisement to tell _ „ .- „. 
my story. Send for Freo 1 ells tne Mory 
Trial bottle and learn all. 

Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer is a 
clear, colorless liquid, clean as water. No 
greasy sediment to make your hair sticky and 
stringy, nothing to wash or rub off. Applica- 
tion easy, restored color perfect, in any light. 
Faded or discolored hair just as surely and 
safely restored as hair naturally gray. 

Experience my teacher 

I invented my scientific hair color restorer 
to bring back the original color to my own 
hair which was prematurely gray. Since, mil- 
lions have used it and so will millions more. 
It Is the most popular and biggest selling 
preparation of its kind in the world. 

Now I have something new to offer and 
almost as important, in the shape of a new 
preparatory powder which puts your hair in 
perfect condition for restoration. This powder 
is a recent discovery of my laboratories and 
its action Is that of tonic and antiseptic. A 
package now conies with each full sized bot- 
tie and a trial sized package is included in my 
special patented free trial outfit. 1 urge you 
to send for this patented outfit today and 
prove how easily, surely and beneficially you 
can restore your own gray hair to its natural 
color. 

Mail coupon today 

Send today for the special patented Free 
Trial outfit which contains a trial bottle of 
my Restorer, and full instructions for making 
tne convincing test on a single lock of hair. 
Indicate color of hair with X. Print name and 
address plainly. If possible, enclose a lock of 
your hair in your letter. 

Zt/Str- Qolor ~J?estorer~ 
Over 10.000.000 Bottles Sold 



FREE 

TRIAL 

COUPON 



| Please print your name and address^— • 



MARY T. GOLDMAN, 

50C GoldmanBIdg., St. Paul, Minn. 

Please send your patented Free Trial Out- 
fit. X shows color of hair. Black.... 

dark brown. . . . medium brown auburn 

(dark red).. .. light brown.. .. light auburn 
(light red). . .. blonde. ... 
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PERSONAL APPEARANCE 

is now more than ever the key-note of BUoeoBg. Bow- 
Legged nnd Knock- Kneed men and women, both 
young and old. will be glad to hear that 1 turns now 
ready for market my new appliance, which will suc- 
cessfully straighten, within a short time, bow-legged- 
ness and knock-kneed legs, safely, quickly and per- 
manently, without pain, operation or discomfort. 
Will not interfere with your dailv work, being worn 
at night. My new "Llm-Straitner," Model 18, U. S. 
Patent, is easy to adjust: Its result will save you 
soon from further humiliation, ami improve your 
personal appeirance 100 per cent. 

Write today for my free copyrighted pliysloloplcal 
and anatomical hook which tells you how to correct 
bow and knock-kneed less without any obligation on 
your part. Enclose a dime for postage. 

M. TR1XETY, SPECIALIST 
393 i, Adterman Building, BINGHAM 10 PJ, N. V. 
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recognized as an artist of the screen, 
I sensed, had been at work again, 
and this time for the sake of a lo- 
cale that had stimulated all his fancy 
for the exotic, even as "To Have and 
To Hold" had caught his imagina- 
tion in the web of the romantic. 

The story of "Bella Donna" has, 
of course, been modified. A reason 
has been given for the heroine's 
malefic character. Ouidla Bergere, 
the scenarioist, told me that she felt 
this was justified because the origi- 
nal Bella Donna of the Hichens 
novel, while she was sirenically allur- 
ing as colored with literary descrip- 
tions, would not produce the same 
illusion of enchantment when coldly 
lighted in the silver shadows. Also, 
I have no doubt, Bella Donna, thus 
portrayed, would be far too patho- 
logical a specimen for the sensitive 
dispositions of the censors, and 
rather than risk her mutilation, it 
was decided to temper her. This 
was accomplished by allowing her 
to suffer an unhappy marriage before 
the main story opens. We sense 
Swansonian wormwood here, but 
what of it? Pola herself approved, 
for to me she repeated her oft-heard 
assertion that she does not "want to 
play ze bad ladies." 

What she really means by this is 
that she does not want to play roles 
without sympathy — straight vampire 
roles, sans raison d'etre. She wants 
to reach the heart of her public as 
well as its mind. Will she? I won- 
der. Pola and the public's tears? 
Somehow they seem incompatible. 
Yet it is for those tears that she seeks 
and strives and struggles with the 
frenetic intensity of her art, shower- 
ing in diamonded cascade the scene 
with her own unleashed grief. 

"When I weep it is not for myself 
alone ; it ees for everybody." she told 
me, half chanting the words. "I 
theenk always of audience, people, 
everywhere, all, sorrowful weeping 
wiz me. I poot my whol' heart, my 
who!' soul into my art. my expres- 
sion, my tears, so zat zey may feel 
wiz me what T feel, so zat zey per- 
haps suffair what T sufifair. 

"I want to play Bella Donna sym- 
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pathetique. I do not believ' she 
should be play' like bad woman— like 
vampir' — I do not believe that woman 
ar' evair vampir' by natur'. Woman 
become vampir' because of situation, 
circumstance — what you call — fate ! 
No woman become bad by natur', 
but by fate " 

"And because," I ventured, "per- 
haps . . . because, of some man ? 1 
mean that woman's wrongdoing is 
contingent — dependent sometimes on 
the wrongdoing of some man." 

There was a subtle flash between 
us. And then, a moment's pause, 
and 

"That is an interesting psychologi- 
cal question, but" — and this was deli- 
cately yet, I might say, nearly tiger- 
ishly emphatic — "I do not care to dis- 
cus'...!" 

There was finality in the answer. 
Our talk ended shortly after. It 
taught me that Pola is not given to 
gossiping about the questions of life 
as we in America do quite casually 
and on every street corner. Her ex- 
perience with telltale interviewers 
has, perhaps, made her more cautious 
than ever! Anyway, she cares only 
to converse regarding her art, and 
life only as it is related to her art. 
To all queries aside from this she 
generally replies now, "I do not care 
to discus' " — even as, to the inquiries 
concerning her rumored marriage to 
Chaplin, she has maintained a frigidly 
dynamic silence. You can guess, if 
you will, what her views and her sen- 
timents are regarding life and its 
personal relationships, but you can 
only knoiv her through her art. 
There is about her consequently 
something enigmatically alluring, 
and that, I believe, is her highest 
enthrallment, that and her marvel- 
ous treasure of talent and emotion. 

Will America change her? One 
wonders, because one ean only won- 
der. She may remain here for the 
space of two years now, and in that 
time what may not happen ! Amer- 
ica lias always been reckoned a 
great melting pot for all. Yes, per- 
haps. For nearly all. but . . there 
are some like Pola. 



A Cinema Cinderella 

Continued fr 

in her size. I only wish that she had 
phoned the typewriter shop and hired 



a secretary! 

There have been beauty contests, 
and more beauty contests, and most 
of them have brought little to their 
winners but heartaches. This one 
may be different. Miss Leahv is be- 
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ing given a big chance and a great 
deal of publicity, but after the in- 
terest in her has died down will any 
one give her another chance in pic- 
tures? Or will she be swallowed up 
along with the winners of thousands 
of other contests? It will be inter- 
esting to find out. 
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Efhrl f'l.fitmi. Photoplay Star, onoofthemanyf<iinnu<\ 
American Beauties tcho knotea the value of" MA TBELLiNh^" 

The Miracle of 
Makes Every Face More Beautiful 

A teach of M A YBELLINB works beauty wonders. Scant cyelirown and 

fashes arc m^do to appear na turally dark, lomr and luxur.oi. -.. / i! tho 

bidden loveliness of your eyes— thelrbrilllance, depth and 

ejpres-don— Ih Instantly rovoalcd. The- difference is r " 

oarknblc, fiirln and women everywhere, even tho^ 

moat hcnutl fid: j:-tro<i!ic.s of Mtai?o and screen .resUf 

fee that MAYHLXMNi-l hi the most Important aid) 

to beauty and uso It regularly. MAYBKLI.IN K 

la unlike other prcparationn. It la absolutely 

harmless. >-r- -. f ii.-.-i and delightful to use. DON 

sot spread nnd smear on tho face or stifTen 

the lashes. Kieh dainty box contains mirror and 

brush. Two UUMi Brown for Rjmnv. ISlaek for 

Brunette*. T.'.c AT YOUIt Dtf A LKIt'S or.Ifrect irnm 

vm, postpaid. Accent only genuine HAYBIM.LINK 

Kid your satisfaction is asaarcd. Tear out this 
OW as a reminder. 

MAYEELL1NE CO., 4750-50 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO 




Keep Young and Attractive 

The world's greatest facial remedy will restore ruined 
completions to the beauty and purity of youth. 

IF YOUtE M.khI is imp ire. if von have pimples. Ireckles. 
wrinkles, blockheads, redness ol face or nose, a muddy. 
Sallow skin, or any blemish on or under the skin, you need 

DR. JAMES P. CAMPBELL'S 

SAFE ARSENIC 

COMPLEXION WAFERS 

These marvelous bcautifiera of the complexion and skin arc 
wonderfully effective, and an- absolutely safe and harm- 
less. Tin; i>r<-Hi-ripti<>» was first used 37 years ago by I>r, 
Cami'bi'U. and he ban mad,- countless thousands of women and 



Kill The Hair Root 



My method Is the only way to prevent the hair from ernwlnjr mrafci. 
Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet free. Write tou^y 
enclosing 3 stamps. We teach Beauty Culture. 
D.J. MAULER, 433- a Mahler Park, Providence. R. I. 




LASHGROW 

BEGIN now to use these two wonderful 
preparations to improve your lashes 
and brows One is a smooth cream that 
nourishes the roots of the lashes; the other, 
a fragrant tonic that stimulates their growth. 
Lashgrow, applied at night, is absorbed 
while you sleep. Always apply it after 
powdering to make the lashes seem darker 
and to supply the natural oil which is 
dried by constant powdering. Apply 
Lashgrow every day for long flattering 
lashes and pretty eyebrows. 

Lashgrow is pure, safe, harmless. Buy 
a box today. If your druggist cannot 
supply you send $1.00 to 

HULDA THOMAS LASHGROW CO. 

40 Wooster Street, New York 



A Letter from a Star 
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ing the water — and what seas of 
spray his floundering sent up ! — they 
pulled him alongside and lashed him 
to the boat. Then another harpoon, 
a hollow one, was driven into the 
catch and air pumped into it, which 
swelled the carcass like a giant bal- 
"oon. Then we towed it back to port. 
I was afraid the thing was going to 
pop, and the men all laughed at me, 
the way I kept watching for it to 
burst. 

Photographing these scenes was 
very difficult, as there was a heavy 
sea pouring in great waves over the 
deck, drenching us, and mother and 
I were mighty glad the boat was 
manned by strong he-men. 

The Carolyn Frances has had the 
same captain for many years, a 
doughty old seaman who is terribly 
worried for fear some accident will 
happen on board — not that he fears 
for the lives of the actors, but — "An 
accident would jinx my boat!" he 
cries. The crew is just as thrilled at 
having a motion picture company on 
board as we are with our sea life. 
You should see all the old salts 
come out of their shakers and try 
to "act" for the camera! 

The latest scandal on board is the 
introduction of Congress gaiters, the 
kind of shoes that fasten with strips 
of elastic cloth. Malcolm MacGregor 
is the guilty chap. He wears them 
because they're easily slipped on and 
off. As for me, I've forgotten I ever 
had a pretty dress — I've been wear- 
ing a slicker and an old sou'wester 
until I feel that I must have been 
born in them. 

It isn't all work, though, for we 
have lots of fun on board. Thrown 
upon ourselves this way for amuse- 
ment has developed an unsuspected 
inventive genius among us. The lat- 
est is — jumping beans. Director Ir- 
viri Willat has a suspicion that this 
thrilling sport was fathered bv Mal- 
colm MacGregor. We have such ex- 
citing races on deck every morning. 
The beans, which are propelled by 
"bug power." there l)eing a live bug 
in each one, have a most distressing 
habit of going where they aren't sent 
— and whose fault is it if they get 
unmanageable and flip down the back 
of Mr. Willat's shirt? 

One of the crew has promised to 
send this for me from Trinidad 
when they land the whale, so I'll say 
goad-by now. Hope to be back in 
Hollywood soon for my mail, the 
new shows, and — a bath ! It will 
take about six rinsings to divorce me 
from this whale smell ! 
I.ove. 

Billie Dove. 




cAfter meals 

Use Beemaris — 
an aid to diges- 
tion, good for 
the teeth, good 
for the nerves— 
in every way 
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Deliriously flavored 
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Pepsin Guni 
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GET THIS WONDERFUL. RING. If Vou 

Can Tell It From a Genuine Diamond Send It Back 

These amoslnir. beautiful COKODITEdiamondspoaf lively match 
nno&M dSoMMUH In every way— same blazins fla>h and d.-u^lir.g 
l lavoi liviru' rainbow fire. They, alone, stana the diamond tests. 
Including torrllic acid teat of direct comparison. Lifetime experts 
r.ead all theirexperiencetoseo any ditlereneo. I rovo this yourself. 

Wear a Corodlte Diamond 7 Days Free 

Make this test. You risk nothing. Wear a tronultie Coroditeand 
a diamond side by wide on tho simo finger for 7 days. If you 
or your friei.ds can to 1 1 the difference, send it buck; you won't be 
out a single penny. That's fair enough. If you keep the Hmr, the 
price printed hero 13 all you pay. No instil ments. Remember, 
Corodites alone have tho bamu cutting ■agMHUM Btones, 

No. 1-LadIea* SoHtab-oUK GoMB. Rln« S2.84 

No.2-<ient.V Heavy Belcher 1414. Gold S. Kin* . . . S3. 48 
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No. 5— Ladies* Tiffany Bridal I:l->c8ntn Kn-rmved . • ■ * 3 / 5 * 
Caratnlr.e gcm3. Beautiful mountings oi moat modern .design. 
Choico of gold or latest white platinum finish. Unqualified, 20. 
yearj'uarantco. Handaomo art-leather case free with cacb ring. 
CCiin till MflUrV Keep your money rightat home. Just 
Otnll nil mUnl. I Bc nJ nani.', address and number of ring 
i by slip of paper, fitting end to end 
ring will come by return mail. When 
it shown above with postman. If you 
:■".■,", "- r. .'i ic ;<::t fna nfi.-r 7 days" WJM. Bend It back ami 
your money will be immediately returned. Send today. 

E. RICHWINE CO. 

533 S. Dearborn St., Oept.54. Chicago, Illinois 
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She Found A Pleasant Way To 
Reduce Her Fat 

She did not have to go to the 
trouble of diet or exercise. She 
found a better way, which aids the 
digestive organs to turn food into 
muscle, bone and sinew instead of fat. 

She used Marmola Prescription 
Tablets, which are made from the 
famous Marmola prescription. They 
aid the digestive system to obtain the 
full nutriment of food. They will allow 
you to eat many kinds of food without 
the necessity of dieting or exercising. 

Thousands have found that the 
Marmola Prescription Tablets give 
complete relief from obesity. And 
when the accumulation of fat is 
checked, reduction to normal, healthy 
weight soon follows. 

All good drug stores the world over sell 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar 
a box. Ask your druggist for them, or order 
direct and they will be sent in plain wrap. 
per, postpaid. 

MARMOLA COMPANY 

412 Garfield Bldg., Detroit. Mich. 



Tortoise Shell Spectacles 

On Free Trial 

Not a Penny to Send 

My large sized true vision 
Tortoise Shell Spectacles will en- 
able you to read the smallest 
print, thread the finest needle, 
see far or near. They will 
be sent to you on free trial. 
Send no money! Pay no 
C. O. D.! Just your name, ad- 
dress, and age, and how many 
years you have worn glasses, if 
any. If after a ten day trial 
you are amazed and delighted. 
Bend only $4.49, otherwise return them and there 
will be no charge. Order today and receive a beau- 
tiful gold lettered Spectacle Case FREE. 

PARAMOUNT OPTICAL CO. 

Ocpt. Dr. 2000 1462 W. Madison St. Chicago, Ift, 




La Goutte - a - Goutte 

RESTORES gsJa £ GRAY HAIR 

Gray, faded, streaked 
or lifeless hair restored 
to any shade in one 
application. Does not 
discolor scalp, fade, nor 
rub off on the pillow. 
Males a lasting, rich, 
lovely color. No after 
s h a m poo necessary. 
You can apply it in the 
privacy of your own 
home in a few minutes. 

Anyone of 32 shades given from ONE package. 

$1.67 postpaid. Order direct, or 

Send me a Little Lock ol Your 
H air -F 11 color It Without Charge 

Cut it close to head and say what color you wish. 
I have helped thousands of ladies with dandruff, 
oily or dry scalps, falling hair, getting bald. etc. 
Write fully. No charge for frank opinion. 
"SECRETS of BEAUTY." my new booklet, 
mailed free on request. 

L PIERRE VAILIGNY, Room 98, No. 34 West 58th St., New York 




The Canterbury Filmgrims 
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British interest in "If Winter 
Comes" is by no means confined to 
the crowd in the street. On every 
hand, Mr. Millarde said, he met a 
spirit of cooperation and friendliness. 
On every hand he met an intense 
interest in Americans as well as in 
American motion pictures. His way 
was made easier by arm) - officers, 
"bobbies," and police officials, in 
Canterbury, London, and other 
towns, and by wealthy landowners all 
about. He found this spirit in Mr. 
Wyckham-Martin, of Leeds Castle; 
Mr. Edmund Davis, of Chilham Cas- 
tle ; Mr. Robinson, of Aylesbury, and 
numerous others. Mr. Millarde is 
enthusiastic over England and the 
English people. 

I became so interested in the pro- 
duction of "If Winter Comes" that 



I visited the. Fox studios on my re- 
turn to New York, and saw the film- 
ing continued there. A visitor en- 
tering the studio is greeted meta- 
phorically by pages torn out of the 
book and reconstructed detail for de- 
tail in the sets arranged for many 
of the interiors. All the rooms are 
easily recognizable to one who has 
read the book — the various rooms of 
the Salve home, the Perch home, the 
office of Fortune, East & Sabre, the 
courtroom. It is the England of "If 
Winter Comes" that has been set 
up in the Fox studios. 

The fate of the Fox production is 
of course amatter of the future, but 
of one thing I feel sure — it is a tre- 
mendous effort to make the film live 
as the book lives, with no slighting of 
detail. 



The Beautiful and Blessed 

Continued from page 61 

wonderful her friends are than how 
far she herself would like to climb. 
"Claire" and "Phyllis" and Louise 
Fazenda were given much more 
thought and consideration during 
that afternoon than Marie Prevost. 

Frankly, I had come to judge ad- 
versely an artificial creature, true 
product of an artificial life. I found 
instead a young person remarkable, 
not for a highly colored veneer of 
make-believe, but for the very lack 
of it. I found a young woman quite 
unaccomplished, but astoundingly 
poised and sure of herself. It is as 
if she said, "I am Marie Prevost. 
If you don't like me I'll not lose sleep 
over it. But I wish you'd like me !" 

She had just finished the lead in 
"The Beautiful and Damned," 
adapted from F. Scott Fitzgerald's 
popular novel. The title kept ring- 
ing in my head as I watched her. 
The beautiful and damned? No — 
the beautiful and blessed. 

Blessed because she is beautiful, 
and blessed because she is natural. 



Blessed because she does not plunge 
into weighty discussions, wisely 
knowing that she would only flounder 
and eventually drown. Blessed be- 
cause she wears scanty blue negligees 
and because she has a dressing room 
brightly lit and because she does not 
burn incense before false idols — ■ 
idols whose worship would be her 
undoing. 

Her appeal is somewhat the same 
as Mae Murray's and Gloria Swan- 
son's. Less mature than they, she 
speaks directly to youngsters of 15 
or 16, and to oldsters of 50 or 60. 

Motion pictures, part and parcel, 
are an embodiment of youth — and 
Marie Prevost is youth sleek and 
shapely, mischievous, pouting, viva- 
cious. Her two very good argu- 
ments against long skirts have twin- 
kled in bathing-beauty two-reelers 
and have kicked the mediocrity out 
of a series of very bad five-reelers. 
It remains to be seen if, covered, 
they can tread a more stately meas- 
ure. 



The Pirates Are Coming 



Continued 

Just at present he is at work on 
miniature models of the characters in 
Percy Mackaye's "The Scarecrow," 
which the Film Guild will make with 
Glenn Hunter in the leading role. 
These models will suggest the types 
to lie chosen in casting the picture 
and show just how they should be 
dressed. 

Pirates, however, are Mr. Frank- 
lin's chief interest. He is much en- 
gaged nowadays in explaining about 
the strange craft that used to in- 



from papje 47 
habit the Caribbean, in telling what 
the commander of a frigate wore, 
and how a sloop was scuttled. All 
signs of the approaching boom in 
pirate pictures. You will hear more 
of him when the actual production 
of pirate pictures is begun. And you 
can bank on it that the producer who 
succeeds in enlisting his services will 
bring to the screen pirates with all 
the swaggering style that his famous 
little wax models have. 
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"Our Leading Citizen" 

Continued from page 24 

be tempted by the pleasures and di- 
versions that are to be had for less 
than the asking, and to come through 
all this without severe blemish. The 
person would not be broadly human 
who could do this without having his 
mettle tested, and I fancy : that 
Thomas Meighan- has had his own 
hard battles to fight of one sort of 
another. One thing I know, that 
after "The Miracle Man," men came 
to him with offers of fabulous re- 
wards to break his connections and 
come with them — those, you recall, 
were the "El Dorado" days of the 
movies — but, looking to the future, 
he weighed these offers and turned 
them down, proving, in the light of 
subsequent events, the soundness of 
his own judgment and those nearest 
him to whom he turned for advice. 

But that period that he came 
through so splendidly has made him 
only the more charitable toward 
those who were less fortunate, less 
self-reliant. I have listened to a 
group of intimates of which he was 
one, where the conversation was not 
"for publication," but merely in- 
formal discussion, and when men- 
tion was made of one or another 
notable figure who had come to some 
sort of grief, not one name was 
brought up but Meighan spoke out, 
not to condone the fault, but to bring 
out extenuating circumstances not 
generally known, and to emphasize 
the better qualities of the person in 
question. To more than one of his 
associates in trouble he has gone with 
assistance, as well as to many a per- 
son outside the profession. No one 
will ever know how many persons 
he has helped, and this line appears 
in print only because he is not here 
to blue pencil the words as I write 
them, lest his charity and his kind- 
ness to others lose something of its 
value by being known. 

On another page of this magazine 
is printed a letter from a woman who 
wanted him to know how a little or- 
phan girl whom she met at a theater 
felt toward him. Though the 
Meighans have no children of their 
own. the love of children is strong 
in both of them. It was at Meighan's 
suggestion, by the way, that "The 
Bachelor Daddy" was written. I may 
not say all I should like to the sender 
of that kindly message, but I would 
just like to hint that though I know 
it was deeply appreciated, even had 
it not been sent, Tommy Meighan 
already knew — many times — all that 
it conveyed. 

The phrase "My best pal and my 
severest critic" has received so much 
well-merited ridicule that one hesi- 
tates to refer to marital cooperation 
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SPIRIN 



SAY "BAYER" when you buy. Insist! 

Unless you see the "Bayer Cross" on tablets, you are 
not getting the genuine Bayer product prescribed by 
physicians over 23 years and proved safe by millions for 




Colds 



Headache 



Toothache Rheumatism 



Neuritis 
Neuralgia 



Lumbago 
Pain, Pain 



Accept only "Bayer " package which contains proper directions. 

Handy "Bayer" boxes of 12 tablets — Also bottles of 24 and 100 — Druggista. 
Aspirin Is tse trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoacetleacldester of SaUcyUeadd 
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The Niftiest Side-Bobs 



B Snappy small curls — many of them — covering I 

p the e. rs and sides. Fuller than ever and E 

y most becoming. The curls may also be I 

gj combed out into frizzy side bobs. No. 67411. I 

m Price $5.75 pair. Money back if not satis- I 

■ factory. Write for Complete FREE Catalog | 

|] of Guaranteed Hair Goods for Madame and f 
ii Mademoiselle 

FRANCES ROBERTS CO. 

^!llillU!!l!lllllll!l!llli'ill©0 Fifth Ave., Dcpt. 76, New YorkHBOBimHtt 



Reduce Your Flesh in Spots 

Arms, Legs, Bust, Double Chin 

In fact the entire body or any part without dieting; 
by wearing DR. WALTER'S 

Famous Medicated Reducing 

RUBBER GARMENTS 

For Men and Women 
Anklets for Reducing and 
Shaping the Ankles. ST 00 
per pair. Extra high, $9.00. 
Send ankle measurement 
when ordering. 
Bust Reducer, $6.00 
Chin Reducer. $2.60 
Send for Illus- 
trated Booklet 

Dr. Jeanne G. 
353 Fifth Avenue 






YOU 



HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE, 

B UT YOUR NOSE? 



[X TIUS DAY AND AGE attention to your appearance is an absolute neces- 
sity if you expect to make the most out of life. Not only should you wish to 
appear as attractive ?.$ possible, for your own self satisfaction, which is 
alone well worth your efforts, but you will find the world in general judging 
I you greatly, if not wholly, by your t4 looks," therefore it pays to "look your I 
) best" at all times. Permit no one to see you looking otherwise; it will injure J 
[ your welfare! Upon the impression you constantly make rests the failure or | 
I success of your life. Which Is to be your ultimate destiny? 

My newest greatly improved Nose-Shaper, "Trados Model 25" U. S. Pat- 
ent, corrects now all Ill-shaped noses, without operation, quickly, safely, com- 
fortably and permanently. Diseased cases excepted. Model 25 is tlie latest In 
Xnse Shapers and surpasses all my previous Models and other Nose Shaper 
Patents by a large margin. It has six adjustable pressure regulators, is made 
of Itffht polished metal. Is firm and fits every nose comfortably. The Inside is 
upholstered with a fine chamois and no metal parts come In contact with the 
skin. IVing worn at night It does not Interfere with your daily work. Thou- 
sands of unsolicited testimonials on hand, mid my fifteen years of studying 
and manufacturing Xose Shapers is at your disposal, which guarantees you en- 
tire satisfaction and a jwrfectly shaped nose. 
Write today for free booklet, which tells how to correct Til-Shaped Noses without cost if not satisfactory 
M. Trilety, Face Specialist, 1826 Ackerman Bldg., Bingliamton, N. Y- 

Alao For Sate at Firat-Claas Drug Stores 
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Amazing Offer 

Genuine 

DIAMOND 

PLATINUM RING 

\\j /// . . 




Blue - White perfect - cut 
Diamond. Solid Plat- 
inum mounting carved 
and pierced. 
SWEETS Special, Price $65 



Send No Money! 

This exquisite. Solid 
J'lo.tiimm Kin;/, set with 
a superior blue 
white perfect cut 
Diamond, sent 
FREE for exam- 
ination and ap- 
proval. If entirely 
satisfied, upon ar- 
rival pay only $10 
—balance only $5 
o month. (Can 
be furnished in 
men's setting with- 
out extra charge.) 
FRFF Diamond Book 
U™b Thousands of 
other wonderful values 
in Diamonds, Watches 
and Jewelry shown in 
our newest 98-page dia- 
mond book. Send for 
a copy to Dept. 503-H . 
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1650-1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 



Medium Brown 

HAIR 

Looks best of all after 
a Golden Glint Shampoo. 
It gives the hair a 
tiny tint 



25c at toilet counters or direct 
J. W. Kobi Co., 147 Spring St., Seattle, Wash. 



Easy to Play II 

Easy to Pay 



Dan Russo, 
Director of Oriole 



Lh rector ot unoio ft n 
Terrace Orchestra /fVy 
of Detroit, a Sym- K.vil 
phosiumof Superb h£& - 



True-Tone 



Saxophone 




Buescher True* 
Tonc Instruments, i 




in a few weeks. You can take 
your place in a band within 90 
days, if you bo desire. Unriv- 
alled for home entertainment, 
church, lodge or school. In 
■^ biff demand for orchestra dance music* 



„ny Buescher 

Instrument without paying one 

( ^cent in advance, and try it six days 

r in your own home, without obliga- 

tion. If perfectly satisfied, payforit 

f on easy payments to suit your convenience. 

75% of all popular phonograph records 
are played with Buesrher instruments. Ask for pictures of 
the Nation's Hecord Makers. 

Saxophone Book Free tJ^^X 

etruments are almost entirely displaced by Saxophones in 
all nationally popular orchestra9. Our Kree Saxophone Book 
tells which Saxophone takes violin, cello and bass parts and 
many other things you would like to know. Ask i or your copy. 
Mention the instrument interested in and a complete catalog 
will be mailed free. 

BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 

Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
2457 Bucschcr Block ELKHART. INDIANA 



Sax Invented the Saxophone 
Buescher Perfected It 
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and companionship when writing of 
a screen player. Meighan doesn't 
talk much about himself. " For the 
casual interviewer he is extremely 
difficult, very courteous, but reserved. 
But once you know him well enough 
to catch him off his guard and get 
him to talking about his work, you'll 
notice that every once in a while the 
phrase "my wife" will creep in. 
When a highly successful man who 
talks with reluctance about himself 
occasionally refers with a touch of 
pride in his voice to his wife — it's a 
pretty good sign. A large share of 
his success Meighan attributes to the 
girl whom he met years ago when 
she was known as Frances Ring, the 
leading lady to whom he had come 
to plav opposite in "The 
Widow." 

I have told a good deal about 
Meighan that would never appear if 
you were to meet him casually. On 
the surface he's just a genial young 
Irishman who would rather sit down 
with a bunch of good fellows to a 
beefsteak or a mutton chop than to 
think about books or business. 

That humorous twinkle that you 
see in his eye on the screen now and 
then is nearly always there during 
his moments of leisure — though his 
eyes can flash something quite dif- 
ferent if there's occasion. Whenever 
you see him in a picture hurl a man 
bodily through a door, or something 
to that effect, you may lie pretty sure 
that the scene was not "tricked." 

Though he's a great favorite at the 
Lambs Club, his associates are by no 
means confined to members of his 
>wn profession. One of his closest 
riends — a man whom he admires 
tremendously — is John McCormack, 
the singer. He was well acquainted 
with Ethelbert Nevin, the composer. 
He knows Booth Tarkington in the 
same way that he knows George 
Ade, and he went to Tarkington as 
he did to Ade, and extorted the 
promise of an original story, though 
Tarkington hnd play, short story, and 
novel contracts enough to keep him 
busy for three years. 

Between the Ade and Tarkington 
stories he is going' to do Rex Beach's 
"The Ne'er Do Well." another story 
of his own choosing. 

And so, if it happens that you 
didn't like "Our Leading Citizen," or 
if you should be disappointed in the 
ones he's going to make in the fu- 
ture. Tommy Meighan has no alibi. 
But if von do happen to like them, 
the credit should go to Tommy, and 
to — "his severest critic and his best 
pal." 



Deaf Can Hear 
Says Science 

New Invention Aids Thousands 

Here's good news for all who suffer from 
deafness. The Dictograph Products Cor- 
poration announces the perfection of a 
remarkable device which has enabled 
thousands of deaf persons to hear as well 
as ever. The makers of this wonderful 
device say it is too much to expect you to 
believe this, so they are going to give you 
a chance to try it at home. They offer to 
send it by prepaid parcel post on a ten- 
day free trial. They do not send it C. O. 
D. — they require no deposit — there is no 
obligation. 

They send it entirely at their own expense 
and risk. They are making this extraordi- 
nary offer well knowing that the magic of 
this little instrument will so amaze and de- 
light the user that the chances of its being 
returned are very slight. Thousands have 
already accepted this offer and report most 
gratifying results. There's no longer any 
need that you should endure the mental and 
physical strain which comes from a constant 
effort to hear. Now you can mingle with your 
friends without that feeling of sensitiveness 
from which all deaf persons suffer. Now you 
can take your place in the social and business 
world to which your talents entitle you and 
from which your affliction has, in a measure, 
excluded you. Just send your name and ad- 
dress to The Dictograph Products Corpora- 
tion, 1381 Candler Building, New York, for 
descriptive literature and request blank. 



/fa.vB Yau. An Idea. 

Far A Ma vie Star ? 



/ WRITE FDR 
THEH0VTE5 
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Ideas for moving picture plays 

wanted by producers 
Big prices paid for accepted material 

Submit Ideas In any form at once for our free ex- 
amination and advice. Previous experience un- 
necessary. 

This is not a school. We have no course, plan, 
book, system or other instruction matter to set! you. 
A strictly bona fide service for those who would 
turn their talents into dollars. 

An Interesting Booklet 

"The Photoplay in the Making" 

Sent free for the asking. . 

BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS 
Suite 602 E, Bristol Building, New York, N. Y. 



We want a third 
verse for our 
sontr Empty 



$500 CONTEST 

Arms." 5500 wilt be paid to the writer of the beat one sub- 
mitted. Send us your name and we shall send you the words 
of the sonn and the rules of this contest. Address Con- 
test Editor, World M. P. Corp., 845 W. 47th St., 
Dept. 002F, New York. N. YT 



A French Chemist's Triumph! 
Peche Bloom 

LIQUID 

Complexion Clay 

You may now restore complexion beauty easily, 
quickly without muss or fuss. New. clean, in- 
stantaneous. Apply Peche Bloom Liquid Com- 
plexion Clay to face or hands. Dries in 6 sec- 
onds: leaves skin white, velvety, beautiful. This 
colorless liquid produces pleasing; results without 
muss or trouble— cleans, freshens, rejuvenates 
the skin. No grease, no acids. Easily applied, 
absolutely harmless. Wonderfully effective for 
sallow or muddy complexion, eruptions, etc. 
Applied in morning, no cream or powder needed 
all day. Used by famous Greenwich Village 
beauties. 

SEND NO MONEY 

Write for standard size bottle, and on arrival 
pay postman $2 plus few cents postage. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. Or, send 20 cents 
(stamps or two dimes) for Special Proof bottle. 

Greenwich Village Laboratories 

7-F Christopher St. New York 
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What the Fans Think 

Continued from page 12 

treasure each bit of news found in maga- 
zines about their favorite. 

Just imagine how thrilling it is to pick 
up a book and on the first page read 
about your favorite, and then to read of 
another man, woman, or child who, at 
another end of the world, perhaps, also 
pays a tribute to their star and expresses 
admiration or devotion to him or her. 

That is, oh, so gratifying; but do you 
realize how some other persons put a 
damper on many fans' admiration by 
cruelly criticizing this or that hero or hero- 
ine? I agree with Grace Thomas who, 
in a recent Picture-Play, said that "if 
you really worship a star, that star is per- 
fect—simply wonderful — no faults what- 
ever." There you are ; that girl has 
stated facts — true facts that cannot be 
argued against. I know. I am a fan and 
nry star is perfect. I feel as though I can 
call myself a true fan because for three 
or more years I have praised her and 
she has never for a moment ceased to be 
perfect in my eyes. The object of my 
praise happens to be Norma Talmadge. I 
suppose there are some folks foolish 
enough not to think the same as I, but 
if so they may as well keep their opinions 
to themselves, for no matter what argu- 
ments they produce they could have no 
effect whatever on me. It has always 
been said "the first love is always the 
best," and Norma is my first love. 

I have seen all the other stars and have 
for a time worshiped them all, but in time 
I forgot them and returned to Norma — 
my own dear Norma, who is perfect. I 
can never forget her — no, never! 

I shall have to sign my name in a fash- 
ion that the folks will not suspect. 

Wishing you success, I am 

n An Ardent Fan. 

Newark, N. J. 

P. S. Please withhold my real name, 
but state that I am a girl. 

Rah! Rah! Rah! 

As a fan to a fan, I ask you, what do 
you think of Pauline Starke? 

What's that? A clever little actress 
who, without publicity, is reaching the top 
on her own merit? 
My thoughts exactly! 
Well, then, come on, altogether — 
One — two — three — four — 
Who are we for? 
Just you hark 
Hear us bark — 
We're all for you, 
Pauline Starke! 
Three cheers and a tiger, and a bing, bang 
BOOM ! 

Sergeant John F. Rodgers, get your 
army and let's hear you root for the glo- 
rious Gloria! I challenge you! 

Bobbie Gibney. 
Norwood, Delaware County, Penn. 

The Five Most Beautiful Screen Stars. 

I think the title you wrote over the item 
by Ella Niskisher, of Chicago, Illinois, 
was well chosen. 

I should think that any fan would be 
ashamed to criticize all the actresses as 
she did. I agree that there are very few 
stars who are perfect, but there are at 
least more than five that might be called 
beautiful. I think that Kathcrine MacDon- 
ald is very beautiful, and not only that, 
but well proportioned, and that Alia Nazi- 
mova is a very wonderful and very beau- 
tiful woman. How any one can criticize 
her is amazing to me, especially after hav- 
ing seen her act her part in "Salome" 
with such skill and gracefulness as she 
did. I believe Agnes Ayres is anything 



W L.DOUGLAS 



$5$6$Z*8& $ 9 SHOES 



FOR MEN 

I AND WOMEN 

%V. L. Douglas shoes are actually demanded 

year after year by more people than 

any other shoe in the world 

BECAUSE ^* k- Douglas has been making surpassingly 
— ^— good shoes for forty-six years. Tliisexperience 
Of nearly half a century in making shoes suitable for 
Men and Women In all walks of life should mean some- 
thing to you when you need shoes and are looking for 
the best shoe values for your money. 

W I nOIin A1 shoes in style, quality, material and 
n.L.uwuLrtj workmanship are better than ever be- 
fore; only by examining them can you appreciate their 
superior qualities. 

No Matter Where You Live 

shoe dealers can supply you with W. Ij. Douglas shoes. 
If not convenient to call at one of our HO stores in the 
large cities, ask your shoe dealer for W.li.Douglas shoes. 
Protection against unreasonable profits is guaranteed 
by the name and price stamped on the sole of every 
pair before the shoes leave the factory. Refuse sub-, 
stitutes. The prices are the same everywhere. 

If notforsale in your vicinity.writeforcatalog. fs/'/Y^ ^ 

President P 
W. L. Donglaa Shoe Co, 
setting, qutcli turn-over tins. 194 Spark St. Brockton.Hus. 



TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer In your town 
handles W. L. Douglas shoes, write today 
for exclusive rights to handle this quick 




$4.50 & $5.00 




WATCH for the American Beauty in her latest 
picture — one of her very best. It is the story 
of the small town girl who is snubbed by her friends 
because of her poverty, and who herself is ashamed 
of her parents. 

Comes a great crisis in which she proves to have 
a heart of gold — in which she saves her father from 
ruin at the hands of scheming rivals, and inci- 
dentally wins the love of a wealthy youth. 

A picture that will win its way to your heart. 
Presented by B. P. Schul-berg; Adapted by Hope 
Loring from the story by Larry Evans; Directed by 
Tom Forman. 

And watch for the First National trademark on 
the screen at your theatre. It is the sign of the 
ultimate in motion pictures. 
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KATHERINE MacDONALD 



"Money, Money, Money 

A 3ixAt national Picture 





FRANCO 

HAIR DESTROYER 



Kranc-> Hair Destroyer removes hair in 3 minute; from 
face. neck, underarms, etc. Guaranto d absolutely 
harmless. Franco Hiiir Destroyer not only removes 
hair, but stops its future growth and destroys the 
roots. It's different from any on the market. 
Send for a bottle today, and watch the hair disapnear ! 
We pay the postage. Price 52.00 n bottle. Trial size 
-■:.'.. $2.00 bottle contains 3 times the trial size. Send 
money, check or money order. 

FRENCH AMERICA?! PHARMACAL CO. 
1036 Tiffany SI., Dept. n. New York City 
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TIME 



I Yon can earn $:5 to *">0 a v.-cclc writtne; too* | 

| card* in ynrr own home— >"o canvaasinp.— A I 

I pleasant profitable profusion easily and quickly l 

I learnt by our new ahnplOKraphic block system, i 

Blttstil ability not necessary.— We teach you, 

how, and supply yon with work— Distance no 

n I ■ i ■■ ■ t . Ful 1 butfoniOM and booklet free. 

WILSON METHODS LIMITED- DEPT. N 

64 East lUchmoml, Toronto, Cunadft. 



Perfume Your Bath— Soften Hard Water Instantly 

Bathe Kith Bathasweot. II adds the fin 11 touch of dainty luxurlousncss to your bath— It 
refreshes and Invigorates. Bathaswcct keeps the skin soft and smooth. Bathasweet imparks 
the softness of rain-water and tho fraKranee of a thousand dowers. Always keep a can In jour 
hath room. Three sizes: 25c. 50c and $1. At drus and department stores or by mall. Sena 
10c for miniature can. The C. S. Welch Co.. Dent. C. G., Now York City. 

TRADE MARK RKO. 
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Illustrators 

The never-satisfied cry of the modern pub- 
lishing world is "more trained illustrators." 
Today, illustrators with thoroughly developed 
ability — both men and women — 

EARN $200.00 TO $500.00 A MONTH 
AND UPWARD 

Are you awake to the splendid opportu- 
nities in this great modern field of enter- 
prize? The publishing world pays big prices 
for forceful and appealing illustrations and 
artists who can produce them earn extraordin- 
ary incomes. The Federal Course is a proven 
result-getter. If you like to draw, develop 
your talent into a high salaried ability. The 
work is fascinating and easy to learn. Re- 
sults obtained by hundred* of Federal Stu- 
dents are the strongest evidence of the value 
of "Federal Training." 

THE FEDERAL AUTHORS 

Over sixty nationally known American Il- 
lustrators have helped build the Federal 
Course. Among them are Sid Smith, Neysa 
McMein, Fontaine Fox, Charles Livingston 
Bull, Clare Briggs and many others equally 
famous. These famous artists have prepared 
original lessons and drawings especially for 
the Federal Course. 

Send for "A Road to Bigger Things" — Free. 
You owe it to yourself to send for this book. 
It tells you all about illustrating as a highly 
paid and fascinating profession and about 
the famous artists who have helped build the 
Federal Course. Send for your copy today. 
It's Free. Just write your name and 
address in the margin below, send it 
to us and start on "A Road To Bigger 
Things." 




322 Federal School Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 

j i^rt Corners"} 




.orners 

TT +1* SjPfeNo Paste Needed 

USC ttlCm to mount all kodak 

pictures, pos t cards.di ppings in albums 

Wad* Id Square, Round, Oral, Fancy and Rear! 

of black, any. aepia, and red Kummsdjaptt. 

Slip th«m on corners of pictures, then wet. and stick. 

__ JK-EASY-ARTIS TIC. No muaa. no fuss. At photo 

| supply, drug and stat'y etorea. Accept no sabatlrateaj 

_ _ I tlu'ri-isnothinirn* cyotl. 10c hrififn full nkr. and nnmplea 

a Ensol Mf S . Co. 0ept . 44 . Q> 4711 N. Ctsrk St., Chicago 



Skin Troubles 

1 Soothed —— 

With Cuticura 

Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. Samples 
free of Cutleura L&bor.torlej, l>ept. 1), Maiden, M&aa. 
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but plain faced or plain looking. In fact, 
I think her very fine looking, and I be- 
lieve that no one was better fitted to take 
the part in "Forbidden Fruit" than she. 
Janise McKinney. 
SOI Fourth Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 



Since you were kind enough to publish 
my letter in the January issue, I find that 
I am nearly deluged with letters from 
fans, many of whom agree with me. Then 
some others do not. Others, again, have 
told me that I've kept them guessing, and 
still others wanted to know my selection 
of the five most beautiful actresses. 

I feel that I am ready now to name 
them. But before doing so I want to give 
my viewpoint, to show just why I have 
picked these five. 

i. A beautiful woman or girl must be 
strikingly handsome, youthful, charming, 
tall, slender, with graceful features, a 
beautiful complexion and eyes, a well- 
shaped nose, cupid lips, and a long, slen- 
der, round neck. Her beauty should be 
given her by nature, not by make-up. If 
I were to mention Helen Ferguson, or 
Pauline Starke, I would probably say, 
"She may be pretty with her make-up. but 
without it she is plain ; yes, very plain." 

2. A woman who is stupid can never 
be beautiful. She must have brains as 
well. She must be refined, also. 

3. She must not be past thirty. Wom- 
anly beauty ranks from sixteen up to the 
twenties and close to thirty, but never 
past. There is a difference in years, ages, 
and time. There's a difference in old 
things and new. There's a time when all 
beauty fades. A woman who is pretty is 
never beautiful. She is pretty only. 

In the many letters I have received al- 
ready, I have been asked if I am beautiful 
and if I am an authority on beauty. The 
truth is I am neither one, but I do not 
believe in calling any one beautiful in 
make-up. If we should go by that stand- 
ard, then all the world could be made 
beautiful. There is nothing that can touch 
natural beauty. Although we all know 
that make-up is necessary for the screen, 
nevertheless, I haven't given up hopes that 
there is natural beauty beneath the grease 
paint of those whom I have chosen as 
most beautiful. They are as follows: 
I, Marion Davies; 2, Barbara La Marr; 
3, Madge Bellamy; 4, Alice Terry; 5, 
Anna Q. Xilsson. 

Ella Xikisher. 

651 Kenesaw Terrace, Chicago, 111. 



I agree most heartily with you when you 
say Ella Nikisher is surely hard to please, 
in the January edition. I am indeed sorry 
for one with such unloving and material 
thoughts. I am a devoted fan for every 
one of the leading men and women I 
have seen. I cannot think of one of them 
that has not inspired me many times with 
their beauty of physique and soul, and 
made me try the harder to be more loving 
and kind to every one. And if at times I 
am not pleased with a picture, I know it 
is either the fault of mvself or it is the 
story, but never the leading lady or lead- 
ing man. Ideal Shaw. 

Arcadia Apartment, Everet Street, Port- 
land, Ore. 

I'll tell you the five actresses that / 
consider the most beautiful. First, Betty 
Compson, for she is the loveliest actress 
I've ever seen. Second, Elsie Ferguson, 
for she reminds me so much of my dear 
Miss Compson. Third, Mary Pick ford, 
for her sweet ways. Fourth, Alice Terry, 
who looks like a lady, and that is more 
than you can say about some of the plav- 
ers. Fifth, Claire Windsor, for she looks 
just as I've always wanted one of my best 
friends to look. 



Corinne Griffith may be pretty, but I 
don't call her beautiful, as her bobbed 
hair spoils her. Now, don't think I am 
against bobbed hair, for my own is bobbed, 
but I don't think any woman can be beau- 
tiful and have bobbed hair. 

Helen Paul. 

940 D Street, Charleston, 111. 

Concerning Daring Costumes. 

Last evening at a social gathering I 
had the opportunity of hearing what some 
of the fans think about one of the fore- 
most screen stars and one of my great- 
est favorites, to wit : Mae Murray. 
Some one introduced the name of Mae 
Murray, and some benighted ignoramus 
asked who Mae Murray was, and one of 
those present replied : "Mae Murray is 
the little lady who appears in pictures clad 
in the very smallest amount of clothing 
that will nrct by the censors." Now, while 
I thought the above remark perhaps 
slightly exaggerated, I had to admit that 
there were some grounds for it. 

I wonder if Mae Murray and the rest 
of the ladies who appear in pictures show- 
ing a large amount of bare back and 
limbs and hips really think that the ma- 
jority of the theater-going public enjoy 
seeing them thus scantily clad? If this 
is the case, how is it that screen stars 
like Mary Pickford and Mary Mintcr — 
the abbreviation of M. M. M.'s name is 
the latest fad among her Canadian ad- 
mirers — have never appeared in a single 
picture clad in garments with the least 
suggestion of immodesty, and yet they 
both continue to draw crowded houses. 
It is all very' well to talk about the fe- 
male form divine, but there is such a 
thing as getting satiated with the sight 
of it. 

Mae Murray is one of the most tal- 
ented screen stars of to-day and she can 
well afford to disdain the admiration of 
the very small minority who really enjoy 
these daring pictures. "Not- a- Prude." 

Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada. 

From a High-School Girl. 

To begin with, I'm only a high-school 
girl, so — don't expect too much. Any- 
way, I, too, have my likes and dislikes. 

So many people have criticized adorable 
Miss Swanson. Why do people become 
so rash and say such horrid things about 
her? It makes me furious! They sav 
she is merely a fashion manikin and all 
she can do worth while is to wear clothes ! 
But I'm here to say, who can wear them 
better than she? 

Another thing, critics say she can't act. 
What about her work in "Male and Fe- 
male," "Under the Lash?" Were these 
not excellent pictures? All I can say is 
that I think she is beautiful, a good ac- 
tress, and I hope she doesn't pay any at- 
tention to these foolish people, but will 
keep right on making the same sort of 
pictures. 

Another person I wish to say a word 
about is none other than the screen's best 
lover, Mr. Rudy Valentino ! 

You will probably think, "Oh, there's 
another one of those crazy girls that has 
fallen for 'The Sheik.' " 

I'll admit I have, but — I have a few 
knocks for him, too. 

1. I didn't like his outfits in "The Con- 
quering Power." 

2. His hair is too "grcased-up" — if I 
may use that expression. 

Now I'm finished with what I have to 
say. Some time I'll write again, and when 
I do I'll be more dignified, ahem! 

A High-School GntL. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Continued on page 106 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 



Agents and Help Wanted 

WE STAKT YOU IN BUSINESS, furnishing 
everything ; men and women $30 to $100 
weekly operating our "Specialty Candy Fac- 
tories anywhere. Booklet tree. W. llillyer 
Ragsdalc. Drawer 29, East Orange, N. J. 

GOV'T RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS start 
$133 month ; expenses paid. Specimen ex- 
amination questions tree. Columbus Institute, 
IS-.'i, Columbus, Ohio. 

BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. Every 
owner buys gold initials for his auto, l'ou 
charge $1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily 
easy. Write for particulars and free sam- 
ples. American Monogram Co., Dept. 170, 
East Orange, N. J. 

MAKE $25 to $50 a Week representing 
Clows' Famous Philadelphia Hosiery, direct 
from mill — for men, women, children. Every 
pair guaranteed. Prices that win. Free 
book "How to Start" tells the story. George 
Clows Company, Desk GO, Philadelphia. Pa. 

$00-$200 a Week Gold Letters for Store 
Windows. Easily applied. Free Samples. Gen- 
eral Agents. Metallic Letter Co.. 431 T North 
Clark, Chicago. 

EARN up to $400 Monthly, living ex- 
penses paid, in Hotel work. Splendid oppor- 
tunities for trained men and women — many 
openings. We have more than we can till. 
80.000 hotel positions to be filled the com- 
ing year. We train you at home. Send for 
free booklet — Standard Business Training 
Inst.. 211 Carlton Court. Buffalo. N. Y'. 

HOUSEWIVES BUY Harper's Invention on 
sight. New business. No competition. Tcn- 
Use Set is combination of ten indispensable 
household necessities. $7.50 to $30.00 daily, 
easv. Write for Free trial offer. Harper 
Br ush Works. 120 A Street. Fairfield. Iowa. 

MEN. — IS to 35. Become Railway Mail 
Clerks, S133 month. Particulars free Write. 
Frank!! n Institute. Dept. N2. Rochester. N. Y". 

AGENTS WANTED — $4.00 to $10.00 daily 
taking orders for "Super" and "Junior" Fyr- 
Fyter Extinguishers on our new Sales Plan. 
Commissions paid daily cash. Every one who 
owns anything that will catch fire is a live 
prospect. Homes, farms, auto-owners, schools, 
churches, factories, all need them. Sell on 
sight. Sales limited only by calls you can 
make a day. Write today for exclusive ter- 
ritory and' free booklet — "Building a Per- 
manent Income as a Fyr-Fyter Representa- 
tive." Fvr-Fyter Co.. 1287 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., 
Dayton. 0. 

AGENTS— $15 a day — Easy, quick Sales — 
Free Auto — Big weekly bonus — $1.50 pre- 
mium Free to every customer. Simply show 
our Beautiful. 7 piece. Solid Aluminum Han- 
dle Cutlery Set. Appeals instantly. We de- 
liver and collect. Pay daily. New Era Mfg. 
Co.. 803 Madison St.. Dept. 01 A. Chicago. 

HANDKERCHIEFS — "Kwality" line. Stand- 
ard grades. Bedrock factory prices to agent. 
(let into solid dependable business. Turnover 
Company. 1 811 East 17th. New York. 

SELL us vour spare time. Y'ou can earn 
Fifteen to Fifty dollars weekly writing show- 
cards at home. No canvassing. Pleasant 
profitable profession, easily, quickly learned 
bv our simple graphic block system. Artistic 
ability unnecessary. We instruct you and 
supply work. Wilson Methods. Limited. Dept. 
22. Toronto. Canada. 



Automobiles 



AUTOMOBILE OWNERS, garagemen. me- 
chanics, send today for free copy of this 
month's issue. It contains helpful, instruc- 
tive information on overhauling, ignition 
troubles, wiring, carburetors, storage batter- 
ies, etc. Over 120 pages, illustrated. Send 
for free copy today. Automobile Digest, 530 
B utler Bldg.. Cincinnati. 

Business Opportunities 

si jr. to $2,000 will establish you in cash 
business. Free information. Dept. 113. Paul 
Kayo. 140 Broadway, N. Y. 



Books 



RARE English books sold at exceptional 
prices. Samples for 50 cents. $1.00. $3.00. 
$5.00. Miss Louise Constantin. 1 Rue Cclinn- 
Dubois, Montronge (Seine>. France. 



Detectives Wanted 



BECOME detectives: big wages; oppor- 
tunities everywhere; experience unnecessary; 
write Wagner, ISO East 79th, New York. 



MEN — Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 
sary. Travel ; make secret investigations, re- 
ports. Salaries ; expenses. American Foreign 
Detective Agency, 114. St. Louis. 

DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. Travel. 
Excellent opportunity. Experience unneces- 
sary. Particulars free. Write, American 
Detective System, 19GS Broadway, N. Y. 

BE A DETECTIVE. Excellent opportunity, 
good pay, travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 430 
Westovcr Building, Kansas City, Mo. 



Educational 



BECOME a Laboratory Expert. Study 
Microbiology, Bacteriology. Interesting, prof- 
itable. Urinalysis Outfit free. Write for 
Free prospectus. Physicians & Surgeons Col- 
lege of Microbiology, Room 073, 2240 Burling 
Street, Chicago. 



Farm Lands 



LAND OPPORTUNITY! $10 to $50 down 
starts you on 20, 40 or 80 acres near thriv- 
ing city in lower Michigan, balance long time. 
Investigate. Write for free illustrated book- 
let giving full information. Swigart Land 
Company, N-1265 First National Bank Build- 
ing, Chicago. 

Help Wanted — Female 



$0 — $18 a dozen decorating pillow tops at 
home, experience unnecessary ; particulars for 
stamp. Tapestry Paint Co., 110, LaGrange, 
Ind. 



Help Wanted— Male 



EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses 
paid, as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after 3 months' spare time study 
or money refunded. Excellent opportunities. 
Write for Free Booklet CM-28. Stand. Busi- 
ness Training Inst.. Buffalo, N. Y. 



Patents and Lawyers 



Personal 



INVENTORS desiring to secure patents 
should write for our guidebook "How To Get 
Your Patent." Send sketch or description for 
our opinion of its patentable nature. Ran- 
dolph & Co., Dept. 412, Washington. D. C. 

PATENTS. Highest references. Kates rea- 
sonable. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Booklet free. Watson E. Coleman, Patent 
Lawyer, 024 F Street, Washington. I). C. 

PATENTS. Write for Record of Invention 
Blank and free guide book. Send model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of Its 
patentable nature. Highest references. 

Prompt Attention. Reasonable Terms. Victor 
•I. Evans & Co. 707 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 

INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Pat- 
ented or unpatented. Write Adam Fisher 
Mfg. Co.. 223, St. Louis. Mo. 

PATENTS SECURED. Submit sketch or 
model of your invention for examination. 
Write for Record of Invention blank and 
valuable book. Free. .1. L. Jackson & Co., 
423 Ouray Building. Washington. D. C. 

Coins and Stamps 

$2 TO $500 EACH Paid for hundreds of 
Coins. Keep all odd or old money, it may be 
very valuable. Send 10 Cents for Illustrated 
Coin Value Book. 4x0. We pay Cash. Clarke 
Coin Company, Avenue 54. LeRoy. N. Y. 

STAMPS FREE— Variety Packet Foreign 
Stamps with Catalogs — 2c postage. Gray 
Stamp Company. Stat inn E2. Toronto, Can- 
ada. 



Wanted to Buy 



CASH for Old Gold. Platinum. Silver. Dia- 
monds, Liberty Bonds. War. Thrift. Unused 
Postage Stamps. False Teeth. Magneto Points, 
Jobs, any valuables. Mall In today. Cash 
sent, return mail. Goods returned In ten days 
if you're not satisfied. Ohio Smelting Co., 
302 Hippodrome Bldg.. Cleveland, Ohio. 



YOUR HOROSCOPE covering full year 
50c. Includes an extensive reading, valua- 
ble daily guide, large pictorial chart, and 
special forecasts for each month. Scientific, 
complete. Try it ! Money back If dissatis- 
fied. Give birthdate. Address C. Daniels, 
Flatbush Station, Box 32. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ART PHOTOS. Studies beauty of the Na- 
ture, post cards and large sizes. Great collec- 
tion samples, splendid, for $1.00, $3.00, 
$5.00 Editions d'Art, Neuilly-Plaisance 
(S. & O.). France. 



Scientific 



SOLVE Y'our Problems by scientific per- 
sonal analysis. A Self-revealing psychological 
chart and foundation principles in personal 
development for 10c. Thomson-Heywood, 
Dept. A, Chronicle Bldg.. San Francisco. 

Short Stories and Photoplays 

FREE to writers — a wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas; 
the A B C of successful Story and Movie 
writing. Absolutely Free. Just address 
Authors' Press, Dept. 89. Auburn. N. Y". 

WRITE News Items and Short Stories for 
pay in spare time. Copyright Book and plans 
free. Press Reporting Syndicate (406). St. 
Louis. Mo. 

WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: $25— $300 paid 
any one for suitable Ideas. Experience un- 
necessary : complete outline Free. Producers 
League, 439 St. Louis. 

WRITERS! Stories, Poems. Plays, etc., are 
wanted for publication. Literary Bureau, 175, 
Hannibal, Mo. 

PHOTOPLAYS FOR CALIFORNIA PRO- 
DUCERS ; also stories for publication. To 
Beginners. Plot Chart and details free. Har- 
vard Company. 500, San Francisco. 

BIG MONEY" in writing photoplays, stories, 
poems, songs. Send today for Free copy 
America's lending writer's magazine, full of 
helpful advice on writing and selling. Wri- 
ter's Digest. 005 Butler Building, Cincinnati. 

HAVE YOU written a Play or Motion Pic- 
ture Scenario? Let us show you Where and 
How to sell it. Get quick results. Send ten 
cents stamps to cover postage for free book- 
let "Making Money : Turning Your Work Into 
Profit." Wilson Colllson, Inc., 101 West 52nd 
Street, New York City. 



Songs, Poems, Etc. 



WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. We 
compose music. Our Chief of Staff wrote 
many big song-hits. Submit your song-poem 
to us at once. New York Melody Corp., 
402 Fitzgerald Bldg., New York. 

$500.00 PRIZE CONTEST. If you write 
the best third verse for our song "Empty 
Arms" you will receive $500. Send your name 
and we' shall send you free the contest rules 
and words of this song. World Corp., 245 
W. 47th St., Dept. 073D. New York. 

WRITE A SONG: any subject, you can 
do it. Send words today — I will compose 
the music. Frank Radner, 004S Prairie Ave., 
Dept. 626, Chicago. 

POEMS WANTED — Sell your song verses 
for cash. Submit Mss at once or write New 
Era Music Co.. 104 St. Louis. Mo. 

HAVE you song poems? I have wonderful 
proposition. liny Hibbeler. D102. 4040 Dick- 
ens Av.. Chicago. 



Vaudeville 



GET ON THE STAGE. I tell you bow! 
Send stamp for instructive Stage Book and 
particulars. K. La Delle. Box 557, Los 
A n -reles. Cal. ^___^__ 



Invalid Furniture 



ROLLING CHAIRS. Carrying Cbairs. Bed 
Travs. Back Rests, et cetera. Catalog "N 
illustrates — describes. Sargent Co., 138 East 
35th St.. New York. 
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Pay Nothing 

An amazing new offer— wear this GENUINE DIA- 
MOND for a week at our expense — absolutely no risk 
to you-defiositnothing-READ EVERY WORD OF 
THIS OFFER: 

Send No Money 

PayNoCO.D. 

Mail the Free Trial Coupon 

Just send the coupon below — do not enclose a penny— 
and we will send you on approval at our expense your 
choice of these diamond rings. The ri i: : illustrated above 
is the most beautiful hand engraved solid cold ladies* 
ring you ever saw. set with a tine. large genuine blue- 
white diamond. Pay noth- 
ing when it arrives. Mere- 
ly accept the ring and 
wear it for a week, at our 
expense. After a week de- 
cide. If you return the 
ring, that ends tho matter. 
You have risked nothing. 
But if you keep the ring, 
send us only $3.75 a month 
until you have paid the 
amazingly low price of 
$38.75 for this regular $50 
value. The ring is an 
elaborate pierced model in 
solid l !K green gold with 
hand engraved white gold 
top. A striking new mod- 
el. The diamond Is a 
beauty— extra brilliant, blue 
white, perfectly cut — a re- 
markably big value. 
Just mail the coupon below. 
size. SEND NO MONEY— pay nothing on arrival. 

Harold Lacbman Co. S&hSHftfiSS 

Send me absolutely free and prepaid, for a week's trial, 
tho genuine diamond ring checked below. I am to pay 
nothing when it arrives. After one week I will either 
return the ring by registered mail and that ends the 
matter, or I will send you $3.75 each month until 
$38.75 has been paid. Title remains with you until 
fully paid. I ENCLOSE MY FINGER SIZE. 
Q Ladies' Ring No. A4360 Q Men's Ring No. A4460 




Men's extra massive UK 
solid gold tluted ring 
with 18K hand cut white 
gold top set with extra 
fine perfectly cut blue- 
white genuine diamond. 
Extra Ulg Value. Now 
$38.75— $3.75 a month. 
Send no money. Pay no 
C. O. D. A week's trial 
absolutely FREE. Mail 
coupon now. 
Be sure to enclose finger 



Age Occupation 

Com/right lBtt, Harold Lachman Gb. 



WRITE JOKES 

Easy, fascinating- work. Our 
sales department pays from SI to $5 
for jokes, epigrams and stories. A 
short course of three lessons 
teaches you how to write them. 
One joke alone often pays for the 
course. Humorists earn big pay. 
Get into a field that is not yet 
crowded. Write for information. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF HUMOR 
Office B, 414 Park Bldg.. Cleveland, Ohio 




Turn Spare Time Into Money! 

Write Photoplays. Great demand for new 
ideas, simply written. Complicated con- 
tinuity writing thing of the past. Noted 
playwright, Wilson Collison, author of 
Broadway's successes "Up In Mabel's 
Room," "Girl In The Limousine," and 
"Getting Gertie's Garter," has prepared 
new, simplified method. Inexperienced 
writers succeed. Not a correspondence 
course. Costs only few dollars. All in 
one easy, plain lesson. Write now for free 
booklet, "Photoplay Writing Simplified." 
Gives you wonderful results. Address: 

WILSON COLLISON, Inc. 
101 West 52nd Street, New York City 



What the Fans Think 

Continued from page 104 



Another Player Writes to Us. 

For some time 1 have been an ardent 
reader of this department, for it takes up 
a vitally important subject, the likes and 
dislikes of that all-important public who 
make and break stars. Recently I made 
my debut from the legitimate to the silent 
stage with a new company that is starting 
in St. Louis — the Mid-West Productions 
— and I am surely getting pointers from 
"What the Fans Think." It was the letter 
from Miss Helen Ferguson that gave me 
the courage to write, and I think if a few 
more of the stars and near stars were to 
contribute a little word now and then it 
would bring them closer to the hearts of 
their fans, and they, in their turn, would 
not be so ready to hold thumbs down on 
them when they begin to fall. 

Pelham Bourbon. 

5324 North Union Boulevard, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Some Pointed Personal Opinions. 

Three long, loud cheers for Grayce 
Haynes ! Her letter was truth from be- 
ginning to end. She said that what ap- 
peals to one fan may not necessarily ap- 
peal to another. So I am going to make 
a little list of my own concerning my 
favorite actors. Those who had not ap- 
pealed to me I don't mention. Just as G. 
H. says, "No use hurting their feelings." 

The real actors of the screen: Wallace 
Reid, Ralph Graves, John Barrymore, 
Lewis Stone, James Kirkwood. There 
are others whom I recognize as good act- 
ors but who just don't happen to appeal 
to me. What makes me sick is to have 
Wallace Reid make pictures like "Double 
Speed," "Excuse My Dust," et cetera. 
Then he makes a picture like "Peter Ib- 
betson" and proves that, aside from be- 
ing the best-looking man on the screen, 
he is also an actor and an artist. He lets 
a flock of critics sit on him and goes back 
to the "speed" affairs. 

By the way, what right have the ama- 
teur critics to take the laurels from the 
star and hand them to somebody with a 
minor part? Now, every one should have 
credit for his or her work, but in the 
W. R. pictures that have been produced 
in the last few months some one else 
has had the credit. In "The Dictator" 
it was Walter Long, in "The Ghost 
Breaker" it was Walter Hiers, and so 
forth. 

Where is Ralph Graves? He acts and 
tries to save "Dream Street," and now he 
is playing second fiddle to a string of 
"has-beens." 

My favorite character actors are: 
Theodore Roberts — without a peer on the 
screen — and George Fawcett. 

Promising: Ramon Navarro — per- 
haps. 

6v the way, I'd like to see some more 
of T. Roy Barnes. 

Now for the ladies : 

Priscilla Dean — simply wonderful — 
Mary Pickford — of course — Lcatrice Joy, 
Lois Wilson, Lila Lee — I was surprised 
at the heights she rose to in "Blood and 
Sand." 

Character: Sylvia Ashton, Edythe 
Chapman. 

Comedians- — last but not necessarily 
least — I think I agree with every one here : 
Charles Chaplin, Harold Lloyd, Buster 
Keaton. 

Now remember, these are just my hum- 
hie opinions, and so please don't write 
back and call me names and tell me who 
I've left out. It isn't necessary — / know. 
— By^the way, in case this will start too 



much of a row, I must admit that I like 
Thomas Meighan very much, but his pic- 
tures have been blah ever since the "Mir- 
acle Man" — how about it? 

That's all for this time. 

Leslie G. Mayer. 

1502 South Hobart Street, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Let's Be More Tolerant. 

In reading your January "What the 
Fans Think" — a most fascinating depart- 
ment, by the way — I was struck by an 
idea that was rather new to me. 

It seemed to me that nearly all the fans' 
letters were dominated by a certain per- 
sonal feeling toward the personal char- 
acteristics of the various stars, rather than 
a realization of those stars' respective act- 
in c) abilities. 

An example of what I mean could be 
taken from R. L.'s comparison of 
Meighan and Valentino. He places the 
"natural, sincere," et cetera, acting of 
Meighan far above the sensational love- 
making of the young idol, Valentino. (In 
justification to the latter, I suggest that 
R. L. see "The Four Horsemen" or "Blood 
and Sand.") 

However, what I'm trying to get at is 
this: We certainly want individuality 
among our stars, just as we require it of 
our fiction, stage drama, and every other 
art. Certainly we feel the lack of it in 
our screen stories, the greatest fault of 
which is the tendency toward standardiza- 
tion, which all critics deplore. 

We would be bored stiff if all our actors 
were dressed in the baggy clothes of 
Chaplin, or if they all affected the spec- 
tacles and carefree manner of Harold 
Lloyd. And, I ask you, what would the 
movies be worth if every actress went in 
for the bizarre, exotic things which the 
Swanson wears so well, or if all our femi- 
nine pulchritude was expressed in the for- 
eign, snaky terms of Nita Naldi? 

We have a place in our current litera- 
ture for the tragic but human little sto- 
ries of Fannie Hurst, for the sincere por- 
traits of American youth by Tarkington, 
for the humorous Cape Cod tales of Joe 
Lincoln, and for the poems of Amy Low- 
ell, Carl Sandburg, Edgar A. Guest, and 
so on. Why, then, can't each fan realize 
that there is a definite need for such con- 
trasts as Valentino and Meighan, Reid 
and Ray, Chaplin and Lloyd, and for such 
opposite personalities as La Negri and 
Lillian Gish, Swanson and Pickford, 
Norma Talmadge and Corinne Griffith — 
not to mention the kidlets Barry, Peggy, 
and Jackie Coogan? They're all good — 
all real stars, and with all the many other 
shining lights each has his or her indi- 
vidual appeal. 

So let's all get rid of this single-track 
system of star worship. No matter how 
great our personal antagonism for a star 
is, let's try to tolerate him — or her — for 
our neighbor's sake. And— just because 
you adore Valentino, O mighty flapper, 
don't chuck your old and worthy friends. 
J. B. Hughes. 

35 Charlotte Street, Falls River, Mass. 

"The Picture Pulse of New Zealand." 

We have had "Broken Blossoms" show- 
ing recently in New Zealand, and this 
much-looked- forward-to _ picture proved 
disappointing to the majority of the Do- 
minion's fans. I viewed it at one of Wel- 
lington's leading theaters, and there was 
a miserable attendance. At its conclu- 
sion one lady exclaimed in a loud voice, 
"Well ! That's the most awful picture 
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I've ever seen!" She didn't mean just 
that really because it was beautifully acted 
and produced — although the production 
was not up to Griffith's standard as he 
has led us to expect it. What the lady 
meant, I am sure, was that "Broken Blos- 
soms' " awfulness lay in its sordidly de- 
pressing story. New Zealandcrs are es- 
sentially of the light, and they turn to 
the checriuess of life as a flower turns to 
the sun. To dance and sing upon every 
available occasion is an inborn blessed 
trait with them, perhaps due to theirs be- 
ing a new land of brilliant sunshine and 
plenty. We who come from the Old 
World have more gloom in our compo- 
sition, a streak of morbidity which doubt- 
less is a heritage drawn from generations 
of travail through history. To us 
"Broken Blossoms" is like a plaintive tune 
well played upon a violin, and we said. 
"It makes us sad but we love it." 

"The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse" has had a successful run here, but 
it didn't grip the people and carry them 
away as did "Way Down East" or "Over 
the Hill." It must be that the great pub- 
lic loves a simple, homely story when it 
is well put on. I asked quite a few fans, 
and they agreed with me that "The Four 
Horsemen" was a little jerky and dis- 
connected. One no sooner became inter- 
ested in a situation than one was switched 
off elsewhere. We just began to sit up 
and take notice at Julio kissing the sugar 
cube e'er placing it in his beauteous lady's 
cup when off we went to another scene. 
We just began to warm up for a broad 
laugh at the German soldiers, dressed up 
in female lingerie and posing at the head 
of the stairs as classical dancers, when 
zip! it went again. The fans notice that 
few producers realize the pull of holding 
on to an appealing situation. A good il- 
lustration of this appeared in "Way Down 
East" at the dance in the barn. How the 
audience laughed at the professor's ef- 
forts to master the dance, and the more 
he whirled in dazed happiness, the more 
the folks laughed. Griffith held that mo- 
ment, whereas a less clever producer 
would have shown us only a flash of it. 
It is genius in a director to know the 
high lights of his pictures and to hold 
them. 

"The Sheik" has been running weeks 
and weeks in Sydney. Australia, and has 
set up the world's record run. 

I can safely say that Griffith and Cecil 
Dc Mille are New Zealand's favorite pro- 
ducers. "Saturday Night" was a treat, 
the humor was fine, and altogether it 
could not have been improved. We now 
await "Orphans of the Storm" and "The 
Old Nest," and many are asking where 
Alma Rubens and Montagu Love are. 
We miss the latter's virile, manly per- 
formances. 

Annette Kellermann is going ahead 
with her motion-picture studio at Nelson, 
and Annette should make some wonder- 
ful pictures. The 'scenery here offers 
great variety, and nature will be a rare 
acquisition. Also, the brilliant sunshine 
and clarity of air and water are of the 
finest in the world — so experts say. 

This is the third time I have written 
in a comparatively short while, and you 
will soon call me "The Picture Pulse of 
New Zealand." but since my first letter 
in your columns so many American fans 
have written asking me about New Zea- 
land and the movies perhaps this will in 
some way answer them all. Yours faith- 
fully, 

Mrs. Ci.eo. Neaix. 

160 Riddiford Street, Wellington, New 
Zealand. 
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The-re Are Three Types of Superfluou 1 
Which type have you,? Write for FItKiv HOOK "K.-b 
Secret" which explains your type and in which leadin 
how to be beautiful. When in N<*w York don't n< k!--i 
my Pnlon to have FREE Personal Demonstration. 

4/pl*&4<^S&l£6f Dept. 971. 562 Flfi 
*-* J (Ent. 46th St.) 



ITSOFF&on/sslTSOUT 



Science Proves 
Which Method Is Best 

Dr. Rudolph Mertin, noted dermatolo- 
gist, after discarding cream, powder 
and liquid depilatories as well as the 
electric needle, writes : 

"About two years ag;o, I discontinued the 
use of the electric needle because it was 
not a satisfactory process, and I found 
that the electric stimulation helped, 
rather than retarded the growth of 
Superfluous hair. 

"Since then I have almost despaired of 
finding 1 a satisfactory process, one on 
which I would -be wilting; to stake my 
reputation as a hair specialist on. until 
I had the pleasure of using ZIP. 

"My tests proved that Zip not only lifts 
the hair roots and shafts gently from the 
skin, but also devitalizes the follicle; thus 
destroying the elements which produce 
the hair. You are no doubt aware that 
ordinary depilatories simply remove sur- 
face hair, leaving the life-producing 
elements imbedded in the skin, thus 
strengthening- their growth. ZIP how- 
ever, not only removes the surface hairs, 
but removes the cause as well." 

ZIP is original — a scientifically prepared 
antiseptic compound; it cannot stick to 
the skin; it is harmless, painless, and it 
effectively destroys the growth 
on the face, arms, under- 
arms and body. 
GUARANTEED! 
Avoid imi- 

S. t ati ons 
1 w h i c h 
/stick to 

j the skiu and 
are not eflectiv 

For Sale at All Good 

Stores or by Mail --''[•lease send me"?*. Lite's 

^ Greatest Secret" telhnjr 

jT about ZIP. also a FREE sample 

y* of your M&hhokv and Cleansing 

■? Cream iriiarantecd not to stow 

hair. (Plcaso I'rint Your Nunc). 





"A Wonderful Beautifier 

None Just As Good 

Use It-You Will Like It." 

Reluse Substitutes 

They may be danger 
ous. White, Pink c 
Cream. 50c a 
box at druggists 
or by mail. 
Send 10c lor 
a Snmple 
Box. 

BEN. LEVY CO. 

French /Vr;'un.rn. D:pi. 

i 125 Kiugsloa St., Boston, 





Spa MYSTO WONDER 



TCI I C Villi the name of your future; 
I CLLO fUU Wlf0 husband-- 

manv children von w:M 
have— how Ion* you will live—how irucli 
money you will have---Lovo?--.HatcT---Kno. 
mfca?— etc. "MYSTO WONDEir'-.-nrmiiintt 
and mysterious inotiumcnf, will anew or nil 

your qucHtiona. Wonderful or.U-rt.-i:r.i-r. 

Jirection and Question Bookut: aUo a DREAM 
BOOK with every **Mysto Wonder," K.-lndins 
Sr>eri:ii FREE j.Imi to make money in your spare time. 
SEND NO MONEY—Just your name and a tl dross. 
Pay poetmiin mi arrival nniy 98c plus poaUure. 
MYSTO WONDER CO., 
>.?,G Liberty Streot, Dept. **55, Now York City 




Why wait longer when a few 
cents a day places this fiery bril- 
liant, genuine blue white, perfect 
cut diamond on your finger. No 
risk, no delay. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Hep-nlar $60.00 value. 
our price, $47.75.— Reduced) prices. 

Klein smashes prices on great mil- 
lion-dollar stock of diamonds, watches ' 
and jewelry — saves you one-third and 
trusts you for what you want. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG 

It tells the whole story— beautifully illustrates sensational 
bargains and explains credit plan that t laces them within 
easy reach. Why wait longer? Write for catalog today — sure! 
1/1 F|M O f+f\ 122 West Madison Street 
r\L-CII^ OC \*\J. Dept. B-1416 C hi capo. III, 
Neiriy One-Four lii Cenlory Sams Loestioi) 



MAKE MONEY 

AT HOME 



Makel to 2 dollars an hour At Home In Yoar Spare 
Time. We guarantee to make you a Show Card 
Writer by our "New Simple Method." No Can- 
vassing or Soliciting. Working Outfit Free. We 
sell your work and pay you cash each week no 
matter where you live. 

Ilhiatrated Booklet and Terms Free. 
THE DETROIT SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
Canadian Office United States Office 

23 Land Security Building 223 Dinan Building 

Toronto, Ont. Detroit, Mich. 
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Secrets «/ Paris 



A brilliant, modernized version of 
Eugene Sue's famous "Myster- 
ies of Paris". Adapted by Dorothy 
Farnum. Directed by Kenneth 
Webb. Elsa Lopez, Art Director. 



A keen-eyed, two-fisted, up-to-the- 
minute king wanders incognito into 
Paris and bets his throne against 
the love of a charming little waif. 
Don't miss it. 
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Will Buy 

Diamonds Here N 

ThiMS/t-t/16 Ct. perfectly cut diamond, 

a snappy, bluzinn solitaire. at.S-r2.fjS amonir 
imrn«in:i in our lists. See the many bis aro- 
azinir values some as low as 360, OO per 
Carat, otber higher per Carat bargains. 
This 75 year oUu»t laracet Diamond hankxno 
Arm ir all the world lend J money on dia- 
monds. Thousands of unpaid loans and other 
bargains. Must sell NOW. 

Why Pay Full Prices ! 

Costs Nothing To See Any Diamond sent 
for absolute!? free examination at our risk. 



No obligation. No cost to you. 

Latest Listincs-Unpa id Loans — 

Write Today. Dcucriben Diamond Hamulus In 



Detail, (rives cash loan values Kunrontced. 
Explain* unlimited exchange privilege. 
Jos. De Roy & Sons, 2996De Roy Building 
Only Opposite Poet Office Pittsburgh, Pa. 



m 

1 Carat 
•I Perfectly 
1 Cut ' 



Comedies, Dramas, g*& | ■ %#A Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Comedies Pi A | \ How toStagea Play 
and Revues, Min- I Ks4n I %J Make-up Goods 
strel Opening Choruses, Blackface plays. Everything for 
Burnt Cork Shows and All Amateur Entertainments. 
Monologs, Dialogs, Speakers. CATALOGUE FREE. 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 67 CHICAGO 



FARN MONEY 

r AT HOME ' 



"VOU can make $ 1 5 to $60 weekly in your spare 
* time writing show cards. No canvassing or 
soliciting. We instruct you by our new simple 
Dircctograph system, pay you cash each week 
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About Learning How Movies Are 
Made. 

I notice in the Observer of December 
Picture-Play a request for opinions on 
articles like Helen Christine Bennett's in 
November issue and Edwin Schallert's in 
October issue. 

I enjoyed Mrs. Bennett's article so much 
I immediately wrote to her and received 
the loveliest letter in reply. 

It seems to me that the people who 
would want, all the mechanical methods 
of getting unusual effects kept under lock 
and key and never revealed to the public 
are narrow-minded and possibly selfish. 
The motion-picture industry touches the 
lives of almost every one. It is the one 
sure topic of conversation when one can 
find nothing else in common with the other 
person. Then why shouldn't we be al- 
lowed to become well informed about it? 
Don't we all like to go "behind the scenes" 
in a big manufacturing plant and see how 
things are made? Each one of us is in- 
terested in the inside workings of other 
professions than our own. 

I would love to go into the studios and 
see just how it's all done. I just envy 
every one of the fortunates who have the 
opportunity of viewing it from the inside. 
Surely one can enjoy the plot, admire the 
acting, appreciate mentally the physical 
workings of the picture without having his 
illusions shattered ! 

I may be a little narrow-minded myself, 
but I really can't understand why any nor- 
mally intelligent person wouldn't feel the 
same as I do. As for me, I say thanks 
to Picture-Play for having Mrs. Bennett, 
Mr. Schallert, and others give us, through 
their articles, a peep into a land we'd all 
of us like to visit — whether we admit it 
or not. Vivi E. Simmons. 

815 Sixth Street. Alexandria, La. 



I am writing this letter to say that I 
disagree altogether with Mrs. Bennett. I 
think that if a person knows the different 
tricks that the directors use in those thrill 
scenes, the scenes will lose their thrill. 

Once I read in the paper that one of our 
stars had gone to Europe to film a cer- 
tain picture. On my way home from 
school the next day I saw this actor, and 
he and some men were discussing certain 
scenes. When that picture was released 
I went to see it. I know I would have 
thought it wonderful if I had not known 
it was not filmed in Europe. This is not 
about tricks, but it's the same principle. 
Berna Goode. 

Hollywood, Calif. 



The average person who reads a fan 
magazine is seeking for information on 
the motion-picture industry. What ap- 
pears to be mysterious in the screen pro- 
ductions not only serves to increase their 
interest in the screen, but it also estab- 
lishes a desire to know how these effects 
are produced. And so the reader goes to 
the motion-picture magazine hoping to 
learn. If he is satisfied with the explana- 
tion given and feels that he has really 
learned something on the subject, his in- 
terest in the magazine continues — other- 
wise he proclaims the literature too light 
and selects some other magazine. 
• I have spent a day with Mr. Ingram's 
company on location, and through it I 
came to realize, as I had not before, the 
work the actors really do. 

I watched Lila Lee buying a pair of 
stockings. Evidently from her purchases 
she is not extravagant. 

I have seen Gloria Swanson with her 
baby daughter. She is like any other 
young mother — absolutely unconscious of 
herself and very proud of her baby. 

I bumped into Wallace Reid's car and 



bent the rear lender. He only assured me 
not to worry as he carried accident insur- 
ance. 

I was royally entertained by Harold 
Lloyd at his studio, and I will tell you a 
secret. The only photograph of a woman 
he had in his rooms was one of Mrs. Sid- 
ney Drew. 

I sat beside Theodore Roberts at a mati- 
nee, and when he laughed he shook the 
whole row. 

I sat in the press box at an opening per- 
formance, and the young man who was 
covering the play for a local newspaper 
nudged me each time a celebrity came into 
the theater and I described her gown and 
wrap for him. 

And last, but not least, I traveled half- 
way across the continent with Rodolph 
Valentino. He had the section opposite 
me, and if it had not been for his wonder- 
ful hands I never would have noticed him. 
His hands are very shapely, white like a 
surgeon's, but so sane looking. They are 
the true indication of his character. 

Nothing but poor pictures can dampen 
my enthusiasm for the motion-picture in- 
dustry. Gracb Murphy Hulst. 

1419 Second Avenue, East, Cedar Rap- 
ids, la. 

Players Who Represent High 
Standards. 

As a close observer of the silent drama, 
and particularly of the work of Mr. 
Thomas Meighan, I cannot refrain from 
writing a few words of praise of this 

actor's work in "Manslaughter." The 

place he holds in the hearts of the public 
has been won by his finished portrayals 
and his line appearance. You cannot im- 
agine him as a man immoral in his pri- 
vate life. Like Eugene O'Brien and Miss 
Norma Talmadge, he appears to me to 
stand for the highest standards, both on 
the screen and off. These players do 
not seem to suffer from that saddest of 
all ailments among artistic people: tem- 
perament, without which some stars seem 
to think they cannot reach the proper 
heights. Neither do they deem it neces- 
sary to change their wife or husband with 
each raise in salary and change of con- 
tract. 

I hope Mr. Meighan continues his good 
work and meets with great success ; no 
success could be too great for your sin- 
cere reader, John P. Sheriden, M. D. 

New York Cit ,p . 

An Appreciation of Leah Baird. 

Being a constant reader of jour publi- 
cation, I was delighted to find in the latest 
issue a picture and small mention of Leah 
Baird, under the heading "Who's the 
Bernhardt of the Movies?" 

Why don't we hear more about this 
charming artist? 

She has always been a great favorite 
of mine, possessing, as she does, that rare 
combination of beauty and brains, and a 
sweetness that makes her "real" to her 
admirers. She has ability that makes her 
capable of doing big, worth-while things 
like Lois Wobcr, and I know of no one 
better equipped for Bernhardt interpreta- 
tions on the screen than this gifted actress. 
Minnie Zumann. 

461 West 159th Street, New York City. 

Marion's Admirers Come to the 
Rescue. 

Every time I pick up a paper or a maga- 
zine that deals with the movies, I read 
some not- very- favorable comment on 
Marion Davies — Marion Davies, who is 
one of my favorites, and ever shall be ! 

It has always puzzled me to notice that 
practically every one of these adverse 
criticisms was penned by some "critic." 



Advertising Section 

Xow 1 just read Ernest Graydon's letter, 
and it has simply made me boil. 

From the first time I feasted my eyes 
on her 1 have known that she could act. 
However, after reading about Civc hun- 
dred of these articles, 1 began to think I 
was alone in my stand. So I began ask- 
ing others in all stages and occupations 
of life what they thought of her. Every 
one said that she was one of her favor- 
ites; that Mary Pickford, Marion Davies, 
and Norma Talmadge were the three best 
actresses on the screen; and that Miss Da- 
vies was, by all odds, the most beautiful. 

After this landslide I watched Miss 
Davies' work more closely, and I've come 
to the conclusion that her acting is far too 
natural for the reviewers, who are evi- 
dently filled up on acting that is very ob- 
viously acting. Thomas Carmody. 

Bronx, Xew York. 
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Why docs every one pick on poor 
Marion Davies? I read that she liked to 
be criticized, but some have gone too far. 
Xow 1 ask every one, who can surpass 
her as she appeared in "When Knight- 
hood Was in Flower?" Some one said 
she tried to imitate Xorma Talmadge and 
Lillian. She couldn't — her acting is en- 
tirely different, and I think with such 
plays as "When Knighthood Was in 
Flower" she will go far. I hope so. She 
deserves it. Yiviexe Albright. 

Dallas, Texas. 

Here's a Challenge! 

In the January issue of Picture-Play 
there was an article in "What the Fans 
Think" by K. M. Chauvin, who said that 
all the stars were suffering from "col- 
con.'' I want to say a word in defense 
of the ones who haven't the disease. Here 
arc some of them : Alice Calhoun, May 
McAvoy, Agnes Ayres, Jack Holt, Jack 
Gilbert. Tony Moreno, the Gishes, Doug- 
las MacLean, Elsie Ferguson, Harold 
Lloyd, Constance Binncy, and Dick Bar- 
thelmess. 

Who is going to stand in defense along 
with me for these stars, and who is going 
to persist in knocking them? 

B. T. Vail Morford. 

Box 435, Warwick, N. Y. 

From an Alice Calhoun Admirer. 

I wish to protest against some of G. B.'s 
letter in the January issue. 

They claim that Pauline Frederick is 
one of the truly great actresses of the 
screen. 

She is indeed — that I agree-^-'nit to place 
Corinne Griffith second to Miss Frederick 
is wrong. To me Miss Griffith is arti- 
ficial and her array of clothes is not of 
the Fifth Avenue or Boulevard type. 
Time and again she has copied Mae Mur- 
ray and others. The copying is most 
noticeable. There is nothing original 
about Miss Griffith. Then G. B. goes on 
to say that Alice Calhoun can't touch Miss 
Griffith in acting. 1 can't imagine any 
sane person making such a statement. 
They also mention May McAvoy as being 
inferior. That's also really impossible. 

I will admit that Miss Calhoun has had 
some very, very poor stories, but has not 
her beauty, charm, and wonderful gift 
as an actress upheld her weakest vehicles? 
Has G. B. seen her beautiful portrayal of 
Lady Babbie in "The Little Minister?" 
Or, more recently, her marvelous versa- 
tility in "The Little Wild Cat?" In the 
latter she outshines many of the "old- 
timers"' in the business. Miss Calhoun is 
far superior to Miss Griffith in acting, 
beauty, and poise. She is truly one of the 
most really beautiful girls on the screen. 
If the Yitagraph Company would only 
give her a good story once in a while! 
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What on earth is wrong with that com- 
pany, anyway? Can't they see they have 
one of the finest bets ever in Miss Cal- 
houn, a talented girl without a doubt? 
Oh, can't all you Alice Calhoun fans im- 
agine what a revelation she'd be were 
she with Famous Players ! They, I am 
sure, could supply her with the good sto- 
ries she deserves. 

I like Agnes Ayres, too, and the Misses 
Griffith or Stewart are not any better than 
she. Miss Ayres is very charming on the 
screen. 

To me, Miss Calhoun is far above them 
all. I have watched all of her pictures, 
and no matter how poor they were she 
made them interesting. That's why I say 
again she is a real big bet, for how hard 
it must be on a star to uphold such poor 
stories ; she has been doing it, though. 
She makes a wonderfully sweet, natural 
appeal to real folks. She's on a line with 
Pickford, Gish, and Barthelmess — real 
honest-to-goodness folks. That's what 
they are. It indeed is a real treat to watch 
them. H. W. Browne. 

2S Hawthorne Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

An Ideal Movie Theater. 

I agree, to an extent, with Joy O'Hara. 
I saw "The Birth of a Nation" in a Bos- 
ton theater, with much extra elaboration, 
and enjoyed it. Then I saw it again four 
or five years later here in Newport, a 
country town, and enjoyed it, too, though 
it was somewhat scratched in appearance, 
and gave evidence of having been cen- 
sored. "A good screen and comfortable 
seats on good elevation," to quote J. O'H., 
a drama with a two-reel comedy — good, 
clean comedy — or a feature comedy- 
drama with a news reel — or, occasion- 
ally, a six or seven-reel "special" — a capa- 
ble and sympathetic pianist, and a mod- 
erate admission price — oh, and I hasten 
to add, an audience which does not crunch 
its peanuts violently, crack its gum, read 
the titles, expose the action five minutes 



ahead, weep audibly with the tearful old 
mother — or laugh aloud or snicker at her 
— or whistle off-key the tune the orches- 
tra is rendering, or tell what John said to 
Mabel last night in tones for the whole 
section to hear — this would be my idea of 
a popular picture house for the real pic- 
ture fans. 

Let the cities have their picture palaces, 
with all the trimmings and fancy prices, 
but keep some places for those, like 
myself, who cannot afford to pay three or 
four or more times the amount necessary 
if we were seeing only the picture. 

Betty Burtt. 

North Newport, N. H. 

Praise for Pola. 

Why is it that people never praise Pola 
Negri? Surely it doesn't take but one 
picture to show people how much talent 
she has. I notice one fan remarked that 
Pola Negri had had comparatively few- 
poor pictures, but I think she should have 
said "good" instead. According to my 
estimation, the only two pictures that she 
had that were worth while were "Pas- 
sion" and "Gypsy Blood." She does more 
acting in one scene than the American 
actresses do in five reels. I know that the 
German pictures never show an actress to 
be as pretty as she really is, but Pola 
Negri has been beautiful even in them. 
To me she is far better looking and has 
much more personality than any of our 
actresses. Mrs. H. A. Wier. 

Gholson Hotel, Ranger, Tex. 

A Perplexing Question. 

If, as is so often stated, Mr. Griffith is 
really responsible for the wonderful act- 
ing of the people who have appeared in 
his pictures, why hasn't he made Carol 
Dempster act? 

I for one am convinced that the credit 
for the work of Lillian Gish belongs to 
Lillian Gish. Sidney Barnard. 

Petaluma, Calif. 
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Una. — Maurice ("Lefty") Flynn has a 
role in "Omar the Tentmaker" with Guy 
Bates Post, and also plays opposite Mary 
Miles Minter in "Drums of Destiny." 
Yes, Lefty is a college man ; he was one 
of the heroes of the Yale football team. 

J. L. — At last I am able to tell you that 
Joseph Schildkraut will make another pic- 
ture. It is reported that he will appear 
in "The Dance of Life," which Eve Un- 
sell will produce. This will be his first 
appearance since "Orphans of the Storm" 
and only his second experience before 
the camera. Joseph's father, Rudolph 
Schildkraut, who is also a well-known 
stage actor, will have a role in this pro- 
duction, too. 

A. B. C. — You certainly can't make a 
scenario out of a published novel and 
sell it to a producer. Your having worked 
out the film scenario would not alter the 
fact that the plot belongs to the author. 
Before a producer starts filming a story, 
or even putting it into continuity form, 
he must first purchase the motion-picture 
rights from the author. He can then, 
as a general rule, make any changes that 
he thinks necessary in the storv after the 
screen rights pass into his hands. 

F. A. B. S. — 25. — Thanks for your nice 
letter : though I don't see why you had 
to wait for a rainy day before writing 
me. A great many persons seem to write 
me on rainy days. The first issue of 
Picture-Play Magazine was published 



April 10, 1915. At that time it was a 
weekly and cost five cents a _ copy. I 
doubt if you could secure any pictures of 
Norma Talmadge taken at the time she 
started film work. Didn't you see Mal- 
colm Oettinger's interview with Norma, 
called "Beauty and the Bean," in the 
April, 1922, issue of Picture- Play? If 
not, you can get a copy of this number 
by sending tw r enty cents in stamps to the 
Circulation Department, Street & Smith 
Corporation, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. The picture in the advertise- 
ment you inclosed is not that of Norma 
Talmadge, nor any other screen actress 
that I know of. Let's hear from you 
again. 

Hi There.— "The Young Rajah" is the 
latest picture that Rodolph Valentino 
made. At present writing he is not work- 
ing. He lost his suit against Famous 
Players but is appealing the case. No 
matter how it is settled, there probably 
will lie quite a delay between the release 
of "The Young Rajah" and his next pic- 
ture, as he has not even started produc- 
tion on it. Forrest Stanley is the actor 
you refer to in Marion Davies' pictures. 
Forrest has the leading role in "The Pride 
of Palomar," which Cosmopolitan is mak- 
ing. His address is in this issue, at the 
end of The Oracle. 

Doris M. — All right, _Doris, if I hear of 
any fans wishing to join a Doris May 
Correspondence Club I'll tell them about 
vours. 
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J. T. — Yes, the Talmadges are back 
from Europe and working on new produc- 
tions. "Within the Law" wil! be Norma s 
next, and "Madame Pompadour" will 
serve as a vehicle for Constance. You'll 
be glad to hear that your favorite actor, 
Jack Mulhall, will have the leading ma.j 
role opposite Norma in "Within the Law." 
I can't say when Norma will make "The 
Garden of Allah" — perhaps after this pres- 
ent production. 

Alice. — So you like those little sketches 
of the players' careers? I'm glad. 
Here's one of your favorite actor, Har- 
old Lloyd. Harold was born in Nebra>k:i 
in April, 1S93, and educated in Omaha, 
Denver, and San Diego. Harold was one 
of those boys who gave amateur stage 
performances in his back yard. He went 
on the stage when twelve years old and 
played in stock and in road shows. In 
1914 he did his first work before the cam- 
era, and has been playing steadily in pic- 
tures ever since. He was the original 
Lonesome Luke in that series of come- 
dies ; this characterization was later taken 
"p by his brother, Gaylord, who resem- 
bles him greatly. Harold has been mak- 
ing his comedies under the supervision of 
Hal Roach ever since he started, and re- 
leasing through Pathe. They made one- 
reelers at first, then two-reelers, a couple 
of four-reclers, and with "Grandma's 
Boy" graduated into the regular feature- 
comedy class. Now Harold will probably 
stick to the feature length. "Doctor Jack" 
and "Safety Last" are his latest produc- 
tions, the latter being one of those hair- 
raising thrillers. Harold is five feet nine. 
■weighs one hundred and fifty pounds, has 
black hair and blue eyes. He has never 
been married, but has been reported en- 
gaged at various times to Bebe Daniels 
and Mildred Davis, both of whom were 
his former leading ladies. By the way, 
Jobyna Ralston will take the place oppo- 
site Harold from which Mildred has just 
been graduated. 

Joy. — Yes, it is true that Corinne Griffith 
has finally left Vitagraph. She has been 
with that company for five years. Co- 
rinne's first picture for another company 
will be "Within the Law," the Robert W. 
Chambers novel which Selznick is filming. 
Elliott Dexter and Conway Tearle will 
share Corinne's melting glances. After 
this production it is expected that Miss 
Griffith will have a company of her own. 

T. H. — Harrison Ford seems to be join- 
ing the order of commuting actors. He 
made several pictures in California, the 
last of which was "Vanity Fair," with 
Mabel Ballin. and at present writing is 
back in New York playing opposite 
Marion Davies in "Little Old New York." 
He might be in Europe by the time you 
read this, but his permanent mailing ad- 
dress is given at the end of The Oracle. 
You can surely reach him there. 

Hopeful Writer. — I would suggest that 
you send for our booklet called "Guide- 
posts for Scenario Writers." This gives 
many valuable hints on writing for the 
screen, and, what I think is very helpful, 
a model synopsis showing just how a 
story should be submitted to a producer 
and about how long it should run. I 
would advise you not to take screen writ- 
ing too seriously as a means of livelihood, 
but to go into it in the spirit of adventure. 
You know, the chance for the amateur to 
sell a screen story now is very slight, and 
it is growing more so. Producers seem 
to be concentrating on the well-known 
professional writers, who do originals, and 
on published works. While the market 
is not exactly closed against the amateur, 
a story by an unknown writer has to be 
awfully good before it can interest pro- 
ducers nowadays. 



Lily F. — Thanks so much for the title 
of that Louise Huff picture, "The Isle of 
Destiny," which Robert R. was so anx- 
ious to know. You must have a good 
memory to recognize it from the slight 
description you had. (Take notice, Rob- 
ert R., and thank the lady.) There was 
a fine interview with Monte Blue by 
Helen Klumph in the April, 1922, issue 
of Picture-Play, and you can get a copy 
by sending twenty cents to the Circulation 
Department, Street & Smith Corporation, 
79- Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

Miss Curiosity. — Why, no. I don't 
think that Milton Sills looks very much 
like William S. Hart, except for that he- 
man look of resolution both have some- 
times. Mr. Sills was born in Chicago, 
Illinois, and was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He is a regular high- 
brow, and was intended for a professor- 
ship in philosophy or something equally 
awing, but decided to be an actor instead. 
His birthday is January tenth. He is 
married to Gladys Wynne and is one of 
the familicd men of Hollywood, having 
two children. Mr. Sills — you don't call 
him Milton, somehow — is six feet tall, and 
has light hair and gray eyes. I enjoyed 
your letter and I hope you'll write again. 

Peggy W. — Why do you call me "Jazz ?" 
Such a salutation does not befit any one 
so dignified as an oracle. Can't you have 
a little respect for my position, Peggy? 
It's terrible the way I am mistreated, 
right in my own department. Ah, well, 
day by day in every way I am growing 
more used to it. Blanche Sweet's first 
picture since her return is "Quincy Adams 
Sawyer," in which John Bowers plays the 
title role opposite her. Blanche is ex- 
pected to make a picture with her new 
husband, Marshall Neilan, soon. I'd go 
far to see that picture, wouldn't you? 

Alice. — Read "Your Chance As a Screen 
Actor," Alice, and then decide whether it 
would be wise for you to "pull up stakes'' 
and rush out to Hollywood. You know, 
for every person out there who does get 
in there are hundreds wandering around 
disheartened, wondering where they're go- 
ing to get the money for their return fare 
home, or else just working at anything in 
order to make ends meet. This booklet 
costs twenty-five cents, and you can get a 
copy by sending to the Subscription De- 
partment, Street & Smith Corporation, 79 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

Dodo. — No. Mildred Davis and Marion 
Davies are not the same, nor are they re- 
lated. Mildred has been appearing with 
Harold Lloyd in all his recent comedies 
and will now be starred. Marion is a 
Cosmopolitan star and plays in "When 
Knighthood Was in Flower." They are 
both blond and have blue eyes, but Mil- 
dred is only five feet tall and weighs one 
hundred pounds, while Marion is five feet 
four and a half and weighs one hundred 
and twenty-three pounds. 

Richard Bartiiklmess and Mildred 
Davis Forever. — Thanks for your good 
wishes. I received them in time to make 
my holidays that much more pleasant. I 
hope you had a happy time yourself. Be- 
fore "A Fight For Millions" William 
Duncan made "The Fighting Trail,'* 
"W'oll'ville," "The Tenderfoot," "Venge- 
ance and the Woman," and "The Last 
Man." Carol Holloway played with him 
in "The Fighting Trail," "The Tender- 
foot," and "Vengeance and the Woman." 

Ian. — Viola Dana's next production will 
be "Noise in Newboro." In this Viola 
has no less than three popular leading 
men at her command. David Butler, Allan 
Forrest, and Malcolm MacGrcgor. 




What Kitid of A 
Mart Are YOU ! 



STRONGFORT 
The Perfect Man 



You. young or old — In 
your teens or in your sixties. 
Can you face life cheerfully, 
day by day with the pep 
and power to keep going 
and to rise to better things? 
Or are you held down with 
the consciousness of your 
physical ami mental weak- 
nesses and deficiencies. 

You made mistakes — so 
has even' man. But the real 
man rises above his mistakes 
and uses past errors ae step- 
ping stones to a happy suc- 
cessful future. So can you. 
You don't hare to drag out 
a miserable existence — weak, 
run-down — failing — burdened 
with Catarrh. Constfpatlon, 
Indigestion. Dyspepsia. Bil- 
iousness — wretched with Nerv- 
ousness. Prostate Troubles. 
and the numerous other re- 
sults of bad habits and ex- 
cesses (See consultation cou- 
pon). You can be strong, vig- 
orous, magnetic — a real man 
In the fullest sense of the 
word. Let nie show you how 

You Can Come Back 

You can rebuild and re- 
vltalizo every fiber of your 
being and fill your life with 
the joyousness of Its purpose. 
No drugs, dope, .oils or other 
piffle. Just Nature's Laws— 
her kindly ways under per- 
sonal guidance and you hare 
the safe. sure, perfect way to 
Health, Strength. Physical 
Power and the Vigor and Vi- 
tality that make every breath 



ecstasy. You can save yourself with 

STRONGFORTISM 

The Modern Science of Health Promotion 

Strongfortfsm creates In its followers, a new out- 
look on life — a new inspiration for higher tiling- — 
a desire to live, to have a happy home, to rear 
a family, to love and be loved. Stronqfortism aids 
Nature in banishing the ailments and weakr.e--c$ 
that destroy hope and happiness. It builds self- 
eonfidence. self-respect, determination and cour- 
age. It gives a man leadership — It wins him sal- 
ary and success, reputation and renown. It en- 
ables him to attract others, to win admiration and 
love and to be the one preferred socially and In 
the business world. 

Restore Your Body and Brain 

Just because you made that mistake in your life 
don t let it drag you down. You hare the latent 
power with you to rise above your indiscretion. i 
and be a man. I personally guarantee your suc- 
cess with Strongfortism. no matter what your ail- 
ments are, or what caused them and irrespective 
of your age, occupation or surroundings. 

Write to me In full confidence as you would to 
a brother and let me help you. My way is ex- 
rltisivi-iy my own and I succeed because I realize 
that every person Is different and each pupil must 
havo personal attention in accordance with his 
individual needs. 

Send lor My Famous Book— It's Free 

There Is a liberal education in my book — "Pro- 
motion and Conservation of Health. Strength and 
Mental Energy." It will tell you in clear, under- 
standable language just what's wrong with you men- 
tally and physically and how you can make your- 
self over into a 100% specimen of vigor, vital 
magnetic Manhood. It's absolutely free. Just 
mark the subjects on the free consultation coupon 
(Write other subjects on extra line) on which 
you want special confidential information and send 
with a 10c piece (one dime) to help pay postage, 
etc., I'll do the rest. Send for my book — Riant 
Now. TODAY. 

LIONEL STRONGFORT 

Physical and Health Specialist 

Dept. 98, Founded 1895, Newark, New Jersey 

Free Gonsuita Hon Coupon 



Mr. Lionel Strongfort. Dept. 98. Newark. N. J. — 
Please send me your hook. "Promotion and Conser- 
vation of Health. Strength and Mental Energy." for 
postage on which I enclose a 10c. piece (one dime). 
I have marked (X) before the subject to which I am 
interested. 



..Colds 
. . Catarrh 
. .Asthma 
. . Hay Fever 
. .Obesity 
. . Headache 
. .Thinness 
. .Rupture 
. .Lumbago 
. .Neuritis 
. .Neuralgia 
..Flat Chest 
. .Deformity 

(describe) 
. . Insomnia 
. . Female 

Disorders 
. .Successful 

Marriage 

Name 



.Increased 

Height 
.Pimples 
. Blockheads 
.Short Wind 
.Flat Feet 
.Stomach 

Disorders 
.Constipation 
. Biliousness 
.Torpid Liver 
. Indigestion 
. Nervousness 
.Poor Memory 
. Rheumatism 
.Manhood 

Restored 
.Vital Losses 
.Impotency 



. .Weaknesses 
. . Falling Hair 
..Weak Eyes 
. .Gastritis 
..Heart 

Weakness 
. .Poor 

Circulation 
..Skin Disorders 
. .Despondency 
. . Round 

Shoulders 
..Lung Trouble 
. .Stoop 

Shoulders 
. .Muscular 

Development 
..Great Strength 



Age Occupation .... 

Street 

City State. 
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9ert 

The Waterproof Rouge 

Orange-colored, lasts all day 
IT is because Pert Rouge changes 
color as it touches your skin — the 
bright orange blending to a lovely 
pink — that it is so natural looking. 
Moreover, it is a cream rouge, and 
therefore prevents the enlargement of 
the pores. 

Pert lasts all day or evening; only cold 
cream or soap and water will remove 
it. 75c a jar. At drug and depart- 
ment stores. 

Send a dime for a generous sample. 
And for (mother clime, vou will re- 
ceive a sample of Winx, the Liquid 
Lashlux, for darkening the lashes 
and making them appear heavier. 

ROSS COMPANY 

Makers of Winx, the 

Liquid Lashlux 

81 Grand Street 

New York 



WL NewPerfuirie 



YOU will be delighted to hear of the 
newest creation of the Rieger labora- 
tories, known for nearly a half century 
as makers of the choicest perfumes that can 
be produced. The new odor is 

Honolulu Bouquet 

Lovers of good perfume are charmed with 
its fragrance, an exquisitely indescribable 
mingling of the rarest odors. It is unlike 

i anything you have ever seen before. 
PerfumeSl.OOperoz. Toiletwater.4oz.$1.00. 
Talcum, 25c. At druggists or dept. stores. 

J Send 25c (silver orstamps) for generous trial 
bottle. Made by the originator of— 



KtHF^ftt * I 

FlbweFl 



known everywhere as the most; precious 
I perfume in the world. Send $1.00 for Souvenir Box of 
I five 25c bottles — 5 different odors. 
|PautRieter&Co.(5tnce 1872) 125 First St.* San Francisco 



Send 25* fd i* 
TRI At BOTTLE 



^DIAMONDS 
11 WATCHES 



, "SYLVIA" 

/Diamond Ring' , 

9 HI lie white, radiant 
1 perfect cut I)inmonti.> 



.Genuine Diamonds 

A GUARANTEED 

j Our Diamonds are distinctive 
in fiery brilliancy, blue white, 

1 perfect cut. Sont prepaid for 
your FHEE EXAMINATION, on 

I Charg* Aeoourt 

Send for Catalog 

' There are over 2.000 illustrations 

.of Diamonds. Watches, Wrist 

Watches, Pearls, M«nh Haifa. Silver- 

etc. 



C\ $980 r 

k\ *■ WEEK 

Olhcrsat $75, 
\S150. S200 ' 
OP. 

Diamonds^ 

Win Heart* "*^ i ^" Catalog explains everything. 

BAKGAIN PRICES P ur ■"""•«•• bu y'ns vw maMe-ui 

m V T~£ *° S ako ,owet Prices than small con- 

cerns. WolnvItee«mp*riBonB. You will be convinced that you can 
do better with LOFT1S- Money back if not fully satisfied- 
UBERTV BONOS ACCEPTED 



I0FTIS 

■■bros&col.:.? 



THE OLD RELIABLE CREDIT JEWELERS 

DEPT L-927 

100 to 10S N. State St.. Cbicuo, 111. 

Stores In Loading Cities 



Nip. — Why are Mae Murray's close-ups 
always blurred? I suppose because Mae 
and her director prefer them that way. 
This soft-focus effect on close-ups is be- 
ing used quite a lot by directors now, but 
as a general rule it is only employed here 
and there through the picture, when the 
director wishes a particularly soft and 
artistic effect. Usually scenes are photo- 
graphed so that they come out sharply 
and clearly on the screen, but there arc 
all sorts of camera contrivances for se- 
curing special effects, such as the hazy 
close-up, or even long shot, the cauvaslike 
filteu which gives the scene the appear- 
ance of a painting, and other ingenious 
methods for dressing up the picture. 

T. J. — "Rupert of Hentzau" is being 
produced by the Selznick Company. This 
story is the work of Anthony Hope, who 
wrote "The Prisoner of Zenda," of which 
it is the sequel. Most of the principal 
characters represented in the Ingram pro- 
duction will also appear in this story, but 
the parts will be acted by different play- 
ers. Elaine Hammerstein will play Flct- 
via, which Alice Terry portrayed in 
"Zenda," Bert Lytell has the Rudolph Ras- 
scndyll characterization \v r hich Lewis 
Stone presented ; Lew Cody will play the 
title role of Rupert, and Hobart Bos worth 
and Marjorie Daw also will have parts in 
the production. 

Clifford H. — Jack Mower played the 
role of the motor policeman in "Man- 
slaughter." Jack isn't a newcomer to the 
screen ; he has been in pictures for nine 
years, but it is only in recent months that 
he seems to have come to the attention of 
a lot of fans. You are slightly twisted — 
Betty Bouton was not the name of a 
character in "No Trespassing;" that was 
the actress' real name, and the name of 
the character she played was Nellie Dean. 

O. F. — There are several husbands and 
wives who work together in the capacity 
of star-and-director, and who are appar- 
ently making a success of it. Of course, 
such a combination depends on the indi- 
viduals for its failure or success — if every 

! married couple in the movies tried to carry 
their partnership into working on the 
same pictures, we would see some weird 

[things on the screen. However, there are 
the Ballins, Mabel and Hugo, who arc 
partners in everything — then there is Mae 
Murray and her husband, Robert Leon- 
ard, who directs all her pictures — Miriam 
Cooper and her husband, Raoul Walsh, 

I who, whenever possible, uses Miriam in 
his productions; Shirley Mason and her 
director-husband, Bernard Durning; and 
Dorothy Phillips, who usually stars in the 
productions of her husband, Allen Holu- 
bar. 

Marie. — Bcbe Daniels at present is in 
New York City, working on "Glimpses 
of the Moon," from the novel by Edith 



WE MAKE NO PROMISES 

Excepting 

We will read your scenario or plot and grive you 
an honest opinion and criticism. Our charges 
are one dollar for two reels or less and two dol- 
lars for a five-reel scenario. 

KINEMA SCENARIO DEPT. 

231 Byrne Bide. Los Angeles, Cal. 

"Not a School." 
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™ u SELF-CONSCIOUS? 

Embarrassed in company, lacking in self-control? Let 
me tell you how you can overcome these troubles. 
K. VERITAS, 1400 Broadway, New York City 
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SEND NO MONEY — Just choose the ring* you 
want. A, B or C. Send your mine, address end 
finfrer else. Your rinu will come by return mail. 
(A)— Oval, artistically engraved with Bridal 
BloaaonwMO-Heavy Plain Narri.wVnllowGold 
English Oval Ring. <B>— Handsome, Sam.ro. Kn. 

JTBvod Bridal WrcatH design. Newcstand most 
ashionable Rings. If you order rings A or B 
frou can have your choice of Yellow Gold or the 
atestWhlta Platinum finish. Unconditional 20- 
Year Guarantee. Pay nostman *2.49on suTlvel. 
Money back If not satisfied. Act Quick! Only 
limited number at this special prlco. 

ROE & ELDER 
332 Plymouth Court Dept. 201 Chlctto 



Wharton. This is Bebe's first visit to New 
York, and of course she is thrilled. She 
expects to stay here long enough to make 
at least one more picture, so she probably 
won't get the letter you sent her at the 
California studio for some time. If you 
are terribly anxious, you might write her 
care of the Paramount New York office, 
address of which is given at the end of 
The Oracle. In "Glimpses of the Moon" 
David Powell is leading man and Bebe 
will share the feminine influence with 
Nita Naldi. Alan Dwan, who directed 
"Douglas Fairbanks in Robin Hood," has 
the megaphone, which, added to the story 
and the cast, promises interesting things 
for this production. 

Enid.— Baby Peggy is three years old. 
Her family name is Montgomery. Yes, 
she is a regular star — in fact, the world's 
youngest — and plays in two-reel Century 
comedies. Did you read that story about 
her by Emma Lindsay-Squier in the De- 
cember, 1922, issue? If you want a sopy 
of this number you can get it by send- 
ing twenty cents in stamps to the Circu- 
lation Department, Street & Smith Corpo- 
ration, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. 

Addresses of Players 

Asked for by readers whose letters are 
answered by The Oracle this month: 

Bcbe Daniels. Nita Naldi, Elsie Fergu- 
son, Alice Brady, care of Paramount Pictures, 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Ilolene Chatlwick, Richard Dix. Claire 
Windsor, Mae Busch. Colleen Moore, and 
Lucille Ricksen at the Goldwyn Studios, 
Culver City, California. 

Percy Marmont, John Barrymore. and Wal- 
ter McGrail at the bombs Club. 130 West 
Forty-fourth Street, New York City. 

Lillian and Dorothy Gish, Richard Bar- 
thelmess, and John S. Robertson, care of 
Inspiration Pictures, 565 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Elaine Hammerstein, Lew Cody. Corinne 
Griffith, Norma and Constance Talmadge, 
Conway Tearle, Jack M u Ilia II. Owen Moore, 
Jackie Coogan, Dorothy Phillips. Guy Bates 
Post, Bert Lytell and Niles Welch at the 
United Studios, Hollywood, California. 

Kenneth Harlan. Marie Prevost, and Monte 
Blue at Warner Brothers' Studios, Sunset & 
Bronson, Hollywood, California. 

Thomas Mcighan. Gloria Swanson, Agnes 
Ayres, Pola Negri. Milton Sills. Klliott Dex- 
ter. Pauline Garon. Lois Wilson. Jacqueline 
Logan, Raymond Hatton, Lea trice Joy, Betty 
Compson. May McAvoy. J. Warren Kerrigan, 
Lila Lee, Wallace Reid. Theodore Roberts, 
Theodore Kosloff. Jack Holt, Walter Iliers, 
Conrad Nngcl, and Julia Faye at the Lasky 
Studios. Vine Street. Hollywood. California. 
Also Cecil De Mille and William Boyd. 

Harrison Ford, care of Secretary. Menifee 
I. Johnstone, 206 North Harvard Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Barbara La Marr. Billie Dove. Viola Dana, 
Allan Forrest, Mae Murray. Clara Kimball 
Young, Lon Chaney, and Malcolm MacGregor 
at the Metro Studios, Hollywood. California. 

Marguerite De La Motte. Madge Bellamy, 
and Maurice Tourneur at the Ince Studios, 
Culver City, California. 

D. W. Griffith, Mae Marsh, and Carol 
Dempster at the Griffith Studios, Orienta 
Point. Mamaroneck, New York. 

Priscilln Dean, Virginia Valli. Reginald 
Denny. Carl Laemmle. Herbert Rawlinson, 
Louise Lorraine. Baby Peggy. Maude George, 
Mary Philbin, Norman Kerry. Gladys Walton, 
Mabel Julienne Scott. Richard Talmadge. Art 
Acord, and Hoot Gibson at the Universal 
Studios, Universal City, California. 

Miriam Cooper, James Rennie. Dorothy 
Mackaill, care of First National Exhibitors' 
Circuit. 6 West Forty-eighth Street, New 
York City. 

Mildred June. Mabel Normand. Phyllis 
Haver. Kathryn McGulre, and Ben Turpin at 
• the Mack Sennctt Studios, Edendale. Cali- 
fornia. 

Mae Allison and Robert Ellis, care of As- 
sociated Exhibitors. 35 West Forty-fifth 
Street. New York City. 

Alice Tcrrj', Rex Ingram, and Ramon Na- 
vorro, care of Metro Pictures Corporation, 
Loew Theater Building. New York City. 

Marion Davies and Alma Rubens at In- 
ternational Studios. Second Avenue and One 
Hundred and Twenty-seventh Street, New 
York City. 

Vera Steadman. Bobbie Vernon. George 
Stewart. Dorothy Devore. and Neil Burns at 
Christie Studios. 6101 Sunset Boulevard. Hol- 
lywood, California. 
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DECORATIVE ARTS 
LEAGUE 

1 75 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 
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— the perfect lamp 
League's first public 



offering 



DESIGNED for the League, in col- 
laboration, by three talented artists, 
unfettered by "commercial" efforts to 
produce a "popular seller" — aiming only 
to produce a perfect lamp, in perfect 
design — and unrestricted as to cost. If 
you searched the Fifth Avenue shops, the 
jewelers and galleries, you might find a 
lamp as beautiful, and as pure in design 
as this — at $15 or $20 (not a high price 
for an artist's design when only a few 
copies are sold to share the high fee for 
designing). But because the League can 
reach at once its members in all parts of 
*. g the United States, and can receive 
«Pl« many orders for replicas of this 
or design quickly — the designing fee 
$20 * 1 . cr ' am P ' s compara- 



3 



50 



tivcly small and the ▼ 
entire cost of the lamp, to 
members, is only 

That is but one of the many advantages 
of being a member. 

rHE offer is an excellent example of 
the principle on which the League 
works; of ' the success of its plan (which 
Art experts thought impossible); and 
of the lozv prices and high values made 
possible by united, and prompt, action 
among its members. (See Coupon) 



-—Si 
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If the facts s<'t forth here appeal to something In your own thoughts and instincts, as to 
the beauty and individuality of your own environment — (we do not of course expect that it 
will appeal to every reader), — you arc invited to become a member of the League. 

The League usually writes to Its members direct, but as it must complete Its plan for the 
AURORA Lamp within the next few days it lias decided to communicate with its members 
and prospective members among the readers of this magazine by means of an advertisement. 
A prompt reply is requested. 

TO EXTEND the membership of the League to a few suitable mem- 
bers in each community, we offer "Aurora" at the same price as earlier 
members paid. But orders at this price should reach us almost at once — be- 
fore a definite limit is placed on the number that can be made this season. 



BEFORE you can have any true conception 
of its subtle charm, its exquisite artistry, 
the purity of its design and its quality of 
harmonizing with its surroundings and never 
wearying the eye — "Aurora" must be seen and 
used in your own home. 

No illustrations or printed description can 
do it .lustiee. That is why the League sends 
it on approval: (read the coupon). 

Pictures and words cannot tell it 

Aurora stands 16 inches high, with shade 
10% inches in diameter. The base and cap 
are cast in solid Medallium and the shaft is 
of seamless brass. 



You can have a choice of two color-schemes 
— rich Statuary Bronse with brass bound 
Parchment shade of a Neutral Itrown tone; 
or Ivory White with Golden Yellow Shade. 

The inside of the shade lias old rose reflect- 
ing surface, casting a light which is comfort- 
able to the eye and giving an Indefinable 
touch of cheerfulness to everything within its 
rays. The light coming through it is "carved*' 
or cut by Grecian lines in an effect equally 
charming whether viewed at a distance or 
near at hand. 

"Aurora" is equipped only for electricity : it 
has a push-button socket, six feet of Insulated 
cord, and two-piece attachment plug. A clcv- 



DECORATIVB ARTS LKAOUE 
175 Fifth Arc. Now York City 



PICTURE-PLAY 



APPROVAL: 



I am a reader of riCTrRE-r-LAY. l'lcase send me. at the League Members' special 
price, an exact replica of the "Aurora" Ijrnip, and I will pay the posUnan $3.50. phis 
the postage, when delivered. If not satisfactory, I can return the lamp within five days of receipt and you 
are to refund my money In full. 

Sfafc fin ish desired (Ivory or Bronze) 

You may enter my name as a Corresponding Memher of the Decorative Arts League. It being distinctly 
understood that such Membership la to cost me nothing, either now or laUr, and Is to entail no obligation 
of any kind. It simply reaisters me as one Interested In bearing of really artistic new things for home 
decorations. " • "•* 

Signed 



I'lty 



eiiy designed holder on the shade permits its 
instant adjustment to any angle. 

A perfect]; designed lamp, remember, is in 
reality three objects of beauty and artistic 
satisfaction ; the first when it is vTrrwcd by 
daylight or other light than its own ; the 
second an entirely different effect, when it 
is lighted and viewed near at hand : the 
third, when its artfully moulded mass of 
glowing light is seen at n distance. 

"Aurora's" exquisite grace-lines 

The artists designing it are dealing not 
only with material substances; they are carv- 
ing and moulding Light itself. No other form 
of art offers the artist such possibilities of 
new triumphs or gives such a challenge to his 
genius, his patience, and his will to achieve 
perfection. 

From the top of its shade to its base, the 
"Aurora" Lamp forms a perfect picture of ar- 
tistic unity and beauty. The "grace line" 
from its cap, down the gently swelling shaft, 
outward to the edge of its base and over to 
the tiny feet which lift it slightly above the 
table, with the glow of its own light under- 
neath its own base — is a never-fading delight 
to any lover of beauty : — a ripple, a wave, a 
suggestion of upward buoyant movement, at- 
tn'ncd only by that genius which is "infinite 
pains." 

We let it speak for itself 

Xo Illustration can reproduce if. So we send tha 
"Aurora" Lamp Itself. We make no attempt to "sell" 
'it to you. In the ordinary sense. We simply let it speak 
for itself, in your own home. 

If it does not please you we do not want you to keep 
it. We take It back immediately. 

If you can decide and send at once you can have cne 
of these beautiful lamps for $3.50. 

But we do not know how many replicas of the "Au- 
rora" Lamp will be asked for: we do not know for how 
many there will he matcrUi available when wanted: we, 
do not know how soon the price must be Increased. 

We have to know quickly 

We must make the docislon in the next few days. 
We ask only that you wilt help us in our plans, by 
sending your reply at once. 
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5 |Uy a nd 3 fe Small Rugs to Match^ 

-■ !A11 Four 




only 




Less than the 
PriceofOne 



Mail Postcard for 

Book of 10,000 Bargains 

This Congoleum Rug bargain is just a sample 
of the ten thousand other bargains in our great big 
furniture book. A postcard will bring it to you free for 
the asking. It shows everything for the home. It is 
probably the largest book of the kind published. A 

?reat many things are shown in their actual colors, 
ou may furnish your home from it completely and at 
saving prices, on long credit, from cellar to garret. 

ALWAYS A YEAR TO PAY 

When we mail you our free bargain book, 
we open your credit account in advance. You never 
need to ask for credit. It's the way we sell everything. 
And we always loan articles free for a whole month 
before you need to decide. 

So, no matter where you buy furniture and 
house furnishings now, we would like you to have our 
book for comparison anyway. Look everywhere else 
first, if you please, but also give us the opportunity to 
show you our wonderful display. 

A FEW DEPARTMENTS 

Bedding and 

Pillows 
Lamoi 
Musical 
Instruments 
Rues and carpets In all weaves and patterns and colors. 
All sorts of odds and ends like wringers, irons, drapes, 
tools, fixtures, trunks and bags. And great big depart- 
ment of diamonds, watches and Jewelry. 

Aek for it now. A plain letter or postcard will do. 



The price of 

the famous Congo- 
leum Gold Seal Art Rug 
is just as well known, abso- 
lutely as standard, as sugar, 
salt or flour used to be. 

Go anywhere, look everywhere, in 
stores, catalogs, magazines and newspapers— 
and once more refresh your memory of the actual 
universal standard price of a full size Gold Seal Con- 
goleum Art Rug. 

Here we bring you not one rug alone, but four — 
and all four for less than the regular price of one. A full room 
size, 9 foot x 12 foot, Congoleum Rug and three small companion 
Congoleum Rugs to match, each small rug 18 x 36 inches. 

And that's not all! No matter who you are, or where you live 

— regardless of your circumstances — we'll send all four rugs immediately, 

without waiting, red tape or bother, for just a dollar pinned to coupon. 

30 Days Free Trial. We'll send all four rugs on trial for 30 days. 

We want you and urge you to put them down on the floor and use them for 

a whole month— free of expense and .without promise or obligation of any kind. 

We absolutely guarantee that if you 
would rather return the rugs after making 
this kiaerof a trial, just say so and send 
Jnem' back. We will refund to you every 
solitary penny of transportation charges, 
both going and coming. We'll refund your 
dollar and we'll mal: ■• this complete refund 
in cash without asking you for any sort 
of an explanation. 

Pay Little by Little 
Take a Full Year 

Still there's another advantage — an ad- 
vantage that ought to place these Congoleum 
Rugs in every American home. In spite of the 
lowest price in existence — in spite of giving 
three small rugs to match absolutely free— we 
bringyou the opportunity to clinch this proven 
bargain without a tiny bit of worry. 
One dollar with the coupon brings all 
four rugs immediately. And we'll wait a year 
for the balance of the money. If you keep 
your rugs after making a 30 day's trial, you 
can pay little by little, almost as yoa please, taking 
a f uU year. That's the way we sell everything. 

We Want to Place a Congoleum 

Rug in Every American Home 

Congoleum Gold Seal Art Rugs are rapidly be- 
coming, the national floor covering— universally used in 
the kitchen, bathroom and diningroom in good homes. 
People or taste and judgment are glad to use Con- 
goleum Raps in their best rooms. It is the rug with 
a hundred superior points. 

They lay fiat from the very fi rst moment without 
any fastening. They never carl or kick up at the edges 
or corners. There is no need to tack or fasten them 
down Dirt cannot accumulate underneath. They 
follow perfectly any unovenesa of the floor. 

fin Tld/MOR 9 ft- x 12 ft. Genuine Congoleum Gold Seal Art Rug and tlSQi; 
lW.l«ttUO tnree companion ruK , to ma , c h, each IS x 36 inches. «P * »W« 
Mosaic Tile Pattern in Robins' Egg Blue and Stone Grey. All four rugs on 30 Days Trial. 



Less work Congoleum floors mean less worry 

and no back brcakingdrudgery. Dirt, ashes, grit, dust 
or mad c&nnot"grina into" Congeleum Rugs.becsuse 
the surface is hard and does not absorb. A damp rag 
keeps a Congoleum Art Kug clean and doesn't hurt it. 

Wstarproof. These rugs are guaranteed abso- 
solutely waterproof. There is no burlap in Congoleum 
Art Rugs for wster to rot. The surface is hard and 
smooth and wear resisting. 

The Most Famous of All 
Congoleum Patterns 

This stunning pattern is a superb tile 
design that looks exactly like the finest mosaic 
tile that you have ever seen, in lovely robins' egg 
blue and stone gray colorings. Sach a rug is your 
kitchen will change the appearance of the wliole 
room. In the dining room it gives an effect impos- 
sibly beautiful to describe. For a bedroom it Is the 
-most appropriate pattern imaginable. For the bath- 
room it is absolutely Ideal. 

Let us loan you these rugs for 30 days' Free 
so you may see for yourself the indescribable beauty 
of this wonderful design— the greatest favorite and 
the moat popular Congoleum. Rur ever produced. 

This Offer Ends in 30 Days 

Send Your Dollar NOW 

There never has been a bargain in any kind of 
merchandise to equal this offer we are making yon. 
Prove this to your own satisfaction by just looking 
up the price of Congoleum Rags anywhere. But we 
cannot nold this offer open long. We make it for quick 
action to prove to yon our ability to Bell you similar 
bargains in all kinds of house furnishings from cellar 
to garret, on the same wonderful terms. 

To take advantage of this offer, clip thecoupon 
below, pin adollar to it and if you send yourordcr with- 
in 30 days, we will give you absolutely free the three 
small companion rugs, identically the same pattern, 
and Gold Seal quality ,to match the big rug. 



Wood Beds 


Clocks 


Curtains 


V urnituro 


Steel Bedtt 


Sewing 


Linens 


Floor 


Machines 


Cooking 


Coverings 


Brass Beds 


Utensils 


Silverware 


Dishes 



Pin One 
Dollar to 
Coupon 
and Mail 

1570 Thirty-Fifth Street - Chicago, Illinois 



Spiegel, May. Stern Co., 1570 Thirty-Fifth St., Chicago, Illinois 
Enclosed find $1.00, for which send me on 30 day's Free Trial your special offer of one 
9 foot by 12 foot genuine Congoleum Gold Seal Art Rug and three companion rags to 
match, each small rug 18 x 36 inches, exactly as described in this advertisement. 
If i keep the rugs, I will pay you $1.25 monthly. I have 30 days to make up my mind. 
If I decide to return the rugs within 30 days, yoa are to refund my dollar deposit and 
all carrying charges, both ways. The price of all four rugs is $15.96, which is guar- 
anteed to be less than the regular price of the 9x12 foot rug alone. 



Name . 



Street, R. F. D. 
or BoxNu 



Shipping 
Point 



ojiee State _ 

Also, sendmeyour Free Book of Ten Thousand other furniture bargain* 



FICTION 



"The world's a theater, the earth a stage, 
Which God and nature do with actors fill." 



When Thomas Heywood made that observation, nearly five hundred years ago, he uttered 
a truism which finds ready response in every human heart. The world is a theater, the earth 
is a stage. What is it that enables us to sec the characters in the play in all their vitruc, with all 
their vices, to laud or condemn their hopes, their fears, their aspirations, and their failures? 
Fiction ! 

Watch closely this play called life; compare it with fiction you have read. Do they differ 
in essentials? Xo, you are forced to disagree with the time-famous banality: "Truth is 
stranger than fiction." You find, after all, that fiction is really truth — word pictures of char- 
acters and their emotions which arc paralleled in human beings. 

In life, some characters are clothed in fine raiment, some in tatters; some give before 
they take, while others demand payment before it is due. As we wander along the broad 
highway, we come in contact with both good and bad folks; as we read, we constantly meet 
the same kinds of people in all their virtue and vice. Assuredly, fiction is but a mirror which 
faithfully reflects life. 

Since fiction may be made to deal with either the good or bad, with the strong or the 
weak, the moral tone of a fiction magazine is merely a matter of choice, or of character, 
with the author and publisher. Our old copy book at school did more than teach us to write. 
It hammered home truths which still guide us in our conduct of life. Whether consciously or 
not is aside the question. The line in our personal . copy book which impressed us most is 
this: "Evil communications corrupt good manners,'' and it is just as true to-day as it was 
then. 

Feeling the force of this truth, when it came to making a choice as to whether the fiction 
published by us would be clean or otherwise, we chose cleanliness because we felt that aside 
from the moral issue, we could make a financial success of clean reading, just as we might 
have made much money from fiction of the leprous type which finds so prominent a place in 
many American periodicals. 

Publishing in any form carries with it great responsibility. The printed word gains ready 
admittance where the spoken word cannot. No home, no office, no sanctuary that you can 
think of presents a closed door to printed matter. It can be carried anywhere. It is wel- 
comes everywhere, and usually with little suspicion. Knowing as we do the tremendous 
power exerted by fiction upon the morality of a nation, we feel that the publishing of 
fiction, exclusively, brings with it a responsibility which we do not consider or treat lightly. 

This firm was founded in 1855. During the sixty-seven years of its existence, cleanliness 
in the published word has been its aim, and in the sixty millions of magazines which come 
from our presses every year the reader can find nothing to offend good taste, nothing to 
corrupt good manners. 

Is our fiction strong in interest? Yes, because fiction of the Street & Smith type clothes 
its characters in the habiliments and attributes of human beings; places virtue before all else; 
punishes vice wherever it is found. It makes the man, woman or youthful reader better for 
having read. It projects rays of light into lives which otherwise would be dark, enabling the 
reader to transform into pleasant hours, spare time which would have been dull and unprofita- 
ble. It invariably helps him to see far beyond his narrow horizon, to escape, as it were, 
from the shackles of diurnal drudgery into realms of wholesome romance, love, and adven- 
ture. 

That has been the mission of Street & Smith Corporation fiction for a period of sixty- 
seven years. 

STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, 

79 Seventh Avenue, New York City 




Which flowers do you love 
the best? 

The fragrant ones of course ! 
The simplest blossom seems 
twice as precious for its gift of 
perfume. 

You have a wide choice in 



Colgate perfumes — from frank 
flower odors to enticing bouquets 
and warm Oriental scents. 

Each perfume is blended with 
exquisite care from the finest 
essences the world produces. 



A two-cent stamp will bring you the story of the famous Per- 
fume Test, in which FLORIE NT won first place ; a miniature 
Test Set and information on the right way to choose perfumes. 

COLGATE 6- CO. D^.22 199 Fulton St, NEW YORK 

COLGATE'S 

Perfumes 



